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Foreword 

When one considers the difficulties imposed by war 
conditions, the small chances of publication due to paper 
shortage, the insistent call for other forms of service, and 
the distractions created by enemy violence it is rather sur¬ 
prising to find that any plays are being written at all. The 
truth is that a great many plays have been and are being 
written, but the majority exist only in manuscript. The 
minds of playwrights seem to be moving in two contrary 
directions. Some of them tend to propaganda—hence the 
number of anti-Nazi themes on stage and screen. Others seek 
to forget the war altogether, either by harking back to histo¬ 
rical subjects or by taking refuge in light comedy or farce. 

In an essay in the Autumn Number of The Author Mr 
Ashley Dukes predicts a rebirth of the theatre in the near 
future. “ Physically, economically, and artistically, I see this 
war hastening the break-up of the old theatre. The stage 
will attempt nothing that the screen can do as well or 
better”—which means abandoning the lifelike play with its 
photographic accuracy of detail, and also the play of argu¬ 
ment which is now reaching its widest audience in the shape 
of the talking picture. 

What can the stage do that the screen cannot do at all? 
“As I see it,” to quote Mr Dukes, “the only answer is that 
the stage can be simple, direct, and urgent as the screen 
cannot; and by these things the stage must be judged.” 

Wc cannot expect the dramatist suddenly to produce 
masterpieces of contemporary impressionism. Hitherto he 
has worked for a specific type of theatre in which the audience 
has been separated into social castes. He has thought in 
terms of the proscenium arch and suffers from a sort of 
hangover of the imagination. Now, perhaps, wc may find 
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drama returning to its own beginnings of * three boards and 
a passion ’ to outstrip ever)' kind of mechanized competition. 

At the moment any theatre which can put on a show is 
sure of an audience. Many provincial theatres have broken 
all records at the box-office. People obviously like to see 
living actors as they like acting for themselves. The film 
and the broadcast play stimulate the desire. The fear of 
former years that the theatre would be killed was unfounded. 

Like the dance, it merely changes its form to catch the spirit 
of the hour. 

Mr Joe Corrie, the ex-miner playwright, has recently 
been advocating a plan to bring the living theatre to all the 
small towns and villages. He suggests that where there 
arc several half-empty churches and chapels, one of them 
should be set apart as a social centre where all kinds of 
activities may take place. This would include the per¬ 
formance of plays, and to people who would regard such 
an idea as sacrilegious one might point out that the church 
was the original home of drama. Mr Corrie’s scheme would 
start a repertory theatre in every district. 

J. W. M. 
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The Woman 

From the centre of the stage wide steps run up to a terrace at the 
back, overlooking the river-mouth and the sea. Towards the 
right on the terrace , are two huge pillars standing close to- 
aether, their capitals out of sight. These piliars are deco- 
rated with gigantic figures painted in antique barbaric style and 
age-dimmed beautiful colouring. The whole of the back wall 
is taken up by a wide expanse of sea and sky, gleaming with 
sunlight at the opening, but changing in colour towards the end 
of the play. On the terrace is a throne-like seat of stone, and 
down-stage on the lowest level, right and left, are plain stone 
seats or blocks of stone. Entrances right and left. That on 
the right may represent the great door of the palace, in keeping 
with the pillars and set obliquely so that they appear to form 
one side of its portico. The entrance on the left may be masked 

by another pillar or a formalized rock. 

Actually, however, the play may be produced quite simply against 
any plain background, including curtains with screens or scieens 
alone, or out of doors, and there is wide possibility of variation 
on the above. Differing stage levels are desirable• 1) the sea 

is not visible in the setting it is imagined as off-stage to the 

Two women only are included as Chorus, but additional women as 
well as Colchian soldiers and Argonauts, may be included for 
introduction at appropriate times if it is desired to build up 
larger static and moving groups for the enhancing of pictorial 
effect. The production should be sufficiently formalized to bring 
out all movements and poses as deliberate pictures. It is sug¬ 
gested that make-up should be somewhat exaggerated to give 

some resemblance to the masks of the Ancient f‘‘ k, f a,re \ 
Barbaric music, which continues for a moment with the theatre in 
ZZess to build up atmosphere, and, if there are no proscenium 
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curtains, to allon' the first players to get to their places. At 
rise of lights or curtain the Two Women of Colchis are dis¬ 
covered on the terrace, with water-pots or market-baskets, 
lingering in gossip. The music stops. 

first woman [suddenly tense, pointing]. Look! A ship! 
second woman [looking]. Bearing down to the mouth of 
our river! 

FIRST WOMAN [calling off right, excitedly, looking up as if to 
a height of wall]. Hi! Soldiers! Look there—a ship! 

SECOND WOMAN. A strange galley. But no stranger has 
ever won past the Blue Rocks. They must be gods on 
her. 

first woman [returning]. Gods or no, they have the thews 
of men. See how their oars flash golden in the sun. 

[A brazen gong begins to clang off right. A moment later 
Absyrtus, a young prince, enters hurriedly right, 
buckling on a sword. The Women make obeisance. 
absyrtus. What is it? 

first woman. A ship, my lord Absyrtus. Look! Ehter- 
ing the river. [Absyrtus looks, then darts back right, calling off. 

absyrtus. Ten companies of spearmen to the river-bank! 
Double the archers on the walls! Load the catapults! 
first woman. Then they bring war. 

SECOND woman [shuddering]. War! 

[Any Supers may crowd on right and left forming an 
excited, anxious group, looking off towards left. The 
gong stops. Medea, a young princess, imperious and 
strikingly beautiful, with black or vivid Titian-red 
hair, enters right, followed by Pasithea and Nephe/e, 
young girls who attend her. Medea goes to Absyrtus . 
The Women and Supers make obeisance to her. 
medea. Why do they sound the alarm, brother? 
absyrtus. Look, Medea. A ship—almost in. 

[Medea stands erect and graceful for a moment, her hands 
shading her eyes. 
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medea. A beautiful ship. [Awed] The most beautiful ship 


I have ever seen. 

absyrtus. She’ll be less beautiful soon. [Calling off right] 
Draw up the catapults! 

medea. Wait, Absyrtus! These are no ordinary men. 
absyrtus [grimly]. That’s the greater reason for not letting 

them win to land. 

medea. There are no more than fifty. I can see them now, 

and their leader in golden armour- 

absyrtus [anxious for her]. Medea—you should not be 

here, mark for their arrows. 

medea [laughing]. Where else? We get little enough excite¬ 
ment. 

absyrtus [affectionately]. Excitement? Too much peril here 
for you. I’d not have you come to harm. Get back before 

I give the order to fire. 

medea. Wait, I say. You always were too impulsive. If 
they are unfriendly you may take them well enough ashore— 
such a handful. Besides—’twere a pity to sink that lovely 


absyrtus. That’s true enough. [Calling off right] Hold 
your fire! [Staring] Look at the shape of those crests. 
They’re Greeks, Medea. 

medea. Greeks! The gods curse them, then. [Wondering] 
But if Greeks they must have won past the Symplegadcs— 
and if they have done that they must indeed be heroes. 

absyrtus. Where is the King? > 

MEDEA [contemptuously]. Not yet awake after last night s 


wine. 

absyrtus. Pah! Go and rouse him. 
medea. Not I. Nephele shall go. 

[Medea gestures to Nephele , who bows and goes off right. 

absyrtus. But I want you away from here. A stray arrow, 
or perhaps a deliberate one.... I know no good of the Greeks. 
medea. Lords of the earth they think themselves. But 111 

not run from them. 
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absyrtus. You are too dear for peril, sister. And too 
beautiful for their possessive eyes. 

medea. The ship is nearly in. Plain enough now they are 

no slaves who pull those oars. And their captain- 

absyrtus. A living pride. See how he carries his head. 
I must get down to the beach to lead my spears. 

[Absyrtus runs off right , to return in a moment with 
helmet and shield. Medea , who has been looking off 
intently , catches his arm as he returns. 
medea. Brother—there is more than a raiding expedi¬ 
tion here. Such a company of men- 

absyrtus [angrily}. Come to sue for the hand of the 
Princess Medea, I suppose? Listen, sister. I’ve heard this 
much of the Greeks—they do not marry outside their own 
people. 

medea. Don’t fear for me. There’s no man among them 
great enough to take Medea by force. 

absyrtus. We’ll show them who’s to be taken—and 
some we’ll take alive. They’ll make goodly offering for the 
god. 

medea. No, nol 

absyrtus. What? And you High Priestess- 

medea \quickly\. Enough of that! Find out the errand of 
these strangers. They may contain peace- 

absyrtus. They come b^dfuse they want 
Take care, Medea. 

[He runs off left , drawing bis sword. Orca , an old woman , 
has entered right and is sidling up to Medea. 
orca. Ay, they want something. Let your brother kill 
them all, Princess— [cackling] or save a few alive for the 
old serpent. Our serpent loves to crush the bones of living 
men, and the higher-born the better. 
medea [shuddering]. Ah—cruel! 

orca. We are what life makes us. Wait until you have 
felt the blows of life, Princess. 

\ medea. What do they want, those men? 
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ORCA. No doubt about that. There is but one thing in 
barbarian Colchis whose fame has gone through all the 

world. 

medea [reacting]. The Golden Fleece? 
orca. Ay. 

PASITHEA ] 

first woman i [horrified]. The Golden Fleece. 

SECOND WOMANJ 

MEDEA. They may as well strive for the golden chariot 

of the sun himself. 

orca [darkly]. Perhaps. 

medea [staring at her]. There is no means they may come 
by it, save by ordeals too great for man or hero—too great, 

perhaps, for the gods themselves. 

orca. The gods have their ways of getting what they 

* a 


want. . , , 

MEDEA [looking off left]. He who leads those strangers is 

beautiful enough for any god. 

orca [with a dry chuckle]. Ay, ay. They have their ways 
-gods ancf men. [Nephele enters nght. 

medea. Look! He has come ashore alone, their leader, 
his hands open. What bravery is this! One man, empty- 

handed, among the spears of Colchis. 

orca. A trick, perhaps. These Greeks are cunning. 
medea. Godlike—but he is no god. This is a man. 
orca. Men will go out like gods on their desperate 
errands, and their women may wait at home and wring their 
hands for them—ay, and bear their children in loneliness. 
If I were you I’d not look at him too long, Princess. 

PASITHEA [giggling]. Oh, but he’s lovely to look at. 

nephele. But what good ever came to a maid from look 

“f^RsV^woMAN. That depends on the maid—as you’U 
know one of these days. 

second woman. They’ll ever look, as long as men are 


men. 
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pasithea [giggling]. And men will look, too, as long as 
maids are—maids. {Laughter. 

medea [angrily]. Peace, chatterers! 

orca. Here is the King. 

[/Ee/es, King of Colchis , enters right , half drunken , 
carrying a wine-cup in his hand. He drinks fre¬ 
quently from this , holding it out to be replenished 
by a boy or girl Slave who attends him closely , 
carrying a vase of wine. Medea gives him a brief 
contemptuous glance over her shoulder. The others 
make obeisance. 

/EETES [petulantly , a hand to his head]. What is all this 
noise? Haven’t I said I will not be disturbed? 

medea [coldly]. There is disturbance enough here, even 
for your rousing, Father. [Points left. 

/EETES [starting]. A ship! Invaders! War! Why wasn’t I 
called? What’s come to the soldiers? Why aren’t the cata¬ 
pults working—and the archers? [Gesturing right] Archers 
—shoot, men! Mow them into the river 1 

MEDEA [instantly gesturing to cancel bis order]. No! Hold 
your arrows! Wait the orders of Prince Absyrtus! 

*etes. What folly is this? They must be killed before 
they land. 

medea. Absyrtus will see to it. 

.*etes. Then why doesn’t he? Why are the spearmen 
idle down there? Why don’t they attack? By the gods, we 
shall be overwhelmed- 

medea. What? By fifty—against our hundreds? 

orca. But what a fifty! I think I begin to know them 
now. There’s one, a mighty one, in a lion’s hide and with 
a great club. That must be Hercules. 

others [reacting]. Hercules! 

orca. And two who stand in the stern, like as the doubles 
of pearls. Twin brothers for all the world to see, and, if such 
twins as they are, then Castor and Polydeuces. 

FIRST WOMAN. The gods defend us 1 
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second woman. I said they must be more than men. 
orca. And see—Meleager, Orpheus, Admetus, The¬ 
seus— 

NEPHELE. Ah! We are lost indeed! 
pasithea [gaily]. Our hearts, anyway, are in danger of 
losing. 

/iedea. Quiet! [To Orca) Who is the leader—he who 
has come ashore? 
orca. I do not know him. 

medea. Who is he—to lead such a company- 

orca. See, he is coming here with your brother. 

/eetes. Why weren’t they driven away? That comes o 
my not being here to attend to everything. We don’t want 
them here—a lot of rascally Greeks. After our provisions, 
I suppose, or our soldiers to bear the brunt of some war 
for them, with the best of our maidens for their ravishing. 
pasithea. Oh! 

orca. They want the Golden Fleece. 

/EETES [starting]. What? [/// a fit oj laughter] Oho-hol 
Is that all they want? The Golden Fleece—no more than 
that? Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho! 
orca. Have care, my lord. 

/EEtes [still laughing. I never heard such a thing! Silly- 

old woman—oho-ho!—you’ve quite cured my headache. 

The Golden Fleece—why, all their gods couldn’t take 
• 

it- 

\ 

orca. I said—have care. These Greeks have come 
a long way, and they’re well used to getting what they 
want. 

/eetes. The Golden Fleece 1 If they can win that they 
may have the sun and moon to keep it company. Ay, Apollo 
for their helmsman and Artemis for light o’ love. 

[AIL except Medea react in horror. 
first woman [whispering]. Ah, dreadful words! 
second woman [whispering\. Even a king may not blas¬ 
pheme at the gods. 
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/EETES. Those are but the gods of the Greeks. They have 
no power in Colchis. [Chuckling] We’ll show these Greeks 
a god—if they really favour this mad scheme. 

[He gestures to the Slave to refill his wine-cup. He is 
chuckling and drinking as Absyrtus enters left, 
his sword drawn. 

absyrtus [bowing coldly]. Here is the captain of the Greek 
ship, who has come alone with a word for you. I’ve told him 
he wastes his time. 

[He stands aside for Jason to enter. Jason is a splendid 
young man in golden armour, with a great crested 
helmet, shield and sheathed sword. One or two 
Colchian Soldiers may follow him on if desired', stand¬ 
ing as guards to either side of the entrance. JEetes , 
still half drunken and shaky but ty ing to dominate, 
faces Jason. Medea stands back-stage centie, 
looking moodily at Jason. 

>£ETES. How dare you bring your ship into our river? 
[ With a wide, drunken gesture to right and left J But for my 
holding my hand you’d all have been dead ere this, and your 
galley splintered and drowned. 

jason. My ship Argo has met and passed worse perils 
than your men-at-arms. King. And my fifty heroes could 
make sufficient answer to your army. But I come on a matter 
of greater moment. 

j®etes. Greater than my army? What d’you mean, 
fellow ? 

medea [urgently]. Father! This is no way to greet an 
envoy. ' 


^betes. Quiet, girll I’m King of Colchis, remember, 
and I’ll not be bearded by any Greek adventurer. [To Jason] 
Who are you, and what d’you want? 

jason. I, am Jason, rightful King of Iolcus. My uncle 
has usurped my throne- 

iBETEs. Then why aren’t you at home, throwing him off 
it, instead of troubling us ? 
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jason [ignoring this]. To win my kingdom I must fulfil 
a hard task. That has been decreed by the gods. 

/EEtes. Well—well? 

JASON. I must take home the Golden Fleece of the sacred 
ram who carried Phrixus here. 

orca. I knew it. 

medea [looking at Jason in wonder]. Take the Golden 
Fleece? 

.EETES [laughing]. Young fool! D’you think the Fleece 
an apple for your plucking? Oho-ho! It hangs on a tree 
Like any apple—but there is one who guards that tree. 
[Significantly] Would you like, young stranger, to meet the 
guardian of the Golden Fleece? 

jason. For that I have come. 

absyrtcs. Be warned, Jason. Take your ship and your 
men away from here while there is time. Your kingdom will 
be of little use to you when you are dead. 

.eetes. Enough, boy! If this princeling is bent upon 
sacrificing himself to our god who are we to . prevent 
him? Sacrifices like him help to keep the god in a good 
humour. ' 

orca [going to Jason], Prince Jason—there is a vice and 
a folly in young men to throw themselves into danger. But 
beware how you go upon this adventure. Do you know 
what guards the Fleece? 

jason. No. 


orca. He is a thing of terror. His coils are huge and 
awful. From the beginning of time he has curled about that 
tree, and he is so old that the deep crevices of his scales are 
filled with hideous growths and plants and many smaller 
serpents—poisonous all. The lower part of him, many- 
coilcd and sluggish, has grown to the tree, but his upper 
part and head are swift as bolts from Zeus. 


jason [indifferently]. f As to that, serpents have been killed 
before this. 

orca. “Such a^oijT$. , He is immortal. He never 


> 
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sleeps. He is a god. [ Indicating Medea] Know that the 
Princess Medea is his High Priestess. 

jason [glancing briefly at Medea]. If to win the Fleece I must 
kill him, then I shall kill him. 

medea [coldly]. High words, stranger. Better begone, 
before you are called to prove your boast. 
jason. I’ll to your serpent. 

/eetes. Well, well—he has his own beautiful way of 
killing. At first, you might think yourself in your lover’s 
arms—but for the smell of him. But afterwards—oh, 

afterwards- [Laughs. 

jason. If I kill the serpent I take the Fleece? 

/eetes. Oho 1 Oh, yes. When you have killed him- 

[Laughs. 

jason. You have lost your serpent and your Fleece. 
/eetes. You young fool. Because your gods have tired 
of their goddesses—small wonder, either 1—and bred children 
on your mortal maidens, you think you all are gods. But mind, 
if you fail your men return to Greece without you. 
jason. I will tell them this. 

/eetes. Unless, perhaps, we decide to sacrifice them all 
to the god. 

[JEetes cackles. Jason bows scornfully , turns and strides 
off left. The soldiers , if any y follow him. The two 
Women , curious , follow. Pasithea and Nephele 
move over to left y looking off after them y stealing 
off left a few moments later , after cautious glances 
to see that Medea is not looking. 

medea [to JEetes]. To what things have we come, when 
the King of Colchis greets men from afar in this fashion? 
Where are our ancient courtesies? 

^etes. Courtesies—hal To thieves? Get within, girl, and 
' shut your mouth before*your elders. 

medea. They are no thieves. They come openly, with 
open challenge. 

absyrtus. They are Greeks, and their curled arrogance 
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sticks in my teeth. But they are brave enough. Give them 
hospitality, Father. 

y£ETES. Hospitality? To Greeks? Why, the least of them 
would drink you under the table, boy. 

medea. They despise us of the outer world as barbarians 
all. Show them we are not. 

absyrtus. As for you, sister, look well you keep your 
hate for them. I saw your eyes upon this Jason. 

medea [ furiously, moving towards Absyrtus}. How dare you! 
absyrtus. Nay. Your pardon, sister. [Catching her hands 
affectionately ] I meant only that you are too good for such 
as these. They sail the seas of the world, and ever take the 
best—for throwing away. 

[Medea shakes him off angrily and turns her back, 
v looking seaward. He looks at her for a moment, 
hurt, then shrugs and takes /Eetes by the arm. 
Come, Father. Medea is right. We must entertain these 
Greeks, however we hate them. We have our pride in Colchis. 
They’ll not return to Greece and tell that we have the habits 

/eetes. They’ll not return at all. Oh, we’ll have good 
sport of them I But I’ve a mind to entertain that old dog 
Hercules. I’ve heard he tells as good a tale as any when 
he’s in wine. We’ll give him that will loosen his tongue and 
fuddle his wits. [Drinks.} Come, boy! 

[/Eetes and Absyrtus , followed by the Slave, go off left. 
For a moment Medea remains quite still. Orca 
crouches down-stage, watching her. Then Orca 
begins to speak quietly, as if speaking to herself. 
orca. I have seen many a perilous adventure 
To dizzy fortune; many a hand reach out, 

Daring, at valour’s tiptoe, stretched beyond man’s full 
compass 

To grasp at something man-forbidden. . . . Often 
I have seen man crash headlong from his climbing 
To the deep water of failure. 
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medea [not turning]. Will he fail? 
orca [( continuing , not answering Medea]. 

From gulfs of pain come echoes thinly; pain 
Of wrecked body and broken mind; 

The hands gripping hard at emptiness, 

The backbone a taut bow of agony 

And the mouth a thing of horror, back from the teeth 
drawn; 

Stretched lips opening, curving, a Greek mask 
Some tragic actor wears, o’cr-wide a vessel 
For that last soundless shriek, too thin for issue; 

Thin, yet crashing back, heavy with all the failures 
Of all men’s lives, into the hell of the mind, 

A furious, reverberating pain. . . . 

Pain—in that grey and echoing desolation 
Which calls to ultimate loneliness for no joy. 

No hope of aught good more, no hope of loves or friends, 
Of man’s hand held, or woman’s limbs in love, 

But only a passion for the end of all; 

Of memory, the end of all desire. 

The end of thought and being; 

That calls for sleep—only for sleep—and silence. 

medea [who has turned slowly , looking at Orca]. Why do 
you speak of this? 

What is your mind, old woman? You are wise 
Beyond a general wisdom. You have taught me 
Deep secrets more than mortal knowledge—ay. 

And things to shudder at- 

ORCA * As the High Priestess 

Of our old god, I taught you. Set apart 
And high, I taught you. As more than womankind 
You have been wise. But now you are woman first. 

And that high part of you, the dedicated. 

Withdrawn and wise; that better part of you 
Is drowned deep, drowned in the surge of blood 
That calls you woman. 
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medea. You have grown wild in your words 

As a winter weight of storm. 

okca. You would forget 

All I have taught you. 

medea Did I ask your lore? 

Did I go gladly on that path? I have sickened 
For things unutterable you have taught- 

o RC a. You went 

Unwillingly, yet knowing 
Your highest path in my care, only in mine. 

[Intensely) I’d set your steps to the throne of all the 
world. 

[Cackling] And you’d throw all away for a man’s arms. 

Well, so have other women- 

medea [sharply). For what man? 

Who said aught of a man? Have I? 

orca. Ay, whispered 

To your heart. 
medea [horrified]. No. 

orca. To your heart you have spoken it. 

I can read you, child, or e’er you can read yourself. 

Well, you must have your way—till he has his. 

And then, what better arc you than any fool 
Who loves, and breeds, and dies? 

medea [angrily ]. You talk in riddles. 

orca. Then they are fair t’ your reading, for the blood 
Mounts hot in your cheek’s dusk. Now face yourself 

And give yourself plain answer- 

medea. To what? 

orca. To this: 

This Jason, shall he fail? 

medea. What’s that to me? 

He is a Greek. I hate all Greeks. 

orca. And hate 

Most willingly breeds love. 
medea [scornfully]. Love! 
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orca. All your vows 

And vigils, dedicated maidenhood, 

Melt like snows in the flame of a pair of lovers 
Kindling each other. 

\Medea wakes an angry gesture. Orca catches her arm , 
urgently. 


Princess—let him go 
Alone, this Greek, to his fate and failure. 

MEDEA. I? 

What should I have with him? 

orca. There is no good 

From him to you. No good, in the end, I know it. 

Let him go alone to the god, and fail- 

MEDEA. And fail— 

Why not? He is proud- 

orca. Ay, proud. And that same pride 

Is your great doom, and you nurse it. Will you be great. 

Or never more than woman? One or other. 

But never both. 

medea. I will be lord of myself, 

Woman, and queen, and both. I have that power 
You gave me, you, old woman. Nevermore 
Can you recall that power. 

[Orca cackles. Medea continues angrily : 
You talk of things 

I had not even thought- 


ORCA. 


A lie. 


MEDEA [persisting]. I tell you 

I had not thought them. [Softly] Only of the pity 
To give his golden body to such things 
As—must—come- 

orca [scornfully]. Ay—and so you pity him? 

From that, to his help; from that, a step to his arms; 
From that—such horror teeming out of horror 
As shaP bring down your name to the dark, for ever. 
medea. Speak plain. 
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ORCA. I have spoken. Yours the choice. 

You’ll make it 

No more than once. . . . Remember. 

[Orca goes slowly off right. Medea stands quite still , 
struggling with herself. 

medea. Oh, little day of unrepentant light 
Hastening so sharp to the dark. . . . What shall I do? 

(What is this Greek to me?) That ancient woman, 

Sibyl of evil—why has her teaching failed? 

I have no lore to meet this fate, and horror 

Gapes upon either hand- 

[. Starting,, breaking off , looking left, as Jason enters alone. 

Ahl 

jason [gaily]. Princess Medea 1 

medea. Where are my brother and the King? 

Jason. Content you. 

They drink a cup or two with Hercules 
And my brave Argonauts. 

medea You’d poison them? 

jason. By Zeus, no 1 We are Greeks, and not barbarians. 
medea [angrily]. But we are—so you’d say? 
jason [easily]. And what of that ? 

A Greek knows beauty even in barbarians. 

And you—well, you are beautiful- 

medea [reacting]. Ah— dare you? 

I’m no kept slave or fisher girl- 

jason. Princess, 

You are a woman. Any fisher girl 
Is woman, and, so be she looks not ill, 

Must have, as woman, beauty’s equal rank. 

medea. I’ll tell you this, Lord Jason: 

There’s more to me than beauty, and for all 
Your gross conceit of manhood, you shall know 

I have powers you have not- 

jason [indifferently]. Ay, to stitch a robe 

Or bear a child. . . . But I must go t’ my labours. 
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Our Argo sails with evening, and the Fleece 
Goes on her- 

[ Jason moves off right , but Medea runs at him furiously , 
gripping his arms. 

medea. Fool and blind! Is there no thing 

Will cool your pride? The task is all above you! 

Did you not see my father mocked—ay, mocked you? 

You’ll die of this- 


jason [shaking her off lightly]. So be. One Greek the less 
For you to rail at, then. [ With a shrewd glance \ But I’ll not die. 

Only because you hate me- 

medea [looking at him thoughtfully]. Do I hate you? 

I do not know. . . . But this I know: ’twere pity 
Foul death should spread his wings for you—for you, 

So young and beautiful. ... Is there no woman 
Grieves, empty-armed, your absence? 


jason. No. 

medea. . No mother 

Or wife or lover? 

jason. None. 

medea [sadly]. So you came here to Colchis, 

You and your lovely ship, on a fruitless errand. 

jason [with sudden pleasure]. My swift-winged Argo —you 
have a man’s eyes, then, 

To see her beautiful? 

medea. Why not a woman’s eyes? 

Think you a woman has no vision deeper 
Than robes and ornament, or children’s faces? 

You lack a deal of knowledge. 

jason [more interested in her]. I know this : 

You are not as other women. You are a flame 
Might blaze to-r-great things. 

[He takes her hands , looking into her eyes , fascinated but 
awed. 


Y ou are not as the Greeks 


A ^ V* MAW liUk 4 

You are a stranger woman, of strange customs, 
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And, as I hear, terrible. 

Night has beauty and fear—your eyes are night, 

Fathomless, for the drowning of a man 
And all his purpose. I have sailed to Colchis 
On a high quest and a pure. I did not know' 

That you and your deep necromancy waited 

To thrust me from my path- 

medea [urgently]. Enough of me! 

Lord Jason—listen! Get your ship about 

In all speed- 

jason. When my task is done. 
medea. Your task 

Will not be done. Nor man nor god could do 
What you essay. Get hence—while there is time! 
jason [amused]. So you would guard your Fleece? A pretty 
guardian— 

But you’ll not hinder me. 

medea [ passionately ]. Listen, you fool! 

I strive to guard your self- 

jason [obstinately]. And I have come 

For the Golden Fleece. I’ll have no lesser tiling. 

I’ll have no failure bartered for my life. 

Man strives to gain or die, not to lose hold 
Of high hopes, and, for any ease from peril, 

Earn but regret and loathing of himself 
For what he was, and is, and might have been. 

medea [coldly.] Enoughythcn! Go t’your death. Exchange 
.your hopes 

Of power and joy; of woman’s love and children, 

A quiet home, an honoured tomb at the end. 

And a warm comer in man’s memory. 

For—what will come to you. Ah, get you gonel 
There will be none to pour your funeral offering 
Of the soft honey and the scented oil, 

Or cut a lock of hair to cheer the stone 
That hides the rags left of your body- 
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jason [raising his right arm\. I 

Salute you, lady. So—farewell! 

[He again turns to go off right. Medea gashes after him, 
then, with a gesture of despair, calls him back. 
medea. No! Stay! 

I’ll have you go—thus. . . . Oh, you foul fates. 

You have made a snare for me, and I am caught 
Between a horror and a horror— 

[Holding out her hands to him. 
Jason! 

I’ll help you in your task, 

As I alone can help you. . . . 

Oh, brother, father, home, and kingdom—here 
I give you up. And those quick dreams I held 
More close to my breast than ever I’ll hold my son, 

I—have forgotten them. 

jason [indifferently, failing to appreciate her sacrifice ]. You? 
But you arc a woman. 

This is not your task. I shall accomplish it 
Alone. I need no tender-handed woman 
To guide my sword- 

medea [furiously ]. You—oh, damned ingrate! You 

Would dare to scorn an offering so large 
As all I have? Oh, I could kill you, Greek, 

And laugh in the killing. I could hate you now— 

I could go mad, and never hellebore 
Should ease such dark as that were. . . . 

[Bursting into tears , throwing her arms about Jason. 

Jason, Jason! 

I love you. [ Passionately ] Love you! See, I have thrown 
my self 

Into the scales of service, bearing them down 

To your advantage—and my desolation- 

[Jason holds her off, looking into her eyes , awed. 
jason. Your eyes are wild. What manner of love is 
this? 
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You are devouring as the passionate flames 
Ever caressing to kill. ... I fear you, woman. 

medea [wildly\ . There is fearful knowledge in my 
heart 

That storms my eyes—but nothing dread to you. 

[Humbly, dropping to her knees, clasping his knees. 
My arts are yours to serve you. All the world 
Shall earn my hate, but you shall keep my love . . . 

Look in my eyes again. 

See, I have e’en forgotten all my pride . . . 

Jason l [Jason, swept by passion, raises her in his arms. 

jason. Oh, wild enchantress of the sea, 

I have come far to find you. Now my ship, 

My lovely Argo, takes a second place. . . . 

[They kiss, then move slowly off towards right together. 
Orca meets them in the entrance. She is quiet and 
cold. 

orca. They say, in olden times, a doom was made 
By the first man who took a woman. . . . Now 
Another doom is made. 

medea What have you seen? 

orca. The blood of an old god, 

And the blood of a king’s son. 

Leading a talc of murder and of woe 
Afar and into a deep of years to go. 

[Jason and Medea, awed and silent, go off right. Orca 
stands alone upon the terrace, chanting to her¬ 
self. 

The blood of a god and the blood of the son of a 
king. • 

Here is a proud empurpling! . . . 

You seekers of royal dye 

On the desolate shores that lie about our lands, 

Now stay your labour and your seeking hands. 

For here is dye more rich than any come from the looms of 
Tyre; 
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Blood of the great and the awful, thickened with man’s high 
dooms, and heaven’s avenging fire. 

[Orca crouches on the terrace. The First and Second 
Women enter left silently , and go to the seat down¬ 
stage left , where they sit together, frightened. Orca 
takes no notice of them, muttering to herself. 

My potion of magic that I gave her—with this will she 
slay our god to help the stranger. But with what will 

she help herself? Ah, where is the magic that will help 
her? 

[The Women watch fearfully. Orca’s head drops to her 
breast, and she crouches with her hands spread out 
and downward before her, looking at the ground. 
Pasithea and Nephele enter left, laughing. During 
their following lines they frequently glance off left 
and occasionally blow kisses. The Women and 
Orca take no notice of them. 

pasithea [gaily]. Oh, what a day! Whoever would have 
thought we should entertain fifty Greeks? 

nephele [laughing]. If you ask me I think they’ve been 
entertaining us. 

pasithea. Isn t it just our luck, though—month after 

month with hardly a man worth spending the flick of an 
eyelid on- 

nephele. Much less a kiss - 

pasithea. Then—a whole shipload at once! [ Casually] 
Too many, of course. [Leaning against the terrace wall ] My 
dear, I’m utterly exhausted. 

nephele. I don’t wonder—the way you go on. 

pasithea. Well, the gods be thanked they’re not staying 
the night. J 6 

nephele. You don’t mean that. 

pasithea. Don’t I? [Laughing] Well, perhaps not. 
[Suddenly alarmed] I say—I wonder where the Princess is? 
We shall get into trouble- 

nephele. You’ll get into trouble more ways than that 
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if you’re not careful. But I don’t think Princess Medea will 
have noticed our absence. 

pasithea. She notices everything. 

nephele. Not to-day. I think she’s rather taken with 
the Greek captain. 

pasithea. No? Really? He’ll be the first man she ever 
looked at, if that’s true. [In mock concern ] Oh, dearl I sup¬ 
pose we ought to have stayed to keep her out of mischief. 

nephele [laughing]. You—to keep anyone out ot mis¬ 
chief? 

[They lean against the wall. The First and Second 
Women move down-stage centre , as Chorus. During 
the following , the light gradually dims to suggest 
the passing of some hours , and sky and sea become 
rose and indigo. If desired , Soldiers , Argonauts , 
and snore women may cross , pause and re-cross , 
miming conversation , laughing , flirting. In this case 
Pasithea and Nephele flirt with them. Orca remains 
quite still , and the others take no notice of the Two 
Women down-stage. 

first woman. Man the glorious, 

Man the great, 

Makes high quest 
And fronts his fate. 

second woman. Man the mighty, 

Man the strong, 

Glorifies his 
Deeds in song. 

both. But woman, woman 

May not roam. 

She has her life 
Within the home. 

Swelling sail 
And battle-cry 
For man the proud 
And man the high. 


first woman. 
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SECOND WOMAN. Salt adventure’s 

Dazzling gold 
For man the peerless, 

Man the bold. 

both. But woman, woman 

Keeps her place. 

Her life to live 
At slower pace 

/ And kindlier grace. 

first woman. For her no brazen clamour of shields, no 
call to roam. 

Only the small adventures of the market-place and home. 
second woman. She knows the peril and pain of love; 
knows, and is reconciled 

To her particular task, exceeding man’s, the bearing of a 
child. 

first woman. She may not take a forward place, her voice 
in council may not raise. 

Yet, if her wisdom lead to right, to man is given all the praise. 
second woman. Man for her may take no thought, 
beyond her lips and limbs for his desire. 

She for him will live and give her all, and ever tend a lovelier fire. 
both [more slowly]. And when his hopes fail, his mouth 
is ashes, and his life is breaking, 

To her heart is the deeper sorrow and the unrewarded 
aching. 

[7/ is now darker , with many shadows , and a beam of 
poisonous green light from the sea which lights the 
centre of ihe terrace. JEetes enters drunkenly left , 
supported by his Slave , and reels off right. The 
Others , except Orca and the Two Women , go off 
slowly to right, and left , Pasithea and Nephele go off 
right . The Two Women move up-stage , where they 
pause for a moment , silhouetted against the light , then 
/ go off right. Orca raises her head. She is now . 

- alone. 

/ 
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orca. The sacred words are slain. 

The dragon’s teeth are sown. 

Alas! the useless pain 

Of wasted wisdom thrown 
To a man’s arms down. 

[Absyrtus enters left. 

absyrtus. I have stayed too long in that boat and drunk 
too much. Where are our soldiers? Hell’s breath! following 
our example, I suppose, and filling their skins with Greek 
wine. I’ll have those same skins flayed off some of them 
to-morrow. . . . [Looking about him] I wonder where the 
Greek captain has got to? Trying to get the Fleece? [Laughs.] 
Well, he may go on trying, so long as his Greeks have any 
wine left. [IBooks off right, suddenly.] Medea—she looks 
strangely. What ails her? 

[Absyrtus slips behind a pillar. Medea enters right, 
slowly. 

medea [to Orca]. It is done. 

ORCA [cackling]. Ohe-hcl What maid could ever hold trom 
a pretty man? 

MEDEA [furiously]. Damned old hag, stay your tongue! 
[Sadly] I could not stay to sec the end. 

orca. The end you made. Well, you made your choice. 
You’ll get no good of it. I would I had never seen this 
day. 

absyrtus [emerging]. What is this, Medea? 

medea [turning to him affectionately , but sadly]. Ah, brother, 

I have- [breaking off.] Well, you shall know—soon. 

[Suddenly eager] Listen, brother! You always wanted to 
adventure. Will you sail with me to the end of the 
seas ? 

ABSYRTUS. Sail with you? What madness is this? 

medea [sadly]. No madness more. Madness is over. [Orca 
cackles.] Sail in the Greek ship with the heroes- 

absyrtus. What? And you? 

medea. I go with Lord Jason. 
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absyrtus [aghast]. You? 

[Before he can say anything more Pasithea, Nephe/e, and 
the Two Women rush on right, stopping suddenly 
in a tense group. 

pasithea. The Greek captain - 

nephele. He has killed the serpent-guardian of the 
Fleece- 

pasithea. Fie has taken down the Fleece- 

nephele. A woman was with him - 

first woman [wailing]. Our god is dead! 

second woman [wailing]. Weep for the death of a 
god! 

absyrtus. Furies of hell! 

MEDEA [desperately]. Brother—go with me! From chil¬ 
dren we have loved each other— [shuddering] and I go by 
terrible ways. [He makes an angry movement. She drops to her 
knees y gripping his robe.] Brother—I love him, but I fear 
him 1 You I love and do not fear. Go with me—for 
comfort- 

absyrtus [throwing her violently to the ground]. Traitor and 
whore! 

first woman [looking right]. The Greek—he is coming. 

second woman [looking right]. Ah! What does he bear 
upon his shoulders? Oh, evil day! 

[The Two Women, with Pasithea and Nephele, retreat 
m a group to left, looking right, fas on enters right. 
He carries a drawn sword, and over his shoulders 
is draped the glittering Golden Fleece. 

jason [exalted, to Absyrtus]. Well, Barbarian, I have your 
treasure. 

absyrtus [raging and bitter]. Well gained, with a woman’s 
robe for your shield, a woman’s forbidden art to guide your 
sword. 

jason [haughtily]. What is this? I need no woman’s help 
to my arm. ' r 

MEDEA [reproachfully]. What? Jason! 
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jason [to Absyrtus]. I have taken your Fleece, and I shall 
hold it. Will you fight for it? 

[Absyrtus puts bis band to bis sword , then hesitates, 
withdrawing his band. 

absyrtus. No. I could meet your sword, Greek, but not my 
sister’s magic into the bargain. Go, and the Furies hound you! 
medea. No! We have had enough of curses. 
orca. You yourself, Princess, will curse the last and bring 
the heaviest doom. 

JASON [gaily, sheathing his sword]. 

Talk not of doom. I sail for Argive shores, 

And nevermore shall Argo speed again 
Towards Colchis- 

medea [rising]. Jason—I shall go with you. 

jason [recoiling from her]. 

You? I have fear of you, Medea- 

medea [starting]. Fear? 

And after all has passed, and what I have done? 

JASON. 

What has been done, my right arm and my sword 
Have done- 

medea. Ungrateful! Would you deny me, then, 

What I have bought with my soul? 

jason. I say, I fear you, 

Who never yet feared man. There is in your eyes 
What I like not, and so—farewell. 

[He turns his back on her to go off left. Absyrtus, 
furious, snatches out his sword and springs at 
Jason’s back. 

absyrtus. , Ah, monsterl 

Diel 

[But Medea , swifter, draws a dagger and springs at 
Absyrtus, striking over his shoulder into his throat. 
Jason has snatched out his sword and spun round, 
but only to stare at Absyrtus, who is staggering, 
clutching his throat. 


c 
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Ah-h-h! Medea! 

[He falls. Medea watches him in horror , then drops the 
dagger and falls on her knees beside him. The 
Others, including any Supers who may have entered 
during the foregoing, are in tense, fearful groups. 
Orca is very still. 
medea [ whispering ]. brother—what drove my arm? 

orca [coldly]. The power you conjured. 
medea. Little brother—you 

Who shared my childhood’s play- 

absyrtus [ weakly, smiling at her]. Enough, Medea— 

You are—too rough—for play. . . . Farewell- 

[He dies. Medea looks at him in silence, then gently 
smooths down his eyelids and kisses him. 
medea. Oh, brother 1 

So have I wrought—and what is my reward? 

orca [a hand on Medea's shoulder ]. 

Ask yourself that when, in a distant land 
And on a distant day, you do a worse thing. 

[Medea looks at Orca, horrified, her hand clawing her mouth. 
medea [whispering]. 

A worse-than this ? . . . [Breaks down.] 

Oh, pitiless gods! How am I cast away! 

You who compel our love—and punish it, 

Look upon me, whom you have broken- [Going to Jason 

with bent head, blind with tears , pleading] Jason 1 
At least a word—one small, warm word of thanks, 

A little gleam in the night. . . . 

So much I have done, out of my love for you— 

[Jason remains unresponsive. Medea stands , her head 
bent , her hands idly stroking the Fleece. 

I killed my brother, only for you—for you. 

You had been dead, else. . . . And I have loved my brother 
Until I loved you better. . . . Love of you 
Has shut me out from every home in the world 
From every heart in the world, save only yours. 


/ 
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For love of you 

I am a thing abhorred—and in my path 

Lies what more deep cause for abhorring- [Stiffening, look¬ 

ing up at him with a terrible , desolate cry] Jason! 
jason [sadly y not moving ]. 

I came to Colchis on a golden errand. 

Mine was the dream, and mine the strength to grasp 

And weld it to my will- 

medea. But I have helped you! 

JASON. 

I did not ask your help. 

There is no glory in a task fulfilled 

Thus easily. I should have died o’ the task 

Ere I took you for help. Oh, woman, woman, 

Why did you come to me with your eyes like wine. 

Your mouth a passion-fruit of rich desires. 

And all your body fettering to the earth 

What I would have reaching the heavens? . . . My dream, 

My lovely golden dream of high endeavour 

And urgent peril, where is it now? A woman 

Has taken it to her breast and stifled it, 

And all the gold is mud. 

medea [quietly , desolate). And so for me 
No thanks, but only blame. 

orca. For woman ever 

More blame than thanks, as it has ever been 
From that long-distant morning of the earth 
When the first woman stole for the first man 
The wisdom of the gods, giving to him 
His lordship of the world, and to herself 
Relentless furies of pursuing shame, 

Travail, and an immutable frustration. 

medea [quietly , drawing away from Jason). 

So you would leave me here? Well, I can die. 

There is a time when it is good to die. 

And Pm past caring- 
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jason [ivearily\. No. You shall come with me. 

Though I fear much for what the end may be. 

[Jason turns from Medea and goes off left. Medea hesi¬ 
tates for a moment , with a flash of her old pride ; 
then she resigns her self y droops her head , and 
follows him. Orca moves up to the terrace , looking 
off to sea. The other Women have bowed their 
^heads. Any Men are looking off after Jason. After 
a moment the Men go off left , the Women crouching 
, in grief except Orca , who stands still , and the 
First and Second Women , who move down-stage 
centre , as Chorus. They speak their first verses 
quietly , with their heads bent, their hands held 
downward. 

FIRST woman. There shall be no hand held 

As a friend would hold to thee, 

O child of the night, compelled 
Of the night to be. 

second woman. No marriage-torch will flame 

Your love. There shall be no song. 
But only the burning shame 
And the voice of a deep wrong. 

first woman [lookingup]. 

Yet, in a woman’s fashion, 

My heart would kindlier wait 
For the flood of a wide compassion 
To ease the bonds of hate. 

second woman [looking up], > 

And the breath of a fair to-morrow 
Like a clean blade, to rend 
The clouding mask of sorrow 
From life’s face at the end. 

[Then together they raise their arms and throw back 
their heads , speaking more vigorously. The other 
Women also raise their heads. 
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both. Sweep, Argo, ship of beauty, eager of prow. 
Swift o’er the high, dark seas and so afar 
Out of our troubled ken, 

And in your lovely course this cheer bestow: 
That every darkness holds an ultimate star 
For the sad sons of men. 

SLOW CURTAIN 
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Hallowed Ground 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S TALE 

Elizabeth Street was wiped out in an air-raid. The site has been 
cleaned up, except for a little rubble. That site is our scene, 
at dusk on a summer's evening. Behind, the jagged pinnacles 
of an undemolished wall rise picturesquely—it is not to be 
denied that ruins in London took often strangely beautiful 
shape. The scene , then, is an open space bounded behind by a 
devastated wall. The lighting, not too dim, creates deep 
shadow on each side. 

The stage is empty. A car is heard to arrive. Its door slams. 
Doris enters from left, a spoilt beauty, overdressed, decorative. 
The voice of her escort is beard as she enters, then stops , dis¬ 
playing disgust for her surroundings. 

paverley [off J. Stop where you arc. I’ll be there in a 
moment. 

doris. Don’t forget to leave the car right. 
paverley. What do you think I’m doing now? Look 
after the pennies, and the pounds will look after themselves. 

doris [clenching fists in irritation]. Oh! Those proverbs! 
What docs that mean? 

[Paverley enters left, a gross fellow in bis forties , and 
somehow he manages to suggest that his linen is 
superlative. He chuckles fatly. 

paverley. That’s a business maxim. It means watch 
your step with the law in little things, and you’ve a better 
chance of getting away with the big things. 
doris. I don’t know a thing about the law. 
paverley. You’ll never need to. You’re above it. A 
face like yours would make water run uphill. 

doris. I’m not sure that I like your taste in compliments. 
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paverley. Aren’t you! Then- 

[.Approaches amorously. 
doris. And I could think of better places for being made 
love to than a rubbish heap in the East End. 

paverley [desisting]. Well, that’s true. There’s a time 
and place for everything. 

doris. I suppose you had to bring me here instead of 
going to Maidenhead and doing something civilized with 
the others. 

paverley. I thought you were interested. 

doris. In what? 

paverley. In what I was telling you at dinner. You 
looked as if you were listening. 

doris [quickly]. Oh, I was. 

paverley. All right. This is it. This is one of the sites 
I was telling you about. I wanted to see it again now they’ve 
cleaned it up nicely at the public expense. 

doris. What was here? 

paverley. Just a row of little houses. What didn’t get 
flattened got burned. The land you’re standing on is mine 
at the moment. I’ve bought it. 

doris. But why do you want to own land down here? It’s 
an awful district. 

paverley. Where there’s muck, there’s brass. Ever hear 
that one? 

DORIS. NO. 

paverley. You’re delicate-minded. I’m not. So I 
bought this land . . . and I’m wondering. I’m wondering a 
lot, and I’ve the brightest solicitors in the City of London 
wondering for me, looking for the holes in a certain Act of 
Parliament. There always are holes, thank God. 

doris. Why? Was there something funny about buy¬ 
ing it? S' 

paverley. No, but you wouldn’t believe the interference 
there is with the liberty of the subject in this war that’s being 
fought for liberty. J 
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doris. Oh, but I do. Income-tax. Surtax. 

paver ley. The pretty dears! Trying to fix it that a man 
can’t have more spending money than £5000 a year! Where 
do you think you’d be if I’d only £5000 to spend? 

DORIS [with respectful awe\. How do you do it, Dan? 

paverley. Me? I’m the man who likes high taxes. 
Positively likes them. They’re a forcing-house for enter¬ 
prise. They’re a challenge—and I’m a better man than 
you are, Gunga Wood. . . . All the same, I’m not too easy 
in my mind about this land speculation. It /'/ an outrage, 
Doris. A man buys because the seller can’t afford to hold 
for the rise in land values after the war, and the buyer can; 
and, believe me or believe me not, the Government’s trying 
to say there shan’t be a rise! How’s that for interfering 
with liberty? It’s worse. It’s monkeying with a natural 
law. 

doris. Can’t you do anything about it? 

paverley. I’ll out-smart them. They’re trying to make 
this war different from every war that ever was, and it can’t 
be done. Wars always were the bright man’s opportunity 
and always will be. What do you think you’re looking at 
here ? 

doris. I suppose I’m looking at what Jerry left behind 
him. 

paverley. And I’m looking at the future. I’m looking 
at a gold-mine. 

[As they stand looking at a future made safe for 
profiteers a Voice is heard. 

voice. The world has never had a good definition of the 
word ‘liberty.’ 

[The figure of Lincoln comes from the shadow and 
stands between them. Lincoln was just short of six 
feet four inches in height. He needs no platform 
from which to dominate. It is presumed that 
Taverley and Doris , the insensitive , do not see the 
figure. They stand as they were while he speaks. 
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Lincoln [very nineh as he said in 1864]. We all declare for 
liberty; but, in using the same word, we do not all mean 
the same thing. ith some the word ‘liberty’ may mean for 
each man to do as he pleases with himself and the product 
of his labour: while with others the same word may mean 
for some men to do as they please with other men and the 
product of other men s labour. The shepherd drives the wolf 
from the sheep’s throat, for which the sheep thanks the 
shepherd as his liberator, while the wolf denounces him for 
the same act as the destroyer of liberty. Plainly, the wolf and 
the sheep are not agreed upon a definition of the word 
‘liberty’ and precisely the same difference prevails to-day 
among us human creatures, all professing to love liberty. 
Recently, as it seems, the people have been doing something 
to define liberty, and thanks to them, in what they have 
done, the wolf’s dictionary has been repudiated. 

[Lincoln passes back into the shadow. 

doris. What was that? 

paverley. I don’t know. Chilly. Creepy. As if some¬ 
thing dangerous to me was gripping me. 
doris. Is it a raid? Listen. 
paverley. No Alert, anyhow. No, it isn’t planes. 

doris. Oh, I don’t like this place. It’s like a graveyard. 
Let’s get out of it. 

paverley. All right. While we’re here we may as well 
have a look at the other site. It’s this way, not far. 
doris. Must I? 

paverley. I thought you were interested in my interests. 
DORIS. Oh, I am. 

paverley. You d better be. It doesn’t do to be squeamish 
about the places the diamond rings come from. 
doris [takes his arm as thy go right]. O.K., Daniel. 

paverley [shakes her off]. And don’t call me Daniel. I’m 
Dan to my intimates. 

doris. Danny boy. 

paverley. Gurl [Exeunt right, Laver ley and Doris. 
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[A pause. Then Cherry enters left; in her twenties; a 
working-girl in her after-work dress which is not 
mourning for a dead husband', but neither is it gay. 
She has the inner dignity which transmutes the 
commonplace into the tragic. She enters slowly, 
carrying a camp-stool which she sets in an evidently 
accustomed place, but, standing by it, she checks its 
position by looking high up, right, left, centre. 
Satisfied, she sits, her hand straying to earth and 
finding rubble. She lets the rubble trickle through 
her fingers. Enter left Policeman. 
policeman. What! You again! 
cherry. I’m doing no harm. 

policeman. I’ve told you before you can’t sit here. Not 
if you are doing no harm. 

cherry. You’ve tried to tell me. 

policeman. And I’ve given you compassionate leave to 
sit. I’ve made allowance for your being a war-time case. 
But I’m risking reprimand from my inspector every minute 
I don’t move you on from here. Come on, now. 
cherry. Can’t you sec I’ve got to come here? 
policeman. No, I can’t. It ain’t healthy. Morbid, I 
call it. 

cherry. This was my house. 

policeman. Granted. And if they all came hanging 
round the places where their houses used to be we’d have so 
many public meetings on our hands. 
cherry. They’re not all like me. 
policeman. That’s a blessing. 
cherry. They don’t all seem to need to come. 
policeman. They’ve got restraint. Say you did have 

losses. I mean, losses beyond furniture and- 

cherry. I lost my husband. 

policeman. I know. I’m a regular officer. So I do know. 
I knew your husband before the war. 

cherry [rising^. That’s all over and done with. 
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policeman. It is. It’s over, as you might say, greatly. 
I’ve given up being surprised by human nature. Take your 
husband. Take Jim Dawson. He was known to the police, 
and with cause. 

cherry. He always treated me right. 
policeman. I’m not saying he didn’t. I take your word 
for his private conduct, but at the station we knew him for 
our reasons, and then when that Blitz came Elizabeth Street 
had a hero all right, and Jim Dawson was it. Of all people 
—from our point of view. Saved two and lost his life trying 
to drag an old faggot, big with dropsy, from a burning house. 
They never found what could be called his body, did they? 
cherry. And you wonder that I come here. 
policeman. Well, I do wonder. It’s the best part of a 
year ago. 

cherry. It’s yesterday to me. I come here, and I put this 
camp-stool just where it is now, and when I sit on it it’s like 
as if I was lying in bed. [JVAr.] I can see St Thomas’s spire 
there and the factory wall that didn’t fall down just as I 
used to see them when I lay in bed on a Sunday morning, 
and Jim wound up the blind, and there he was with a cup of 
tea. He always did, no matter what ... I mean, Jim’s 
Saturday nights never made no difference to his next 
mornings. He was always up first on Sunday, always, with 
that cup of tea for me before I’d blinked an eye. 
policeman. Yes, he was tough. 

cherry. Tender, I call it. And so I come here, Copper. 
It gives me the strength to go on. 
policeman \paces a step , theni\ What’s the job now? 
cherry. Shell-filling. 

policeman. That’ll be it. I can see it clearer now. 
Coming here strengthens your hate. Makes you want to 
help in giving Berlin what we got from them. 

cherry. No. It isn’t that. I don’t know what it is, but 
it isn’t that. I’ve not got the right mind for war. I never did 
hold with war. It’s crazy, and it’s cruel. 
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policeman [sternly]. When there’s a war on you’ve got to 
hold with war. I’m a police officer reminding you. 

cherry. I know I’m wrong, but I never can see how 
making widows in Germany is going to help me for being 
a widow in London. I don’t hate like they tell me to— 
barring him, of course. I’d be glad enough to hear he’d 
copped it from a bomb. He wouldn’t leave a widow. 
policeman. You’re engaged on war-work, aren’t you? 
cherry. The peacefullest place I know. You don’t 
think about the war in a shell factor}-. Only some time the 
whistle goes, and you’ve to stop working and stop for¬ 
getting. Then you remember. It’s a mystery to me why I 
go on. I don’t know what I’m living for. 

policeman. Oh, come! That’s no way to talk. 
cherry. It’s a true way. Where am I when the war- 
work ends? 

policeman. A good-looking woman like you? 
cherry. I’ve had my marriage. 

policeman. You never know. I’m a bachelor myself, but 
I keep my mind open. My idea of the future is that it’s a time 
when things happen. 
cherry. Not to me. 

policeman. You do too much sitting among the ruins. 
Now, look! You’ve got hopes. 
cherry. No, I haven’t. 

policeman. Every one’s got hopes. They’re something 
natural like . . . like noses. And you bring your hopes here 
and smother them. 
voice. London will rise again. 
policeman. That’s what I’m telling her. 

' [They both take the Voice for granted. 

voice. London was burned, and London was rebuilt. 
London will be rebuilt again. I who have seen London in 
ruins before tell you to be of good cheer. A London 
greater, more beautiful than the City you have known, will 
rise upon these ruins. 
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policeman. If you ask me it wouldn’t be hard to improve 
on Elizabeth Street. 

cherry [rising]. I beg your pardon. Elizabeth Street was 
my home. 

[She is now less tragic than she was. She has, so to speak , 
confessed to the policeman; she is the better for it. 
policeman. It was a bit short of baths, wasn’t it? 
cherry. Baths! I wouldn’t live in a Council flat if you 
gave it me rent-free. 

policeman. And why not? 
cherry. A flat isn’t a house, that’s why. 
policeman. Are you living comfortable at the moment? 
cherry. I’m not. I’m living crowded, back at Mother’s for 
the duration, and too many of us there. But the gentleman 
was speaking of after the war, wasn’t he? The gentle— 
somebody spoke. Who spoke? 

policeman. I don’t know neither. Too many irregular 
things happen in these vacant sites. I keep on telling you 
it’s unhealthy to come here. 

[A Figure enters from the shadow in the costume of the 
'Restoration. Kneller's painting of him is normally 
in the National Portrait Gallery. 
wren. I spoke. My name was Christopher Wren., 
cherry. Who’s he? 

policeman. Don’t display your ignorance, my girl. He 
built St Paul’s Cathedral. 

cherry. He’s a bit dressed-up for a foreman, isn’t he? 
Even if that is his Sunday suit. 

wren. I was surveyor-general and principal architect for 
rebuilding the whole city after the Great Fire. 
cherry. Just as you like. 
wren. As His Majesty liked. 

policeman. And a lot of it still standing, too. Only ... 
now, don’t get me wrong, will you? I’m not picking a bone, 
exactly, but . . . [to Cherry] did you ever go down the river 
in a steam-boat? 
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CHERRY. No. 

policeman. It gives you a sight of London, and the 
first thing you notice about that sight is—what do you 
think?—churches. Looks for all the world as if London’s a 

city of churches. 

wren. I built many churches. 

policeman. I know. Spires and spires you see from the 
river. 

wren. And what better can man do than express in stone 
the spirit of Christianity? 

policeman. Well, now, there I’ve got to be careful. I’m 
not saying anything against Christianity. I m a police officer 
and acquainted with the Blasphemy Laws. But it ain’t blas¬ 
phemy to say that people don’t live in churches. I could 
show you thousands of dwelling-houses that don’t express 
in stone the spirit of Christianity, or in brick either. Sec what 
I’m getting at, governor? Next time, that’s this time, would 
you put churches first? Churches or people? I mean to say, 

life begins at home. 

cherry. And ends there. 

policeman. I’ll take your backward-looking mind in hand 
in a minute. Meantime- 

wren. St Paul’s. St Clement Danes. St Stephen’s, Wal- 
brook. St Dionis Backchurch. All Hallows. St Mildred’s, 
Bread Street. St Margaret’s, Lothbury. Christ Church. 
St Dunstan-in-the-East. St Peter, Cornhill. St Swithin. 
St Bride. More. Many more. If I remember correctly there 
were fifty-two. One for every Sunday in the year. 

POLICEMAN. Mostly still there. And how about the houses? 
That’s what I want to know. How about the houses? 

cherry. He’d be too busy to bother with houses. r - 

WREN. I had to leave many things to my assistants. 

[Lincoln enters from the shadow. 

Lincoln. Can I help? I belong to a nation conceived in 
liberty and dedicated to the proposition that all men arc 
created equal. 
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wren [observing him through bis quhging-glass] . So you do. 

I was once privileged to hear a discussion on that national 
belief of the United States. It took place between my King, 
King Charles II, and your first President, Mr Washington. 

I shall never forget it. 

Lincoln. Mighty contrary opponents, sir. 

policeman. Well, they ain’t opponents now, see? America 
is with us in this war. 

Lincoln. And in the peace. I seem to have been called 
here where we are met to-night on a battlefield, on one of 
those hallowed places in England where men and women 
lost their lives defying by their bravery the instruments of a 
black and beastly tyranny. It is for us to be dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us; that from those honoured 
dead we take increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devotion. 

cherry [clasps Policeman s arm]. He means Jim. 

Lincoln. That we here highly resolve that those dead 
shall not have died in vain, that this nation, under God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom; and that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people, shall not perish 
from earth. [Turns to Wren.] And in the interest which has 
called you here to-night, Sir Christopher, houses for the 
people. To express in whatsoever building material may be 
most suitable the Christianity which is democracy. 

wren. In rebuilding England, to give primary considera¬ 
tion to the comfort of the common people. Is that what 
you ask of me? 

Lincoln. The comfort of the people, yes. 

wren. Dear mel It’s just as well, Mr Lincoln, that we 
who are dead have living minds. When my body was alive 
that would have seemed the most absurd of paradoxes. 
Even the most alarming. 

Lincoln. Very likely. The sedition of one age is the 
orthodoxy of another. 

wren. I must think of this. Architecture dedicated to the 
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service of democracy. You know, that’s a challenge. First 
the people. That’s a new impetus for architecture. I find 
it stimulating. [The confused murmur of many voices is beard. 

policeman. Here! What’s all this? 

[He unclasps Cherry's arm and looks official. 

Lincoln [. silences Policeman and listens\. Soldier. \es. 
Agricultural labourer. Yes, yes indeed. Dock labourer. 
Collier. Yes. Shop assistant. Mechanic. Yes. 

voices. Scientific town-planning! Abolish the great 
cities! Make country life interesting! Take the town to the 
country, and the country to the town! National parks! 

policeman. Sorry, sir. Can’t have a public meeting 
without a permit. Move on, there. Move on. 

Lincoln. I wanted to listen to the voices of the people. 

policeman. But it’s too soon for all that. There’s a war 
still on. [He ceases making “Move on ” gestures.] Not that I 
mean you, sir. Somebody’s got to be thinking about after¬ 
wards. 

CHERRY. You’ll not keep me quiet. 

Lincoln. I want nobody forbidden freedom of speech, 
least of all a woman, when houses are in question. What is 
it? 

cherry. It’s this talk about democracy in houses, that’s 
what it is. I’ve had enough of being democratic in a house. 
Look at us now at Mother’s. Eleven of us in that house, and 
more to come. Both my married sisters are soldier’s wives, 
and you know what leave does. Both expecting. [Policeman 
tries to check her.] All right, Copper, all right. There’s a war 
on with houses gone and everybody doing as they can. I 
know that as well as you do and better than most. [Only when 
it’s over am I to go on living in a crowd? Jim and me had a 
house to ourselves once. 

policeman. In days to come, Mrs Dawson, I’m prepared 
to spend a lot of time converting you. 

cherry. To what? 

policeman. To flats. I did duty in the Yvest End once. 

D 
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You might say I fell in love with the West End squares, 
those trees and those lawns. When the lights were up I’ve 
stood looking at a tree just for the pleasure of looking. 
cherry. What’s that got to do with it? 
policeman. You’ll see. Now take a block of flats. A 
high block, and what is it? It’s a row of houses built upwards, 
instead of each house taking up space on the ground. It’s a 
street gone perpendicular. 

cherry. I live on the level myself. 

policeman. Listen, will you? I’m telling you how not 
to live in a crowd. You want air, don’t you? If you build a 
row of houses on end you’ve room to put the space of a 
W'cst End square round it. You’ve put a tower in a garden. 
You’ve put green into Bethnal Green. And what you put 
inside the tower is central heating and hot running w'ater and 
a refrigerator in the kitchen, and you cook clean by elec¬ 
tricity, and you’ve an electric washer and electric iron and 
everything there is to keep dirt out and labour down. 
Lincoln. I can’t think why you’re a policeman. 
cherry. Then I can. What’s the good of having ideas 
if they’re daft ideas? You don’t get those things he says in 
real houses. 

policeman. Where do you get them? 
cherry. They’re only for ideal home exhibitions. 

[Policeman eyes her; then , as if canied away by sudden 
impulse , kisses her. 
cherry. What’s that for? 

policeman. I hardly know myself. It just came over me. 
Are you going to call a policeman? 

Lincoln. But he is right. 

cherry. Me assaulted by the police, and you say it’s 
right? And you that respectable-looking 1 

Lincoln. Possibly right in kissing you, certainly right 
in his more general suggestion. Democracy must not be 
modest in its demands. 

cherry [indicates Policeman]. Nothing modest about him. 
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wren. I’m a cool fellow, Mr Lincoln, but this moves me. 
I could lead an architectural crusade for these domestic 
citadels of the private man. It was putting the cart before the 
horse when public buildings had the best of our art, and 
homes were trifled with. Towers set in gardens! Well, 
problems of foundations for engineers to solve, then, for 
the designer working with the engineers, the beauty of 
strength in height and, inside, all convenience, all comfort 
that- 

cherry. We’ll have a blooming paradise after the war. 

policeman. You’re coming round already. A flat’s 
paradise now'. 

cherry. If there u'as such a flat outside a dream would I 
ever be in it? Yes—charring if some one else didn’t get the 
job first. Oh, I’m the only one among you with any common 
sense. Cities of towers in gardens! 

policeman. W'ith a swimming-pool in the basement. 

cherry. Oh, yes? And every tower with its own cinema, 
I don’t think. 

policeman. That’s right. Like the Queen Mary. A Queen 
Mary up endways on land. 

cherry. First-class passenger, ain’t you, Copper? Well, 
I’m not and never expect to be. There’s a difference between 
me and the rest of you. I’ve heard of money. 

Lincoln. Why should a necessary flow of money be 
dammed by the coming of peace ? 

cherry. Oh, I’ve no patience w r ith men. They never know 
the facts of life. Listen, Mister. There’s always money for 
wars. Then peace comes, and paying the bills makes money 
scarce. That’s one of the facts for you. 

Lincoln. Then plainly we must alter the facts about 
money. 

[Enter right Paverley and Doris as if crossing towards 
their car. Paverley checks. 

paverley. That’s a damned revolutionary thing to say. 
And from a policeman of all people I 
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policeman. As it happens, I didn’t speak. 
paverley. You didn’t? 
doris. I heard him. 

paverley. Of course you did. You’re a witness. I’ll 
report him for this. 

LINCOLN. I spoke. 

paverley [looks through Lincoln. He may this time have 
heard Lincoln , hut he still cannot see him]. Only two people here, 
and one’s a woman. It has to be you. 

policeman. I’ve heard of men seeing double. You’re 
seeing half. , 

paverley. Oh? So now it wasn’t you, but an imaginary 
third party. Do you think you’ll get away with that? 

cherry. We weren’t really talking about money, sir. I 
mean, only a little. 

paverley. Then don’t. Don’t talk about things you don’t 
understand. It’s dangerous. 

cherry. Yes, sir. You see, it came up because we were 
talking about where people are going to live after the war. 
paverley. No business of yours. 

Lincoln. No business of the people’s? 
paverley. I’ll say it isn’t. With all the interference I’ve 
to cope with from above, you don’t think I’ll stand for 
interference from below, do you? Not likely. I’ll decide 
where people are going to live after the war. I’ve got a 
stranglehold on that situation, and when I squeeze oranges, 
believe me, I squeeze them dry. I own this land. Get that 
into your fat heads and pay up when I tpll you to. It’s 
simple, isn’t it? The land is mine. 

Lincoln. Quite simple. I shall do nothing in malice, Sir 
Christopher, but do you feel as I do about this creature? It 
had seemed to me that this is hallowed ground. 

wren. Feel? I feel joined with you in the re-building of 
England in the spirit you have proposed. Obstacles must 
be dealt with. We might begin by making an example of a 
very nauseating impediment. 
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Lincoln. Thank you, partner. Let us remove the 
impediment. 

[They move on Paver ley, who remains unconscious of 
their presence. They do not touch him , but he feels 
throttled: tries to free his throat , backing till the 
three disappear in shadow. 

PAVER LEY [choking]. Here . . . what . . . you can’t do this 
to me. [But something happens to him: a bomb explodes. 

doris. Oh! I said there were planes about. 
policeman. Not to my knowledge. >'/ 

[Exit Policeman to investigate. 

doris. Why did I let him bring me to this horrible place? 
cherry. My home was here till it was bombed. 
doris. Was it? I know they say bombs don’t drop twice 
in the same place, but I’m taking no chances. Where’s the 
nearest shelter? ( 

policeman [re-entering]. You don’t need a shelter. 
doris. There’s a raid, isn’t there? 

policeman. No. I thought they’d located all the un¬ 
exploded bombs, but it seems they hadn’t. I’m sorry, miss. 
I’ve got bad news for you. He must have stepped right over 
a small D.A. just when it went. Fact is . . . well, miss, the 
remains are ... I wouldn’t go that way if I were you. 

doris [going left]. W'hy not? The car’s there. Oh, do you 
mean the car’s damaged? 
policeman. I didn’t examine the car. 
doris. Then I must. You see, the car’s in my name. 

[Exit Doris left. 

policeman. Yes. She’s what they call a realist. But 
she’ll be back. 

cherry. Oh! But why? 

policeman. He’d have the key of the car in his pocket. 
I couldn’t say where it is now. [ Gets out whistle .] She’ll be 
back. [Blows whistle and gets note-book out; pauses , looking at 
Cherry.] It’ud make queer reading for the inspector if I 
reported all that’s happened to-night. 
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cherry. Queer things have happened. It seems as if- 

policeman. It’s all been a good telling off for you, my 
girl. 

cherry. As if they had been sent... to me. [Picks up 
camp-stool.} I think I shan’t be coming here so often. 

policeman [rvho keeps looking off left y for he expects an 
ambulance]. That’s better. If it’s only given you curiosity 
about the future, it’s good. If it’s given you back your hope 
it’s better still. 

cherry. It does make you want to know what’s coming. 
policeman. You’ll do. [Dismissingher] I’ll be seeing you. 
cherry [moving right , then stopping]. How will you see me 
if I don’t come here? 

« 

policeman. I’ve been acquainted for some time with 
your present address. 

cherry. Have you? What’s your name, Copper? 
policeman. That’s a funny thing, you asking that. I 
was just thinking of names. I was thinking if ever I had a 
son I’d call him Christopher Lincoln after to-night. 
cherry [with quick shyness ]. I’ll be seeing you. 

[Exit Cherry right. Off left ambulance bell is heard. 

Policeman steps briskly towards it. 
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The scene is a room in the basement of a house in Tex ham Gardens 
—a room which has already been described by the author in his 
play “NoveletteThe lady of the house , prompted by a praise¬ 
worthy , humanitarian instinct, has rebelled at the idea of the 
lives of her domestic staff being eternally bound by the four 
walls of a hot and airless kitchen, and she has therefore set 
aside this little domain for their rest and refreshment during 
their leisure hours. It is known as the servants' sitting-room. 
Facing it, one sees that it has a window in the centre of the 
back wall, a fireplace left centre, and above this a door which 
leads to the kitchen. Another door in the back wall, right of 
the window, admits one to the area and to the joys and sorrows 
of the world beyond. 

The walls of the room are covered with some quite nondescript paper, 
and its furnishing is simple. In the centre is a square table, 
with straightbacked chairs to left, right, and back of it. Beneath 
the window is a smaller table, and on this a plant or fern. By 
the fireplace, slightly up-stage, is an easy-chair, and against 
the right wall is a sofa. Both have seen better days. In fact, 
having outlived their period of grandeur in the upper regions of 
the house, and being now relegated to the servants' basement, 
they may truly be said to have come down in the world. Below 
the fireplace is a cretonne-covered pouffe. Against the right 
wall, below the sofa, is a wireless cabinet. A small clock 
stands in the centre of the mantelpiece, flanked on either side 
by ‘ ornaments' The themes of the few pictures have appa¬ 
rently been inspired by the two major passions of love and war: 
men and maidens lingering by the old try sting-place, or 
wandering hand in hand through richly ornamental gardens, 
share the wall-space with scenes of writhing carnage on the 
cavalry battlefield. There are, too, a few colourful tradesmen's 
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calendars and , upright , small wall-mirror. Upon the larger 
table are a few magazines of the “ WOman's Weekly " type. 
When the curtain rises it is the evening of a day in winter. The 
lights are lit t a fire burns in the grate , and the window- 
curtains are drawn. Ella, her work-basket beside her , is 
seated on the sofa , sewing. She is about twenty , and one would 
describe her as interesting-looking rather than pretty. She 
has pale features , and eyebrows which slant ever so slightly 
upward; and there is about her a sense of quietness and a faint 
elusiveness which somehow suggest that in the soul of Ella the 
sewing-maid there are many and unrevealed depths. Just what 
is the secret of those depths one cannot say; nor will one learn 
it by merely looking at her , or even by talking to her. She //, 
indeed , of that shadowy company of beings whom Fate has set 
just a little apart from their fellow-creatures: a below-stairs 
Mona Eisa. ... The other occupant of the room is Cook. 
She is middle-aged , inclined to stoutness , and would be God's 
gift to an artist seeking a model for any of those advertisements 
extolling the domestic Nirvana to be attained through using 
So-and-So y s Soap-flakes , or Thingummy's Meat Cubes. At 
this present moment she is seated in the easy-chair , bending 
forward as she puts on a pair of felt bedroom-slippers. From 
the direction of the kitchen there comes through the open door¬ 
way the sound of a cocktail-shaker in violent action. 

cook [after a moment — straightening herself]. There! That's 
better! My word, but my feet haven’t half given me gyp 
to-day. Throbbing and jumping and springing and stabbing 
something cruel they’ve been. I wasn’t sorry, I can tell you, 
when madam says to me this morning, “Lady Headland and 
her son will be calling at seven for cocktails with me and Miss 
Melanie, and then we’ll be dining out and going on to a 
theatre—so no dinner to-night. Cook.” No dinner to-night l 
Those words was as sweet to me, Ella, as the singing of 
heavenly angels. They was, really 1 [Rising] Let's see, what 
was I talking about just now, before my corn stabbed? 
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ELLA [not looking up from her sewing]. You were telling me 
about the fortune-teller, Cook. 

cook. Course I The fortune-teller! [Moving up to behind 
the table] On Southend Pier it was, of all places. Well, she 
tells me the usual rigmarole, and then all of a sudden she 
stops, and she looks at me hand. “ There’s trouble coming to 
you, she says, just like that, “and it’s coming to you from a 
foreign gentleman,” she says. “Go on!” I says, laughing. 

Why,” I says, “the only foreign gentleman I know is old 
Mr Angelotti, the greengrocer’s father-in-law, and he’s 
ninety if he s a day, and has lain on a water-bed for the last 
fifteen years. But— [a dramatic pause] now listen to this, 
Ella: one week later, neither more nor less, I sends my best 
princess slip to the Chinese laundry—Chinese, mark you— 
foreign—and it comes back a rag—ruined. So there was 
something in what she said, after all. [Suddenly raising her 
voice—calling through the open doorway] Iris! Iris! 

IRIS [<#]• Yes? 

cook. You’ve shook that cocktail enough, surely. Bring 

it here and let me look if it’s all right. Ivy, what are you 
doing? 

\J v y* the kitcben-maidy appears in the doorway. She 
is a little nondescript wisp of a thing,, of about 
sixteen. 

ivy. I’m not doing nothing. Cook. 
cook. Ho, indeed 1 And what d’you think you are, eh? 
A lily of the field or what? You get along with you and find 
something to do this instant-minute 1 
ivy [turning to go]. Yes, Cook. 

cook. Here pick up those shoes of mine and put them 
under the kitchen dresser. I hate to see things lying about! 

[Ivy picks up the shoes and disappears into {be kitchen. 
Iris, the parlour-maidy comes in , carrying a tray 
upon which are a cocktail-shaker and glasses. She 
is pretty , has a neat figure , and is quite , quite sure 
of herself. / 
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iris [as she enters ]. Here you are, Cook, though I’d have 
thought I’d mixed enough cocktails by now to do it proper. 
And how you can tell whether it’s right or wrong by just 
looking at it, I’m sure I don’t know. 

cook. Neither do I. Here, give it to me. 

\She takes the shaker from the tray , unstoppers it with 
one deft movement , and pours a little into a glass. 

iris. Here, I say! 

cook [swallowing it appreciatively]. M’m! Not bad. 

[She pours out some more—this time a glassful. 

iris [expostulating!)]. Why, Cook, whatever are you 
;> 

cook. What do I look as if I’m doing? And anyway, 
this isn’t for me; it’s for my poor feet. [She drinks.] You 
know I can never make up my mind whether I really like 
these here fancy cocktails. 

iris [resentfully]. You’ve wrapped yourself round that 
one quick enough, anyway. One of these fine days, Cook, 
you’ll wake up and find you’re a dipso’—that’s what’ll 
happen to you. 

cook [shrilly]. Hey? What? Something’ll happen to you 
right now if you’re not careful, you saucy baggage, you! 
Dipso’ indeed 1 [ Thrusting the glass back on to the tray] Here, 
take this—and don’t forget to rinse it. 

iris. And what about the tidy lot you’ve drunk? 

cook. Fill it up with gin—it needs a bit more kick, if you 
ask me. And don’t stand there, Iris, like a dying duck in a 
thunder-storm! God bless my soul! they’re waiting for those 
drinks in the drawing room, aren’t they? Go on! [Iris turns 
and goes off rather sulkily into the kitchen. Cook calls after her:] 
And, Iris, don’t forget to take a good look at the honour¬ 
able—and tell us what he’s like. [To Ella] The Honour¬ 
able Julian Headland ... I can’t say I was much struck 
by the look of him in the newspaper photos. A bit 
weedy-looking, if you ask me. . . . What did you think, 
Ella? 
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ella. I don’t remember what he looked like. 
cook. Why, it was only yesterday you saw them. 
ella. I didn’t take much notice. I was busy. 
cook. You’re always busy! . . . “The Honourable 
Julian Headland, only son of Lord and Lady Headland, 
chatting to Miss Melanie Colyngham at the races.” That 
was in one paper. And “Peer’s son picks himself a peach. 
Lord Headland’s son and heir dancing at the Dorchester with 
socialite Melanie Colyngham.” That was in The Mirror. . . . 
And his pa and ma dining here the night before last, and 
to-night the young gent himself, with Ma to see fair play. 
You mark my words, it’s a case all right. Our Miss Melanie 
will be Lady Headland one fine day. You’ll seel [A short 
pause.] I suppose she hasn’t said anything to you, has she? 

ella. Miss Melanie? To me? Why, of course she 
hasn’t. 

cook. I just wondered. She always seems to be popping 
in and out of your sewing-room upstairs these days. 

ella [quietly]. If Miss Melanie chooses to come and talk 
to me now and then she can, I suppose. It’s not of my 
seeking. And as for the young gentleman, she’s never even 
mentioned him to me, not once. 

cook [looking at her narrowly]. And it’d be all the same if 
she had, wouldn’t it, Ella? You wouldn’t tell. Oh, no! [As 
Ulla is silent—still looking at her] You’re deep, Ella, that’s 
what you are—deep. [Ella still stitches away in silence. Cook 
moves a little nearer to her.] When are you going to marry that 
policeman of yours? Soon? 
ella. Quite soon. 
cook. Is he very handsome? 
ella. Jim? No, not a bit. 

cook [nodding approvingly]. I’m glad to hear it. You’re 
sensible, dear, you are. I wasn’t: I was a fool: I married 
Albert Gosling for one thing—his nose. Apart from his 
nose, that man was nothing—nothing at all—and well I 
knew it. But his nose, Ella, his nose I could not resist. One 
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look at it—and my fate was sealed. . . . And, believe it or 
not, before we’d been married a year that nose had turned 
as red as grannie’s flannel petticoat and been broken twice 
through falling down drunk. And that was that. As I once 
read in a book—the melody was ended. 

ella [as Cook appears to be waiting for her to say something j. 
Yes? 

cook. And I don’t mind admitting something to you, 
Ella: I’m still a bit soft when it comes to good looks in a man. 
I am, really. It’s a weakness with me. Some of them film 
stars, for instance, I would not miss for worlds. Nothing 
wrong, mind you. Just a ninepenny seat, a bag of choco¬ 
lates, and my thoughts—that’s all. 
ella. I see. 
cook. Sstl! 

ella [looking up from her work]. What? 

[Cook flaps her hand at her to be silent. It would 
appear that some occult power has hinted to her of 
unlawful goings-on in the kitchen. She stiffens y 
listens , flaps her hand again at Ella , then starts 
to tiptoe stealthily towards the open door left. 
cook [her suspicions confirmed — sharply]. Ivy! 
ivy [off — startled]. Y-yes, Cook? 

cook. I thought sol You leave that cold chicken alone— 
picking at it—I saw you! You get enough and more to eat 
in this house, so just you learn to keep your fingers to your¬ 
self, d’you hear? The very idea! Ha! [Returning again to 
centre—to Ella] They’re all alike, kitchen-maids, always one 
of two things—cither they’re pickers, or they’re breakers. 
Soon as I set eyes on that girl I said to myself, “You’re a 
picker, you are.” [Calling again towards the kitchen] If you 
can’t find anything to do give Trixie a saucer of milk. 

IVY \°JT\- She’s just had one. 

cook. Then give her another. It may be her birthday, 
for all you know. [To Ella again ] You know, Ella, I always 
used to fancy our Miss Melanie’d make a match of it with 
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that Mr Forbes. Never away he wasn’t, at one time. Dining 
here one night and taking her to a theatre the next—and 
then, all of a sudden, it stopped. I’ve often wondered why. 
Perhaps she decided she’d sooner be Lady Headland one 
day, than just plain Mrs Forbes, eh? 
ella. Perhaps. 

cook. Here’s Iris! [Iris re-enters from left.] Well? 
iris [crossing over to right). Well what? 
cook. What’s he like? 

iris [in front of the mirror-prinking her hair). M’m? 
cook [exasperatedly). Iris Warburton, don’t be so aggra¬ 
vating! Leave your hair alone, and tell us what he’s like,"the 
Honourable Julian! 

iris. Him? [Turningfrom the mirror) A rabbit, if you must 
know: a thin, white, mingy little rabbit! He hasn’t exactly 
got pink eyes, but you feel he ought to have. That, Cook, is 
the Honourable Julian Headland in a nutshell, and if he’s 
the best Miss Melanie can get hold of—God help her! 

cook. Here, here, that’s no way to speak of our Miss 
Melanie. Wc haven’t all got jour weakness for soldiers, you 

know. We don t all of us make fools of ourselves over any¬ 
thing in a uniform. 

iris [with a toss of her head). We don’t all of us get the 
chancel 

t COOK * Uniforms! Pah! That’s all that matters to you. 
I’m told they even have to keep the Chelsea Pensioners under 
lock and key when it’s your afternoon off. 

iris [roused). Well, if ever I take a second look at a man 
like the Honourable Julian it’ll be just to make quite sure 
he s human that s all. [She turns again to the mirror. 

cook [to Ella). Them photos can’t have been far wrong, 
^ V^eedy-Iooking! [To Ivj, who has just wandered in from 
the kitchen) And what might you want. Ivy ? 
ivy. Nothing, Cook. 

cook. You’re welcome to it. [To Ella and Iris—moving 
to right of the table] All the same, she’ll make a lovely bride, 
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will Miss Melanie. Lovely! It’ll be a real slap-up wedding, 
too. You’ll see. When madam does a thing she does it 
proper. [She sits on a chair right of the tabled I’ll say that for 
her. 

ivy. Is Miss Melanie going to be married, Cook? Is there 
going to be a wedding? 

cook. If there is. Ivy, there’s no need for you to concern 
yourself. 

ivy. But I like weddings, I do. I once went to one. Down 
our street it was, and it was lovely. Coo! but I wasn’t half 
sick when I got home! 

cook \rapping the table]. Ivy! That—will—do! Really 1 
[To Ella and Iris ] It’s funny, but I always feel I want to cry at 
weddings somehow. ^ ^ 

iris. You won’t at this one. One look at him, and you’ll 
laugh your head off. [A short laugh.] You should see his 
ears, the way they stick out, like fans. If he turns his head 
quick you feel quite a draught. 

cook. Oh, go on. Iris! I do believe you’re making him 
out worse than he is. 

iris. I couldn’t. Nobody could. 

cook. Perhaps he’s got a nice mind: perhaps he thinks 
beautiful thoughts all day long. 

iris. Him? Think? Ha! That’s a good one 1 
cook. Then whatever can she be thinking about? Surely, 
being a ladyship can’t mean as much to her as all that! 

iris. Listen: if that man offered to make me a queen—a 
queen, no less—I’d still say “On your wayl” 

ivy. I had a dream the other night, I did, and I dreamt I 
was a queen. 

cook. Ivy, don’t talk so silly! 

ivy. But I did, Cook, and you and everybody was all 
bowing and scraping to me like anything. 
cook. Ho! we was, was we? 

iris. Me? Bowing and scraping to you, you little what¬ 
not? That certainly was a dream! 
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ivy. All except Iris, and she came crawling to me on ’er 
’ands and knees, she did. 
iris. What! 

IVY n &\- You looked ever so funny, Iris. 
iris [very incensed]. You’ll look a damn sight funnier before 
I’ve finished with you, Miss Impudence! 

[She makes a dash towards Ivy. The latter, with a little 
“Whoop!” dives for the kitchen, but just as she 
reaches the open doorway, she pulls up short — con¬ 
fronted by Miss Melanie. They have, in fact, 
almost collided. For an appreciable moment there 
is complete silence: Melanie faces the startled Ivy; 
Iris, arrested in the chase, stands up-stage centre, 
behind the table; Cook stares; and Ella', needle in 
mid-air, pauses in her sewing. Just for this 
moment it is as though the little group has been 
frozen into sudden immobility. And so before they 
come to life again let us describe this Miss Melanie, 
of whom we have heard so much. It is easily done, 
for we see at once that she is quite young and very, 
very pretty in her feune file ’ evening frock. That 
is all. Perhaps we shall learn a little more about 
her as the play goes on. . . . Cook is the first to 
speak. 

cook [rising slowly—still staring ]. Why, Miss Melanie. . . . 
melanie. I . . . want to speak to Ella, please. I—I’ve 
torn a little rent in my frock. Perhaps she can mend it for me. 
ella [rising]. Why, yes, miss. 

[There is just a split second of awkwardness , during 
which no one seems quite to know what to do. Then: 
cook [bustlingly]. Now then, Ivy, don’t stand there! 
Mind out of Miss Melanie’s way, can’t you! 

ivy [stepping aside confusedly ]. Oh- 

cook. And you, Iris—there’s something I want you to do 
for me in the kitchen. Hurry along, now! [Miss Melanie 
advances a step or two , leaving the doorway free for lyy and Iris. 
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The two go off into the kitchen. Cook pauses for a moment by Miss 
Melanie.] Such a pretty frock, miss. I do hope it isn’t a bad 
tear. 

melanie. No—oh, no, it isn’t. 

[Cook goes off into the kitchen , closing the door behind 
her. Melanie moves a few paces to down left. 
ella [placing her sewing on the sofa—crossing over to her]. 
Will you show me where it is, miss? [Kneeling beside her] Is it 
in the skirt part? 

melanie. No. There isn’t any tear. I told a fib. 
ella. Miss? 

melanie [crossing over to right—an hysterical edge to her 
voice]. I had to I If I’d stayed in that room a second longer, 
only one second, I’d have screamed 1 

ella [stillon her knees]. Would you, miss? 
melanie. Yes, I would 1 [A little sound between a laugh and 
a sob y which snaps off almost as soon as it has begun.] Do get up, 
Ella, you look so funny, kneeling there. 
ella [rising]. Yes, miss. 

melanie [sitting on the sofa]. And . . . come over here, 
please. I want to talk to you. [Ella obeys y crossing over and 
standing in front of Melanie. There is a little pause. Looking 
up at her] You’re going to be married very soon, aren’t 
you? 

ella. Yes, miss, I told you so the other day. 
melanie. And he’s a policeman, and his name’s Jim. 
[Ella nods.] Do you—like him very much, Ella? 
ella. Very, very much. 

melanie. But, supposing you didn’t like him at all, 
supposing you just couldn’t bear the sight of him, would 
you still marry him? 

ella. Why, no, of course I wouldn’t. 
melanie [persisting in her catechism]. Not even if your own 
mother wanted you to? • 

ella. I haven’t got a mother, but if I had I wouldn’t 
marry a man I didn’t like, just to please her. 
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melanie. No, I don’t believe you would. You’re so . . . 
different. 

ella. Different, miss? 

melanie. From me, from anyone else I’ve ever known. 

There’s something about you—I don’t know-[ Unable 

to express herself\ she breaks of , and there is a moment's silence .] 
I’m going to be married, too, Ella: I’m to marry the Honour¬ 
able Julian Headland. Mother’s giving a big party next week 
to announce it. 

ella [because she can think of nothing else to say]. How nice, 
miss. 

melanie. Nice? [Hotly] It’s nothing of the kind! [She 
rises—goes up-stage—then faces Ella again.] It’s ghastly! It’s 
terrible! It’s—I do know the word, Ella, but I won’t say it! 
Have you the least idea what he’s like? 

ella [quite simply]. Yes, miss, a rabbit—leastways. Iris 
says he is. 

melanie. Iris! [Angry at first — then a bitter little laugh.] 
She’s quite right, though—he is. 

[She moves restlessly across to left . 

ella. Then why marry him, miss—unless you’ve a very 
special fancy for rabbits? 

melanie. I haven’t! I loathe them! And as for Julian— 
oh, if only you knew how I long to slap his stupid face and 
tell him to get out of my sight for ever! 

ella. Then—why don’t you? 

melanie. Because—because I can’t bear the thought of my 
friends pointing at me behind my back—whispering to one 
another—“ Have you heard about Melanie and Julian? But, 
my dear, it’s all off 1” And, perhaps most of all, because I can’t 
bear the thought of hurting Mother. And she would be hurt 
—terribly. I, her daughter, and Julian, the son of her darling 
school friend, Marion—it’s the dream of her life come true. 

ella. But, Miss Melanie- 

melanie. No, Ella, it’s no use; I’ve let myself in for this, 
and I’ve got to go through with it. Ywtgot to! 
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ella. But—why did you ever say “ Yes” to him, in the 
first place, miss? 

melanie. Only the Sphinx knows the answer to that. 

ella. The what? 

MELANIE. The Sphinx! Egypt—where I met Julian last 
spring! Egypt! Do you know what that means? [Ella 
shakes her head.] Cleopatra’s Nile and all that! Blue skies, 
white buildings, and a blazing sun! A cruising poster come 
to life! Dancing from dusk to dawn! Moonlit rides to the 
Pyramids! And the Egyptian nights—oh, it isn’t fair that 
there should be such nights! And Julian Headland, who’l 
one day be Lord Headland, the third richest man in England, 
begging me, imploring me, to marry him! And Mother, not 
exactly saying anything, but hinting how happy it would 
make her! Can’t you see it all? . . . I lost my head, Ella, 
that’s what I did: I lost my head. 

ella. Yes, miss. 

melanie. It’s all rather like a ring I once bought. I knew 
all the time that it was a fake, but in the shop, with the lights 
arranged so that it sparkled and glittered, it seemed lovely, 
and I bought it. It looked quite different when I got it home 
—and I hated it and didn’t want it any more. ... It was the 
same with Julian. When we got back to England I saw him 
as he really is, and I didn’t want him any more. . . . Only it 
was too late. I can’t just drop him down a grid, like I did 
with the ring, can I? [There is a pause. She sits on the arm of 
the easy-chair.] I’m so miserable, Ella. You can’t think how 
desperately miserable I am! 

ella. I’m sorry, Miss Melanie. If there’s anything I can 
do. . . . 

melanie [despairingly]. There isn’t. Nobody can do any¬ 
thing. I believe it was all arranged years and years ago, at 
the very hour I was born. I’m a fatalist these days, Ella, 
that’s what I am. 

ella [trying to be comforting ;]. Perhaps it won’t be so bad, 
miss. 
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melanie. You’ve only to take one quick look at Julian 
Headland to realize that nothing could possibly be worse. 
He’s the end\ [A tiny pause.] I saw such a nice policeman at 
Hyde Park Corner the other day. He reminded me, in a way, 
of Denis Forbes. 
ella. Who, miss? 

melanie [hastily]. Oh—just some one I knew—once. 
ella [quietly]. I see, miss. 

melanie [moving about — restlessly]. Ohl—oh, if only 
Mother and her darling Marion would have one great, big, 
shattering, all-in rowl It’s the only thing that might save me. 
ella. Perhaps if you wish hard enough . . . 
melanie [shaking her head]. No. . . . It’ll be just my luck 
for a sudden brawl to spring up between them at the wedding 
reception—when it’s too late. [A pause. Ella stands very 
quiet and still. Melanie looks at her , almost as though seeing her for 
the first time; then , as though obeying a sudden impulse , she goes 
nearer to her. ] It’s strange how I . . . find myself able to talk 
to you . . . like this. I don’t to other people, you know. 
We’re friends, aren’t we, Ella? 

ella. It’s good of you to say so. Miss Melanie. 
melanie [still looking at her]. You know ... I should 
hate to he anyone you had a grudge against. I think I should 
be afraid. 

ella. Why, miss? 

melanie. You’re very quiet, but you have a way of look¬ 
ing at people. . . . 

ella. I only look at them ordinary. 
melanie [shaking her head]. No. [She moves a little away. ] 
What does it feel like to have no one at all, not even to know 
who your parents were? f 
ella. I’ve got Jim. 

melanie. Yes, but no parents—nothing behind you but 
a blank. 

ella [with a little shrug]. I suppose it’s a case of what 
you’ve never had you never miss. 
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MELANIE. But—don’t you know anything about yourself? 
ELLA. No, miss. At least . . . there is something . . . 
only you’d laugh if I told you. 

melanie. Not if I promised not to. 

ELLA. Well, it’s my great-grcat-great-grandmother—I 
don’t rightly know how many ‘greats,’ miss—but they do 
say she was ... a witch! 

melanib. A- [She stares at her , then breaks into a 

laugh , instantly checked .] There! I did laugh! I’m so sorry, 
Ella. 

ella. I thought you would. It doesn’t matter. 
melanie. But, Ella, a witch—with a cat and a broom¬ 
stick and everything 1 Who can have told you such rubbish? 

ella. It was my first place in service, miss, at Windsor 
with two ladies. They were very old and quite poor, but 
they were very clever. They’d spent all their money on books 
and travelling about. It was them who told me. 
melanie. But—they were teasing you. 

ELLA [quietly]. Oh, no, miss- And they said that 

was why I was so afraid of [pointing across to the fireplace\ 

that. 

melanie. The fire? But you—you’re not afraid of it! 
ella. Oh, but I am, miss. I can’t remember a time when 
I wasn’t mortal afraid of it. That’s why I always keep as far 
away from it as I can. If I get near it, it’s as if the flames are 
reaching out to me . . . licking at me. It s it s horrible, 
missl You don’t know how horrible it is! 

melanie [staring at her—furiously impressed , in spite of her¬ 


self]. Ella! _ 

ella. They said it was because she was—burned. King 

James and the people did it to her because she was a 


witch. 

melanie. But—you don’t really believe any of this? 
ella. I only know—I’m afraid of—the fire. . . . And 
there’s something else, something that happened to me when 
I’d gone for a walk in what they call the Great Park. I d 
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got to a part where it was all wild, and the trees grew all 
twisted, and there were ferns as tall as myself, and foxgloves, 
and yellow toadstools. . . . And she was there, miss, gather¬ 
ing weeds. 

MELANIE. She? 

ella. I didn’t like the look of her, and I tried to hurry 
by, only she wouldn’t let me. She grabbed me by the wrist, 
and she told me I’d got witch-eyes, and she said I was one of 
them. 

melanie. One of what? 

ELLA. I don’t know, miss. . . . And then, just before I 
got away from her, she gave me the flower—because I’d got 
witch-eyes, she said. And as I was hurrying off she called 
after me, “Good-bye,” she said, “and to hell with James of 
Scotland 1” . . . I’ve still got the flower, miss. I’ll show it to 
you. [She goes to the sofa, takes a little purse from her work- 
basket, opens it, and produces from it a little shrivelled-up object 
that may, a long time ago, have been a flower .] Look! 

MELANIE [drawing nearer-peering at the object lying in Ella's 
palm]. But—what is it? 

ella. The flower of strife she called it. And I was to 
crumble it up and let the dust of it fall to the floor, miss, and 
wish as hard as ever I could; and then there’d be strife, but I 
wasn’t to mind that, because presently the strife would end, 
and the wish be granted. That’s what she told me. 

melanie [looking at it a second longer — then turning away]. 
It’s utter nonsense, Ellal 

ella. Yes, miss. 

melanie. You don’t believe it yourself, do you? [Ella is 
silent.] Because if you do you’d have wished . . . wouldn’t 
you? 

ella. What for, miss? I didn’t have to wish for Jim. He 
just happened. And there’s nothing else I want. ... If I 
was to wish at all it would be for you. 

melanie. But it isn’t true 1 This is the twentieth century, 
and things like that just don’t happen—and, anyway, you’re 
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not a witch at all: you’re Ella, Mother’s sewing-maid! . . . 
Ella, you can't believe in such things! 

ella. No, miss. . . . All the same, it’d be so easy, just to 
crumble it up—and wish—that things might come right for 
you and Mr Forbes. 

melanie [sharply]. What do you know about Mr Forbes? 
ella. Nothing, miss . . . only what I guessed . . . and I 
would like to help. 

melanie [looking at her — speaking very matter-of-factly]. 
You can’t! Listen, Ella. I’m going to be Mrs Julian Head¬ 
land—Lady Headland, one day—and I’ve forgotten all about 
Denis Forbes—I’ve forgotten all about him, do you hear? 
ella. I hear. 

melanie. And now I must go; they’ll be wondering 
where I am. [She turns abruptly , goes to the door left , grasps the 
handle , then pauses. There is a very short silence — then, quietly :\ 
I’m sorry, Ella . . . that wasn’t true ... I haven’t forgotten 
him . . . and I never shall. . . . He kissed me once. ... He 
was shy and awkward, and so was I. . . . But I shall always 
remember. [A mere fraction of a pause.] I must go! 

ella. No, miss! Wait!—oh, miss, please! Let me wish 
—let me wish—now—for you and Mr Forbes! 
melanie. No, Ella! No! Don’t be silly, please! 
ella. But, Miss Melanie- 

melanie. Ssh!—I can hear Mother’s voice!—I do be¬ 
lieve she’s coming here! 

[She moves quickly away from the door. Ella whisks 
round and drops the withered flower into her work- 
basket y sits hastily on the settee, and snatches up 
her sewing. The next instant , the door left opens 
and Janet Colyngham, followed by Lady Headland 
(Marion), comes in. Melanie's mother is nearer 
fifty than forty, well-groomed and quite attractive- 
looking. She is, in actual fact, an extremely kind- 
hearted woman, whose greatest desire is to promote 
the happiness of others. Unfortunately, her 
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notions as to the form the happiness is to assume 
do not always agree with the hopes and ideals of 
those whom she wishes to benefit—as witness the 
present situation between herself and her daughter , 
to whom , incidentally , she is really quite sincerely 
devoted. Lady Headland , who is about the same 
age , is also quite attractive-lookings though more 
synthetically so. She makes the very best of her 
appearances and in this she is wise y since her mental 
make-up would not get her far. 

janet [as she enters]. Melanie! My dear! What are you 
doing down here? And Julian upstairs, all alone, you 
naughty girl! 

marion. And looking so disconsolate, poor boy. 

melanie. I—I just wanted to speak to Ella. 

janet. Darling, you’ve had all day in which to speak to 
Ella. 

marion. Pwovoking cweaturel [For there are occasions , 
and this appears to be one of them, when, for some reason or other , 
Lady Headland and the letter ‘ r* are not on speaking terms.] Wun 
along at once, do, and put my pweeious one out of his 
misery. 

melanie [almost too ingenuously]. I’d like to, Lady Head¬ 
land. [To her mother] I’m so sorry, Mother. I’ll go at once. 

[She hurries off, leaving the door open. 

JANET [calling after her]. Marion and I won’t be two 
minutes! 

marion [smiling after her]. Sweetl [To Janet] When I think 
of those two dear things dwifting down the aisle together 
it’s almost too beautiful to bear. I shall cwy most bitterly, 
I know I shall. [She sighs happily. 

janet. But, Marion, it’s usually the bride’s mother who 
ewies—er—cries, I mean. 

marion. Darling, I shall cwy, whether it’s usual or not. 
I simply shan’t be able to Kelp myself, even though it will 
make me look all tear-stained and waddled at the weception. 
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and cwuel people will point at me and say, “What a 
week!” . . . Janet, she does adore him, doesn’t she? 

janet. My dear, she’s madly in love with him. She 
doesn’t show it much, but that’s because she’s such a reserved 
little thing. But I know. Mothers always do. 
marion. Her first love! The womance of it all! 
janet. Yes ... at least, Marion, there was some one else, 
once—oh, but nothing serious—his name was Forbes. 

marion. Forbes? Forbes? No, dear, I’ve never known 
any Forbes! [Thus are all the Forbes of this world swept into 
oblivion .] What was he, this Forbes? 

janet. I forget. Oh, it didn’t really mean anything at all. 
Just a stupid boy-and-girl affair. 

marion. Like you and the young singing-master! Shall 
I ever forget how you insisted on having pwivatc lessons 
from him, and how distwacted you were when he sent you 
away after the second and told you you had a voice like a 
fwog and would never learn to sing in a thousand years? 
Darling, you ewied yourself to sleep in the dormitowy 
evewy night for a week. 

JANET. What about you and the riding-master? 
marion. Oh, I know, dear, I know. And I hated horses, 
too; and every time I felt myself falling off I would say to 
myself, “It is for him!”—and then I would fall, bwavcly, 
beautifully.—Oh! 

[The little exclamation is prompted by her sudden 
awareness of the presence of Ella y seated on the 
sofa , her head bent over her sewing. 
janet. Why, Ella! I’d forgotten you were in the 
room! 

ella [rising—gathering up her sewing ]. I’m sorry, madam. 
janet. No, no, you needn’t go. Get on with your work, 
please. 

ella [sitting again—preparing to continue with her work]. 
Thank you, madam 

janet [to Marion—in an undertone]. My little sewing-maid. 
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A genius with her needle, dear, but just a little odd. Lives 
in a world of her own, you know. She simply won’t know 
we’re here. 

marion. We ally ? [Studying Ella. 

janet. Marrying a policeman quite soon. Too tragic, 
losing her. 

marion. So ungwateful of her, too. But there, they 
always are. They never seem to stop getting mawwied, or 
falling down the back stairs and bweaking their legs, or 
something equally iwwitating. Anything to inconvenience 
one, I always say! 

JANET. Darling, if we start on the servant question we’ll 
never get to Boulestin’s to-night. I booked the table for half¬ 
past, and we mustn’t be late for the Ballet. 

marion. Of course not. I adore the Ballet. All that 
leaping and jumping about. It’s so soothing just to relax 
and sit back and watch it, and to feel that one hasn’t got to 
do it oneself. 

janet. Then I’ll call Cook now, shall I? 
marion. Cook? 

janet. Darling, isn’t that why we came downstairs? The 
sauce 1 

MARION. Oh, of course! Stupid of me! Call her at once, 
please! I shall never know another moment’s peace of mind 
until I know everything about that delicious sauce! Wichard’s 
talked of nothing else ever since. Call her, dear, do! 
janet [calling towards the kitchen]. Cook! 
cook [off] . Yes, Madam ? [She appears in the doorway. 

janet. Oh, Cook, will you come hfere a moment, please? • 
Lady Headland wants to talk to you. [Cook comes farther into 
the room.] Darling, this is Cook. 

marion. How-do-you-do, Cook? I’ve been aching to 
tell you how very much my husband and I enjoyed*the 
marvellous dinner you gave us when we dined here the 
other night. 

cook [obviously gratified]. Your ladyship’s very kind. 
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marion. Jt was all too wonderful, and I think you’re too 
clever for words, and if cooking weally is an art, like paint¬ 
ing, then I do think there should be an academy for it or 
something, where people like you could be hung, as you so 
wichly deserve. 

cook [a shade startled ]. Er—yes, milady? 
marion. But what we fell quite in love with was the 
enchanting sauce you served with the fish. My husband 
was in waptures over it! All he could say was, “That 
wonderful sauce! That wonderful sauce 1” All the way 
home in the taxi he kept wepeating it. . . . Now—now, do 
tell me what the sauce is called. Please! 

cook. Well, it hasn’t rightly got a name, milady. I 
always call it Sauce a la Me. Because, you see, I thought it 
out by myself: it’s my own invention, so to speak. 

marion. No! Not weally? Well, I do call that too 
cunning and clever of you! I do, weally! And I can’t think 
why you’re here, and not cooking in some wuinously ex¬ 
pensive westaurant. 

janet [warningly] . H’m! 

marion [ taking the hint—hastily ]. Though I’m sure you’re 
much happier here, of course. [A little reassuring nod to janet.] 
And now, Cook, you will do me the teeniest, weeniest little 
favour, won’t you? You will tell me what it’s made of, and 
how it’s made. 

cook [obligingly]. Why, yes, milady, you’re very welcome, 
I’m sure. 

marion. And we shall call it after you. There, now! 
What is your name ? 

cook. Mrs Gosling, milady. 

marion. Sauce a la Gosling. Yes, well, we shall just have 
to think about that. [Moving round to right of the table] Now, 
if you’ll tell me the ingwedients I’ll just jot them down. [To 
Janet] Never can I wemember these things, darling. I bad to 
go to a Women’s Institute meeting once on our estate, and a 
woman talked about twenty-one ways of cooking wubarb, 
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and when I got home I couldn’t wemember one—not that I 
wanted to, of course. 

[She sits on the straightbacked chair right of the table. 
Janet moves to beside her. Cook is standing left 
centre. Ella , of course , is still on the sofa. Since 
Cook's entrance her attention has strayed more 
and more from her work; her needle , instead of 
fashing to and fro, has commenced to meander 
desultorily upon its shuttlecock travels. Now it 
ceases entirely and is still. 

janet. I do wish sometimes that Melanie would take a 
little more interest in cooking. 

marion. We must hope she will when she’s married. 
Dear Julian’s appetite fwequently has to be coaxed. [Ella is 
now looking directly in front of her. Her left hand reaches out to the 
work-basket, explores its contents for a second, then draws from it 
the little withered flower, her fingers closing over it.] The Forbes 

man you spoke of, I suppose he was quite aggwessively 
healthy and hearty? 

janet. Darling, we don’t have to talk about him. All 
that matters is that Julian and Melanie are to marry. 

[Ella's fingers are working, crumbling the little fragment 
to powder. She is sitting very erect, her gasp still 
directly in front of her , as though all her conscious¬ 
ness is fixed upon one sharp and gleaming purpose. 

marion [producing a little note-book and pencil from her bag]. 
Angel 1 how utterly wight 1 Julian and Melanie! Nothing 
else matters! 

[Ella'sfingers open wide. The powder falls to the floor. 
Instantly all the lights go out , and the room is in 
black darkness. At the same time there is a 
sound like a rushing wind that grows louder and 
louder, then suddenly stops. There is a little 
scream from Marion and an exclamation from 
Janet. The moment the rushing sound ceases the 
lights go up. Marion has risen. 
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janet. Why—why, what on earth’s happening? 
cook. It’s only the electric light people up to their tricks, 
as per usual. 

Marion. But that noise? I heard a noise! 
cook. Something in the street, that’s all. We get all sorts 
of queer noises down here. 

janet. Of course 1 That’s what it was. Sit down, 
Marion. 

marion [ sitting again]. Well, weally. . . . [As she sits, 
there is a loud rap upon the area door. Starting violently ] What’s 
that? 

janet. Some one at the area door, of course. Do try not 
to be so jumpy, dear. 

cook [calling] . Iris I Door! 

iris [entering from the kitchen—crossing over to the door]. I 
heard, I heard. 

[A little irritated edge has become apparent in their 
voices , like the sudden east wind that occasionally 
springs up on a still summer day, causing a thin, 
petulant sighing among the trees, troubling and 
darkening the waters of the lake. . . . Iris opens 
the area door , and a broomstick—the broomstick 
of traditional witchcraft—which has evidently been 
leaning against the outside of it, falls across the 
threshold of the room. Ella gives a little gasp, 
half rises , then sits again. The others stare at the 
thing which has suddenly appeared in their midst. 
janet. A broomstick! 

MARION. But how did it get there? A broomstick! 
cook. Some one must be having us on. 
janet. A stupid, pointless trick! Take it into the kitchen, 
Iris, and close that door. The room’s suddenly gone icy 


cold. 


iris. Nasty, dirty-looking thing! [She stoops and snatches 
up the broomstick, performing this simple action so awkwardly that 
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janet. Careful, girl! 
cook. Great clumsy gawk! 
iris [resentfully]. It might easily have blinded me! 
janet. Will you kindly do as you’re told and shut that 
door! 

iris. Oh, all right! - [She slams the door to. 

MARION. Oh! 

[EHa has now resumed her sewing. Iris , holding the 
broomstick , marches off into the kitchen. Her 
appearance in that realm is greeted by the sudden 
sharp yowl of a cat. 

cook. There, now, if she isn’t venting her nasty’ spite on 
poor Trixie! [ Calling ] You leave that cat alone, miss! 
janet [loudly]. Iris! Come here at once! 
cook. Iris! 
marion. Iwis! Iwis! 

JANET [to her]. Perhaps, dear, it would be as well if you 
left me to deal with my own servants in my own way! [She calls 
again.] Iwis 1 [She clicks her tongue impatiently.] Tck! [She calls 
again.) lnris\ [Iris bounces in from the kitchen. 

iris. Well? And what’s all the noise about? Eh? 
janet. Irisl Will you kindly moderate your tone when 
speaking to me! . . . We distinctly heard you ill-treating the 
cat just now! 

cook. Serve you right if it had scratched your eyes out! 
What’s Trixie ever done to you? 
iris [rudely]. Oh, shut up, youl 
cook [backing a step] . Hey? 
janpt. Irisl Really, this is too much 1 
iris [hotly]. I never touched the beastly catl If you must 
know it was that broomstick scared it. The moment it saw it, 
it rushed under the frig, and it’s there this minute, arching its* 
back and spitting like one o’clock! 
marion. I don’t believe a word of it. 
cook. Neither do I, the dirty little liar! 
janet. Cook I Please! 
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marion. She was dclibewately ill-tweating a poor dumb 
animal. 

iris [impudently. Ho! I was, was I? You certainly should 
know a lot about dumb animals, you should—having reared 

one! 

marion [loudly]. What do you mean by that? 

iris. The Honourable Julian Headland—or when is a 

rabbit not a rabbit? 

m a rion [gasping]. Young woman! [R/JV/jg] ^ oung woman! 
janet. Iris—take a week’s notice! 

iris. A week’s, eh? I leave this very night, Mrs Coljng- 
ham, and don’t you dare try and stop me! And what s more, 

I don’t want a reference! My Auntie Gladys says I m throwing 
myself away in service, and she’s right. I shall have a film test 
to-morrow, and this time next year, Mrs Colyngham, you 11 
be fighting in a queue to see me, that’s what you 11 be doing! 
So there! [She turns, flounces to the kitchen-door, and pauses there. 
To Marion] And as for you, rabbit I said, and rabbit I meant'. 
One of these days some one’ll let the dogs loose on him, and 

then where’ll he be? 

[She disappears into the kitchen, slamming the door 
behind her. 

marion [calling after her]. Twollop! Twollop! [She 
collapses back into her chair—one hand over her eyes.] Oh! 

JANET [sinking on to the chair behind the table]. Of course 
there’s only one explanation—the girl must have gone 
dean out of her mind—a sudden brainstorm—it must have 

been. 

marion [faintly]. Oh! • 

JANET. Try not to look quite so shattered, Marion. Alter 

all, if anyone has the right to be shattered it’s me. She was 

the best parlour-maid I’ve ever had, and God knows where 

I’m to find another I . . , . 

marion [uncovering her eyes]. Julian a wabbit! [Louder] A 

^janet. Yes, yes, I know, it was a thoroughly degrading 
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scene, but if we’re ever to reach the theatre to-night we’d 
better try to forget about it, and pull ourselves together. . . . 
I know what we’ll do. [Making a masterly effort to control the 
situation ] Cook, you shall tell Lady Headland now about the 
sauce, if you please. It will help to soothe and steady us. 
Marion, your note-book and pencil are there beside you. Cook, 
Lady Headland’s quite ready. 

cook [not immediately replying—tightening her mouth into a 
very grim line—folding her arms aggressively — looking ,, in fact , any¬ 
thing but soothing ]. She is, is she? She's ready, eh? [Janetgives 
her a startled look.] Well, as it happens, I’m notl And what’s 
more, I never shall be—and that’s flat! 

janet [bewi/de redly]. Cook!- 

cook [working herself up into a passion]. The very idea! The 
brazenness! The barefacedness of it! Coming to me with 
your smooth talk, when all you want is to ferret out of me 
how I make my sauce. [Her voice rising] Aly sauce! Mine, if 
you please! My Sauce a la Alel 

janet [rising—faltering]. But, Cook, I didn’t think you’d 
mind. 

cook. Ho! you didn’t, didn’t you? I suppose you thought 
I hadn’t the right to mind! Just because I’m not your class 
I’m to be trampled on and mown down and rolled over and 
sat on and thrust aside and squashed—is that it? Then let 
me tell you [advancing upon Janet—shaking a finger at her], let— 
me—tell—you, you’ve made a big mistake 1 That sauce is my 
secret—see? And it’s going to stay mine—see? And I 
wouldn’t tell it to you, no, not if you went down on your 
bended knees, I wouldn’t! Why, drat me, I’d see you both 

drowned in it first, I would! 

janet [faintly]. Cook! 

cook. And you needn’t keep on calling me “Cook,” 
neither, because I’m not your cook any longer! You don’t 
smack your lips and gorge and guzzle over my sauces any 
more—I’ve basted my last joint in this house, and I’m off this 
very night! Not a minute longer will I stay in a house where 
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I’m liable to be took liberties with. It may be all right for 
some, but not for Martha Gosling! You may have took me 
for a worm, but you should have remembered—it’s a long, 
long worm that has no turning! [Striding purposefully towards 
the kitchen door] And that, Mrs Colvngham, is that! 

janet [despairingly]. But, Cook, you can’t do this! You 
can’t leave me like this! 

cook [by the door — grasping the handle ]. Just you try to stop 
me, and sec what you get! Just you try! [Then, to Marion, her 
manner suddenly switching over to a calm and devastating dignity ] To 
you, milady, I have but this to say: it was wrong of Iris to call 
your son a rabbit: it was very wrong indeed. You see, milady 
—I like rabbits! 

[The kitchen door slams behind her, and she is gone. . . . 
For a few seconds there is silence. Both ladies, 
indeed, are temporarily bereft of speech, janet takes 
a few steps left as though to follow Cook, pausing 
as she realises the hopelessness of this. Then: 
janet [dazedly]. Cook . . . Iris . . . both gone. . . . 
Marion!—Marion, what am I to do? What am I to do? 

marion [who can only shake her head unhelpfully — murmuring ] 
My Julian . . . wabbit. . . . 

janet [ impatiently ]. Would you mind directing your 
thoughts to my troubles for the moment—or is it asking too 
much? Do you realize that I’ve a luncheon party to-morrow, 
and no one to cope with it but a half-witted kitchen-maid? 
[The kitchen door hursts open and Ivy, wide-eyed and scared, enters 
agitatedly .] Ivy, what- 

ivy. Oh, mum I Iris and Cook have gone to put their 
things on, and I can’t stop in that great kitchen all by myself! 

I can’t, really 1 If they’re going then I shall go too. I can’t 
stop there on my own, mum! I’m frightened! 
janet. Frightened? 

ivy. There’s something wrong with the place, and if you 
ask me it’s that there broomstick!—and Trixie doesn’t like it, 
neither—she keeps spitting at it and carrying on something 
v 
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awful!—and just now there was a little old woman sitting in 

the corner!- 

janet. A what? 

ivy. There was, mum! A nasty little old woman, with a 
pointed nose and long, skinny fingers!—and I’m frightened, 
mum, and I want to go with Iris and Cook! 

janet. Ivy, don’t be ridiculous! [Going to the open doorway 
and looking into the kitchen\ Old woman, indeed! What you 
saw was a shadow, you silly girl! 

ivy. It wasn’t. It was a little old woman 1 I saw her! 
[Wailing] And I want to go with Iris and Cook! I want to 
go with Iris and Cook! 

janet [losing control ]. Oh, for God’s sake, go with them, 
then! Go anywhere you like—only stop that noise! 

ivy. Yes, muml Thank you, muml [She is hurrying off, but 
pauses in the doorway. Simultaneously the infuriated yowling of a cat 
is heard.] Oh, just look at Trixie! She’s racing round, like as 
if something’s after her! Oh, mum*, the house is bewitched 1 
Bewitched! 

[She scurries off, and the next instant there is the sound 
of another door being slammed on the other side of the 
kitchen, and her distant voice calling “ Irisl Cook!” 
. . . Janet, with the crushed and wearied air of one 
who has striven her hardest to win a race, only to 
find herself last at the post, sinks down into the 
easy-chair and closes her eyes. 

marion [making an effort]. My poor Janet 1 Would you like 
my smelling-salts ? They might help. 

janet [not opening her eyes].- Nothing less than chloroform 
could help me now. [Opening her eyes and sitting up] Those 
servants were treasures—and now—quite suddenly—they’ve 
turned into rampaging devils. Why? What’s possessed them? 

marion [inadequately]. Perhaps they just felt they’d like a 
change. 

janet [overwrought — snapping ;]. Don’t talk like a fooll 
marion. Janet! 


i 
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janet [with an effort—and not very graciously ]. I’m sorry, 
Marion, but I feel all on edge, and so would you if, all of a 
sudden, just as though some one had waved a wand, you 
found yourself servantless. What would you do? 

marion. I don’t know, dear. I expect I should just wait 
and let somebody else do something for me—though I dare 
say I should cwy a little, just at first. 

janet. I don’t want to cry! I want to scream and hurl 
things about! [She springs up. 

marion. But why? You might break something, dear. 
janet. I’d like to! I’d like to take the most valuable 
dinner-service in the world and smash it, piece by piece! 

marion. That would be very silly of you, and it wouldn’t 
help at all. 

janet. Oh, stop it! 
marion. But I’m not doing anything. 
janet. You are! You’re being maddeningly calm, and if 
you must know you’re irritating me very much! 

marion [rising — stiffly ]. I think, dear, perhaps we’d better 
go upstairs. 

janet. Why? You don’t suppose I could face the Ballet 
—after this? I couldn’t sit still! I should probably leap on to 
the stage and join in! 

marion. Then, arc you proposing to spend the rest of the 
night down here? 

janet. I might as well! I can start getting to-morrow’s 
lunch ready—and even then it won’t be fit to eat. 

marion. And yet I’m told that some people can eweate 
the most marvellous little meals on a chafing-dish. 

janet. If you gave me the run of all the kitchens at the 
Rit 2 , with all their gadgets, it would still be rank poison! 

marion. Oh, don’t be so helpless, dear. Surely you can 
give them eggs. 

janet. Thank you, dear, for the really brilliant suggestion. 
Can’t I just see the dear Duchess’s face when I say, “ Do you 
like yours hard or soft?” 
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marion. There are more ways than one of cooking an egg. 
janet. As Mrs Beeton said to Mr Beeton! 

, MARION. Weally, Janet, I definitely think that we should 
go upstairs. 

janet. It’s entirely thanks to you that we ever came down 
them. In fact, now I come to think of it, the whole thing’s 
your wretched fault. 

MARION. What? 

janet. It is! If you hadn’t pestered me about that sauce— 
just so that your glutton of a husband could stuff himself— 
none of this would have happened, and I should be a happy 
woman this minute! 

marion. How dare you! Do you wealize whom you’re 
addwessing? 

janet. Yes, Ido! In fact, Marion, I’m seeing you now for 
the first time as you really are! 
marion. What do you mean? 
janet. A thoroughly idiotic woman! 
marion. Janet! 

janet. Even at school the other girls never stopped 
wondering why I allowed you to be my friend. 

marion. Allowed me! Allowed indeed! I like that! 
janet. I often wondered myself, but now I know why. 
It was your sheer stupidity that fascinated me! 
marion. Oh! 

janet. It was so colossal, so utterly boundless, it hypno¬ 
tized me! There was even a sort of grandeur about it, it was 
so complete! And it was the same when I met you again in 
Egypt—ten minutes of your inane chatter, and I was under 
the spell once more. 

marion [ 1 explosively ]. I—I will not be abused like this! I 
—I shall leave your house this minute—and what’s more, I 
shall take my Julian with me! 

janet. Do—and never let me see either of you again. 
When I think —when I think that I nearly sacrificed my darling 
Melanie, that I deliberately encouraged her even to think of 
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marrying that half-baked offspring of yours I I—oh, I shall 
never forgive myself! 

marion {almost speechless ]. Oh!—Oh!—Let me tell you, 
half the girls in London are chasing my Julian. 

janet. What do they want to do to him—throw him 
into the Serpentine? 

[Before Marion has recovered sufficiently to frame a reply 
the kitchen door is flung open , and a breathless and 
distraught Melanie has burst into the room . 
melanie. Mother!—oh. Mother!—I’ve done something 
quite dreadful!—And I’m terribly sorry, but I couldn’t help 
it!—I just felt I couldn’t bear the sight of him any more, and 

I—I- 

janet. Julian? 

melanie. Oh, Mother, I smacked his face! I did! I 
smacked his face! 

janet. Is that all? Go back, darling, and smack it again— 
only harder. 

melanie. What?! 

marion. You!—Julian!—Oh, but this is too much! This 
is an outrage! I must go to him at once! [Making for the 

kitchen door ] My poor, ill-twcatcd lambkin! My- [In the 

doorway — drawing herself up to her full height ] Never dare to 
addwess another word to me, cither you or your ill-bwed 
daughter! And I do not wish you good-night! On the con- 
twawy, I hope you both have a vewy, vcwy bad one! 

[She turns swiftly and is gone. 
janet. Temper! [From the kitchen comes the sound of a 
stumble and a sharp exclamation .] There! She’s tripped over 
that broomstick 1 

melanie [staring at her mother — bewilderedly\. Mother, have 
you and Lady Headland quarrelled? 

janet. Quarrelled? I must look up the word in the 
dictionary. I’ve a feeling that it somehow doesn’t quite 
describe it. 

melanie. Then you don’t want me to marry Julian? 
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janet. I’d have you certified and put in a Home if I 
thought you really wanted to. 

melanie. But I don’t. I loathe him! 

janet [lookingat her\. Melanie . . . will you—will you ever 
forgive me? I’m afraid I’ve been very, very foolish, dear. 
melanie. Mother, don’t—don’t be silly, please. 

• [She kisses her mother. 

janet. Darling! 

[They cling together for a moment , then Melanie , drawing 
away, notices Ella. 
melanie. Why, Ella- 

janet. Ella?—Good heavens! Have you been sitting there 
all the time? 

ella. Why, yes, madam; you told me to get on with my 
work. 

melanie. Ella always does as she’s told. Ella’s a wonderful 
servant. 

janet. She’s even more than that; so far as this house is 
concerned, she’s the sole survival of her race. 
melanie. What? 

janet. The others are leaving to-night. 
melanie. Oh, no! 

janet. Oh, yes. And don’t ask me the reason, please. . . . 
And so here we are, servantless, and the Duchess coming to 
lunch to-morrow. 

melanie. You’ll have to telephone and put her off. 
janet. After I’ve spent all these months angling for her? 
melanie. Oh, poor Mother! It is too bad! 
janet. That’s nothing to what I could call it! We shall 
never get another cook Like Mrs Gosling. She was a jewel! 

[At that precise and most appropriate moment the jewel 
appears in the open doorway—a somewhat lustreless 
gem , however , whose sparkle appears to have been at 
any rate temporarily dimmed. Cook is wearing a 
hat and a long coat which covers her print frock; and 
Cook has been weeping. 
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COOK [after a dab at her eyes with her handkerchief—in a very 
subdued tone]. Excuse me, madam, but could I—could we— 
have a word with you? 

janet [with just a trace of stiffness ]. Why, certainly, Mrs 
Gosling, I’ll come into the kitchen to you. 

[Cook retreats into the kitchen. Janet, after flashing a 
“ What can this mean?” look at Melanie, follows 
her off, closing the door behind her. There is a short 
silence. Ella's head is bent over her sewing. Melanie 
has the awed and wondering look of one who awakens 
from a happy dream—to find that the dream is 
true. . . . 

melanie [in a quiet voice which reflects something of the awe and 
wonder ]. Ella . . . it’s . . . it’s really happened. 
ella [not looking up]. Yes, miss. [Melanie crosses over to her. 
melanie [standing before her]. Ella—stop sewing—and look 
at me. [Ella obeys] Did you . . . wish? 
ella. Yes. [A tiny pause. Then: 

melanie. What was it she said? There would be strife . . . 
ella. But the strife would end, and the wish be granted. 
melanie. And it wasl That’s just how it happened. . . . 
Ella, I think I’m just a little bit afraid. 
ella. Not—of me, miss? 
melanie. No, not of you, Ella! Never of you! 
ella. I only want you to be happy, miss. You know that. 
melanie. And you’re going to be happy, too. 
ella. Oh, yes, miss. . . . The other part’s going to come 
bright, too . . . about Mr Forbes. 

melanie. You really think- 

ella. I know, Miss Melanie. I know. 

[Impulsively Melanie stoops and kisses her. Ella re¬ 
mains quite still , quite passive. There is not a 
sound in the room , until: 

melanie. But, Ella, you aren’t. . . there aren’t really 
such things as .. . 
ella. As what? 
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melanie [her voice dropping to a whisper]. As . . . witches? 
ella. No, miss, of course there aren’t. 
melanie. It was all . . . just coincidence, wasn’t it? 
ella. Of course—that’s what it was—just coincidence. 

[The kitchen door opens , and Janet , with the air of one 
from whom a great load has been lifted , re-enters , 
closing the door quietly behind her . 
janet. Melanie, I do think we ought to go to the Ballet. 
Such a pity to waste all the seats. 

melanie [crossing over to her]. Why, yes, Mother. 
janet. We won’t bother about dinner; we’ll just grab a 
sandwich. [In an undertone] Darling, it’s all right. They’re 
staying on. They say they can’t think what came over them. 

melanie. I am so glad! And—and listen. I’ve thought 
of a way we can use one of those seats! Let me telephone 
Denis Forbes and ask him to come along— please 1 

janet [just a trace of hesitation—then patting her daughter's 
cheek]. Very well. ... I can refuse you nothing to-night. 
You shall telephone at once. Come along 1 [She opens the door. 
melanie [as they go out]. Oh, Mother! — oh, thank you! 

[They are gone. Ella has resumed her sewing* and there 
is a short pause. . . . Cook f Iris , and Ivy re-enter 
from the kitchen in single file and in that order. 
Cook has now removed her hat and coat. All three 
are clearly labouring under the effect of some recent 
emotional stress. Cook is speaking. 
cook. It’s no use, Iris, not if you was to crown me with 
gold could I tell you the feeling that swept over me. It was 
like as if all at once I was a raging tempest that just had to let 
fly at some one. I’d have torn my nearest and dearest to 
shreds, I would, and revelled in it. 

iris. Of course it’s temperament with me. My Auntie 
Gladys is just the same. Temperamental. 

ivy [sitting on the pouffe]. It was the nasty little old woman 
that scared me. Sitting in the corner, all hunched up. 
iris. Ivy, don’t be so silly 1 You and your old woman 1 
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ivy. But I saw her! 

COOK. Ivy! That—will—do! [Sitting heavily in the chair 
at the back of the table ] Iris, dear, I feel all nohow—I do, really, 

I can’t tell you! 

iris. You needn’t try. It’s all locked up, and well you 
know it. 

cook. Not the cooking sherry, dear. Anything to revive 
me. 

iris [with no very good grace]. Oh, very well. 

[She turns to go into the kitchen. 

cook. And, Iris, pick up that broomstick. One of us’ll 
break our necks over it lying there [Iris goes off into the kitchen. 

ivy [stubbornly]. I don’t care what any of you say— I saw 
her! 

cook [wearily]. Oh, Ivy, be quiet, do! 

[Iris suddenly re-appears in the doorway. 

iris. Cook—Cook, it isn’t there! It’s gone! 
cook. What! 

iris. The broomstick! It isn’t there any morel It’s van¬ 
ished ! 

cook. Oh, my dear, I thought you meant the cooking 
sherry! Do hurry up with it, and never mind the broomstick. 
All the use is going out of me. I feel as though I’m floating 
on a cloud. Look sharp! 

iris. Oh- [Irisgoes back into the kitchen. 

cook [grumbling]. Meithcring about the broomstick. Some 
one must have moved it. The thing can’t have flown away. 

[A sound is heard which seems to come from outside the 
house, a rushing sound, which grows fainter and 
fainter, then dies away. Ella's head is no longer 
bent over her sewing. She is listening. 
ivy. Why—whatever was that? 

cook. Something in the street, of course. W'hat did you 
think it was? Your little old woman? 

ivy. It. . . sounded like a rocket, didn’t it? 
cook. Rocket indeed! 
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ella [. slowly—her eyes gating upward to the ceiling]. Or a 
witch’s broomstick . . . flying up ... up to the sky . . . and 
the stars. . . . 

cook \l00king towards the kitchen ]. Drat the girl! What a 
time she is! . . . What did you say, Ella? 
ella. . . . Nothing. 

[She bends her head again over her work , and the curtain 
falls. 
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Ohad's Woman 

A low hedge separates the garden from a lane , sloping down from 
left to right of the spectator , along the background of the scene. 
There is a gate {or gap) in the middle. The back entrance to 
the house , which need not be visible , is on the right. In the 
shade of a palm-tree Ohad, the householder , a squat , paunchy 
but sturdy , bearded , middle-aged intellectual , is reclining in a 
hammock. Beside him is a table from which he can reach a 
flagon of wine and a goblet. Beyond the table is a garden seat. 
Ohad has been reading , and all about him are strewn expanded 
scrolls of parchment. Now he is doling, and presently he 
emits a snore. Kenaa tall, well-preserved , prosperous- 
looking man of the same generation , strolling down the lane , 
sees him , stops and calls familiarly. 

kenaz. My neighbour Ohad is not receiving visitors this 
morning! 

ohad [bestirring himself ]. What’s that? [Looking up.] 
Kenaz! Come in and have a drink! 

kenaz. And disturb a good man at his meditations? 
ohad. Come in at once, I say! [Calling across to the house] 
Naarah! More wine—and a cup for Kenaz! [Kenaz enters 
the garden through the gate.] What do you think of this heat? 
And why do you never come to see me nowadays, you old 
scoundrel? 

KENAZ. Do you ever come and see me, may I ask? 
ohad. I’m a btisy man — not a gentleman of leisure, like 
you. [Kenaz seats himself on the bench.] Naarah! Some more 
wine! Wine for the company! 

NAARAH [off, in an even voice]. I heard you the first time, dear. 
kenaz. Naarah keeps you well, I see. She is keeping 
well herself, I trust? 
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ohad. Oh, Naarah’s always fit. How’s that little what’s- 
her-namc of yours? 

kenaz. Shcrah? Increasing in size, but not in intelligence. 
I regret to say. [ Enter Naarah , with another flagon and cup. 
She is a small person , pale , with deep-set eyes and a great shock of 
hair. She is humming softly to herself.] Greetings, Naarahkins! 

[She deposits the wine and cup on the table. 
ohad. Thank you, my pet. Have some yourself. 
naarah. Not now. I’m in the middle of cooking dinner. 
[She pours out for Kena%.] Would I have kept Kenaz waiting 
for anything less imperative? [She brings Kena% his cup. 

kenaz [taking it from her]. And a kiss for old acquaintance? 

[She bends down , and their lips meet. She returns to pour 
out for Ohad. 

naarah. You might have brought Sherah with you. 
ohad [as she hands him his cup]. Leave it on the table, will 
you? [He pats her cheek as she complies. 

kenaz. That reminds me. Sherah says if you don’t come 
and help her with her spring cleaning she’s going to have 
a nervous breakdown 1 

naarah. I’ll drop in one day next week, tell her. [R^- 
membering] My cooking! [As she turns to go] Don’t let him 
go too soon, Ohad! 

[Ohad, who is engaged in reading one of his scrolls, 
grunts non-committally. She returns to the house. 
Kena\ sips his wine contentedly. 
kenaz [presently]. What’s the book, Ohad? 
ohad. It’s a new edition of the prophet Isaiah. Amazing 
fellow! Listen to this: [reading] “He was oppressed, yet he 
humbled himself, and opened not his mouth; as a lamb is 
led to the slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers is 
dumb, so he opened not his mouth. He was taken away 
without justice: and who cared how he fell? For he was 
cut off out of the land of the living.” 
kenaz. What does it all mean? 

ohad. Oh, the meaning doesn’t matter so much. It’s 
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probably the old Redeemer of Israel idea seen from a 
new angle. But the style! You and I couldn’t write like 
that. 

kenaz [after a short pause]. I have long suspected my 
friend Ohad of a secret hankering after these good old 
Judaic superstitions. 

ohad. Well, there’s Judaic blood in my veins. . . . 

kenaz. Naturally. [With a laugh] Considering the known 
facts of history, it’s an extraordinary thing that I seem to be 
the only inhabitant of Samaria who doesn’t claim kinship 
with our arrogant and detestable neighbours. 

ohad. Very well, then. Leaving my genealogy out of the 
question, I confess I find this Messianic theory an attractive 
speculation. 

kenaz. I see no attraction in any speculation. 

ohad. The country’s in a bloody awful state. You can 
sec that, I suppose? 

kenaz. You and I can do nothing about it — so why 
worry ? 

ohad. We’re involved. 

kenaz. Are we? I haven’t noticed it. . . . Seriously, 
I don’t see what a man can do with his life—even a man of 
means and position—beyond cultivating his personality 
and making a woman or two happy for a year or two 
apiece. 

ohad. And with his money? He’s to shut his eyes, of 
course, to everything that goes on outside his immediate 
social circle? 

kenaz. Not in the least. He can serve the community 
as you and I do—sit on a hundred and one committees. 

ohad. Yes, all that’s very consoling, isn’t it? Unfor¬ 
tunately it doesn’t suffice to prevent one feeling damnably 
depressed at times. 

kenaz. What’s the matter with you, old chap? Been 
having a row with Naarah? 

ohad. Funny you should say that. Naarah has a theory 
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that whenever I start carrying on about the state of the 
world it only means I’m annoyed with her about something. 
Not that we ever have any real rows. 

kenaz. No. One doesn’t—with Naarah. But it’s annoy¬ 
ing when a woman’s charms begin to pall—as, sooner or 

later, every woman’s must- 

quad. I shall always have a deep affection for Naarah. 
There’s no one like her. [He pauses. 

kenaz. You’re more interested in somebody else, I expect ? 
ohad. That’s all there is to it. 

kenaz. Naarah’s a sensible girl. She won’t give you any 
trouble. 

ohad. If only she weren’t in love with me. There are two 
states of acute misery that it seems to me a man just has to 
grind his teeth and put up with: one is being in love with 
a woman, who isn’t to be had on any terms; the other is not 
being in love with a woman and feeling that her whole life 
has been blighted in consequence. ... Of the two, I suppose 
the latter is the less disagreeable. . . . Still, when you are 
very fond of the woman—as I am of Naarah—it isn’t pleasant 
to see yourself making her suffer. 

kenaz. Would you like me to speak to her. I might be 
able to help in straightening things out. 

ohad. It’ll come to the same thing in the end. There’s 
no way round these torturing situations. Sooner or later 
the thing has to come to a crisis—confound it! 

[Naarah re-appears from the house, followed by Pol , a 
pretty girl of eighteen. 

naarah. Here’s another visitor come to cheer you up, 
Ohad. 

pol. I do like thatl I come all this way to have a heart- 
to-heart talk with Naarah about the problem of my new 
frock, and before I can say Nebuchadnezzar she drags me 
out here, and wants to fob me off on to Ohad 1 [Naarah has 
returned to the house.) And now she’s disappeared again 1 
ohad [brightening up). Naarah has better things to do 
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with her time than to gossip with young chits like you! Sit 
down and make yourself sociable. [Calling] Naarah! Another 
cup tor the company! [Naarah arrives with it as he speaks.\ 
You know Kenaz? 

pol. Who doesn’t know Kenaz! \Naarah has poured out 
and hands her a cup.] Thanks, darling. [To Ohad] I suppose 
you’d never think of offering your comfortable hammock 
to a visitor? [Naarah has slipped back into the house. 

ohad. I’ll make room for you, if you like. [She grimaces 
at him. He lifts his glass.] Pretty Pol! [He drinks. 

pol [copying him with a giggle]. Ugly Ohad! 
ohad. I can tell you all you want to know about that new 
frock of yours. 

pol. You? I don’t believe you ever notice how a woman’s 
dressed. I might as well have nothing on at all. 

kenaz. I can sec I’m going to be left out of this conver¬ 
sation. 

pol. Don’t worry! I’m not going to stay. [She rises.] 
I’ve got all my shopping to do. 

, [She turns to go , blowing a kiss to Ohad. 
ohad. Wait a jiffy! [He leaps from the hammock.] I’ll come 
as far as the market-place with you. [Seizing her arm] Here, 
let’s take the short cut, and I’ll race you down the hill! 

[He runs her through the gap in the hedge and off right . 
Kena% stares after them for a moment , then, with 
a shrug , settles himself in the hammock. Naarah 
joins him almost immediately after. 
naarah. Sorry to deprive you of Ohad’s company, but 
it did seem such a heaven-sent opportunity of restoring his 
spirits I 

kenaz. Have you finished all your kitchen matters? 
naarah. I shall have to go for the water presently. 
kenaz. It won’t hurt you to sit down for two seconds. 
naarah. It’ll be rather nicel 

[She squats on the ground , facing him. 
kenaz. Like old times, eh? 
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naarah. Don’t remind me! You were my first husband, 
and that’s going back a good many years. 
kenaz. How many have you had since? 
naarah. Four or five. I’ve almost lost count. 
kenaz. I think in many ways I was the most satisfactory 
of them. 

n-aarah [qualifying tbis\. In some ways. 
kenaz. I’ve never quite stopped missing you. 
naarah. Flattery can be very warming. 
kenaz. Flattery? I meant it in deadly earnest as it hap¬ 
pens. I’m going to make a proposal for your consideration. 

naarah [ takenaback \. Kenaz! Not—surely—you couldn’t 
mean that we should live together again? 

kenaz. Not on the old terms, of course. All that’s long 
since burned itself out—on both sides, eh? Besides, dear 
Sherah, with all her faults—is a very companionable little 
monkey. She simply adores you, by the way. 
naarah. We’ve always got on well together. 
kenaz. Mind you, she can be very trying at times. If 
only she could control that tongue of hers! As for her 
housekeeping deficiencies—the place is beginning to look 
like a pigsty! 

naarah. I’ll come along and tidy up for you, with 
pleasure. 

kenaz. It isn’t only the tidying up. There arc arrears of 
mending and sewing—and then there’s the cooking, of course 
—and, oh, countless incidental matters. My idea is that one 
of these days you should just walk in and take over the house¬ 
hold for me—Sherah included. * 

naarah. One of these days? 
kenaz. Quite. 

naarah. As a sort of housekeeper-friend, you mean? 
kenaz. I’m asking you to be my wife. 
naarah. It’s very original of you. 
kenaz. A brainwave, my dear. It would be unconven¬ 
tional menage, I grant you, but then we are all unconventional 
c 
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people. For instance, you and I would never dream of 
interfering in one another’s private affairs. On the other 
hand, your company, as well as your services, would be 
simply a godsend to me. And I thought it might amuse you 
to have a secure background and an official status in society. 

naarah [shortly]. Thanks. 

[She rises to her feet , thinking hard. 

kenaz. There’s no need to decide anything in a hurry. 

I shan’t withdraw the offer—in fact, you can look on it as 
a kind of insurance, in case you should ever find yourself 
at a loose end. One of these days—who knows?—you may 
feel you want a change of atmosphere. 

naarah [shrewdly]. One of these days, again. . . . Ohad 
has been telling you, I suppose, that it’s all over between us. 
[He doesn’t answer.] I’ve seen it looming over me, of course 
—ever since Pol came into the picture. I just can’t make 
up my mind what to do about it. It was decent of you to 
make me that offer, Kenaz. I appreciate it. 

kenaz. Pure selfishness on my part, I assure you. 
naarah. I’ve got over these things before now. 
kenaz [gently], I fancy none of the others have meant 
quite so much to you. 

naarah. Have I been so blatant about it? It’s perfectly 
idiotic of me— [she is speaking through tears] but I just can’t 
bear the thought of not ever living with Ohad again. . . . 
Only please don’t tell him sol He hates to be made to feel 
responsible for another person’s happiness. . . . I am a fool. 

[She weeps unrestrainedly. 

kenaz [gently]. Just let yourself go. It’ll do you good. 
naarah. No, it won’t. . . . [She pulls herself together with 
an effort.] I always said it would never happen to me—to 
love onfe person so much that none of the others mattered. 
And now. ... It serves me right, I suppose, for thinking I 
was different from other women. . . . Only I wish—I wish 
it hadn’t been Pol. She won’t be any use to him. 
kenaz. Empty-headed, greedy little baggage 1 
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naarah. Oh, no, she’s not at all a bad sort. It’s just that 
she’s not right for him. Poor kiddy, I shall have such a job 
with her when she finds she’s beginning to get on his nerves. 

. . . She’s so dependent on me. 

kenaz. Aren’t you jealous of her? 

naarah. Jealous? I don’t think so. Ought one to be? 
I’m a bit sore—but not with Pol. How could she help her¬ 
self? With Ohad perhaps. But one can’t blame anyone. 
These things just happen, don’t they? 

kenaz. They happen to me often enough, heaven knows! 
NAARAH [drying her eyes\. How I hate all this business of 
weeping. It’s so degrading. Shake me hard if I break out 
again, will you, Kenaz? 

KENAZ. Why not give my plan a trial? 

NAARAH. It wouldn’t suit me. 

kenaz. What would? Or rather, what alternatives arc 
there? One has to look ahead, you know. 

naarah. I know all that—and I know I’m twenty-eight, 
and beginning to look it. And I hate to think of myself 
just degenerating into an evil-tempered old hag. 
kenaz. You’d make a great hit as my wife. 
naarah. It wouldn’t be me. I must just go my own way, 
with or without company, for as long as I can keep it up. 
kenaz. And after that? 

naarah. Who knows? What docs it matter, anyway? 
. . . [She rises.] You can tell Ohad I shall be clearing out 
early to-morrow morning. It’ll be a weight off his mind, 
won’t it? 

kenaz. You know he’s profoundly grateful to you . . .? 
naarah. I’ll be grateful to him if he’ll let me go without 


any speeches. 

kenaz. Where will you move to? 

naarah. I don’t know. I must get somewhere right 


away. 

kenaz. Away from Shechem? 

naarah [nodding]. I don’t think I could ever settle here 
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again. I may go for a long tramp in the hills. . . . My mind 
is just an arid waste at present. 

kenaz. You’ll fall on your feet again before long. 
naarah. Of course I shall. And now I’m going to turn 
you out, my dear. I want to clear up all this mess before 
I go for the water. . [She commences to collect the papers as she 
speaks.] Of all my numerous husbands I can truthfully say 
that none could compare with Ohad for untidiness 1 . . . 
[Abruptly] I may not see you again. [She goes to kiss him. 

kenaz. If I were the praying sort, my dear - 

n aar ah [lightly], I know, bless you — you’d pray that just 
as soon as I’ve got this place straight some perfectly irresist¬ 
ible young nobleman—worth all the rest of my male acquaint¬ 
ances put together—should drop straight out of the clouds 
and fall on his knees before mel 

kenaz [laughing with her]. Don't bother to see me out. 

[He goes off into the house. She stands for a moment 
%. waving to him, then , humming lightly to herself 
returns to her job. Having collected all the books 
and papers , she carries them carefully into the house , 
emerging shortly after to clear away the wine vessels. 
As she disappears with these into the house , a lean , 
hook-nosed scarecrow of a man enters from the 
opposite side , panting as he makes his way down 
the lane. At the gap in the hedge he pauses , resting 
on his staff\ tempted by the sight of a shelter from 
the sun. At that moment Naarah reappears from 
the house , bearing a large water-pot on hef shoulders. 
She stares at the strdnger who , unconscious of her 
presence , suddenly drops on his knees in silent 
prayer. Naarah recoils , then muttering “Myyoung 
nobleman /” bursts out laughing, at which the 
stranger , visibly disconcerted , rises to his feet and 
begins to move on his way. 

naarah [arres ting him]. I’m so sorry. I wasn’t laughing at 
you. It was only something that came into my head. You 
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are feeling the heat, I can see. Won’t you come in and rest 
yourself? 

stranger [hesitating]. You are very kind. . . . Just for a 
moment perhaps. . . . [He stumbles through the gap and, lowering 
her water-pot , she helps him on to the seat.] Thank you. But 
I must not tarry. Perhaps you could tell me where I might 
buy some food? I have come from Jerusalem. 

naarah. I don’t sell food, but you are welcome to what 
I can provide. 

stranger. It is not for myself. . . . 
naarah. Nonsense. Anyone can see you are half famished. 
Too proud, of course! Such low creatures, aren’t we, 
reverend master? 

stranger. I am not a Rabbi. 
naarah. Master Levi, then. 

stranger [with a wry smile]. My name used to be Levi, 

9 

as it happens. 

naarah. Used to be? 

stranger. Now it is Matthew. I’m sorry you should 
think me proud. I assure you no creature could be lower 
than I have been. 

naarah. You are a reformed character, I suppose? [Sitting 
beside him] What was your particular form of crime? 

matthew. I used to spend my day sitting behind a counter 
in an office, screwing money out of poor people, under the 
protection of an armed Roman guard. 
naarah. Oh, you were a Publican? 

Matthew. Levi was a Publican. Matthew is something 
quite different, something new, a kind of experiment. ... I 
wonder if you can understand what I’m talking about. 

naarah. You are certainly a very odd sort of Jew, but, like 
all Jews, you arc wanting to preach. I can see it in your eye. 
matthew. I am not worthy to preach—not at present. 
naarah. Then I hope you’ll resist the temptation.... [As 
he remains silent] You mustn’t mind my teasing you. I tease 
every one. It’s just a habit of mine. 
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matthew [earnestly]. I wanted to tell you what happened 
to me. 

naarah. Happened to Levi the Publican, you mean? 
matthew. Yes. That isn’t preaching surely—just telling 
what happened. My old life was so awful, and it seems so 
wonderful to have escaped from it. I had inherited the busi¬ 
ness from my father, you see: I seemed to belong to it. And 
the more money I made, the more my thirst for it increased 
—it had enslaved me! And all the time, secretly, I was hating 
myself, as I hated everybody and everything around me. . . . 
Hate, hate, hate! Can you imagine what it was like? 
naarah. No. I don’t think I’ve ever hated anyone. 
MATTHEW. Your life has been blessed. 
naarah [involuntarily betraying her inner state]. That’s inter¬ 
esting news! 

matthew [looking at her]. You are unhappy. I could see 
that from the first. 

naarah. We were discussing your case—not mine. 
matthew. Yes. It was as if I were doomed to perpetual 
imprisonment. And now I am a free man. 
naarah. You decided to throw up the business? 
matthew. Not I. By myself I could never have decided 
anything. Levi the Publican was too strong in me. I was set 
free [impressively] in just two words spoken by another. 
naarah. By your wife, I suppose? 

matthew. No. It was some one sent by God. “Follow 
me,” he said. That was all. 

naarah. That kind of talk is rather wasted on me, I’m 
afraid. It isn’t only that I don’t believe in your God. 
MATTHEW. Oh. 

naarah. I don t want to believe in him. The truth is, 
I hate the very idea of a God who prowls around on the look 
out for people sufficiently miserable and desperate to be 
bribed by his pity into worshipping him. I prefer to depend 
on myself. 

matthew. You can’t always. 
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naarah. At least I can steer dear of this God of yours. 
matthew. Don’t be too sure of that either. [He rises.] 
I have been keeping you. I feel much better now. 

naarah. You will find a baker at the last house but one 
at the bottom of the hill. Tell him Ohad’s woman sent you. 
He’ll do anything for me. 

matthew. I am grateful. [Naarah shoulders her water-pot.] 
You arc going to fetch the household water? 

naarah. From a well at the top of the hill. Jacob’s well 
we call it. You must have passed it on your way down. 
matthew. Yes. I noticed a well. . . . [Abruptly] I will bid 

[He turns to go. 

naarah. Well, good luck to youl 

[She motions him before her, and he inclines bis head, 
preoccupied in silent prayer. Passing out of the 
garden before her, he turns away and off to the right. 
She, following him into the lane, goes slowly off in 
the opposite direction. The stage remains empty for 
some moments, then voices are heard off ’ from the 
house, followed by Pol in person. 
pol. She’s not here. What did I tell you? 

[Ohad and Kena% have arrived on the scene. 
oh ad. She’s gone for the water, I expect. She’s sure to 
be back presendy. 

pol. Well, I’m not going to wait! [She turns to go. 

ohad. Oh, yes, you are. You’re going to do exactly what 
you’re told, young woman! 

[He has seized her by the wrists, and forces her on to the 
seat , after a show of resistance on her part. 
pol [to Kena%]. Did you ever see such a filthy great bully! 
[To Ohad] I’ll give Naarah only till the sun reaches the tip of 
my big toe—not a moment longer! That is, if Kenaz will 
wait for her with me. [Ohad has settled himself in the hammock. 

kenaz. I’m not waiting for Naarah, anyway. I came back 
with Ohad because there was something I wanted to tell him. 
pol [jumping up]. That setdes it! I’m in the way. 

t 


you good day 
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kenaz. On the contrary, what I have to say will probably 
interest you no less than Ohad. 

pol. It isn’t about Naarah, I suppose? 
kenaz. Yes. 

pol. Does that mean you’ve guessed? 
kenaz [innocently). Guessed? Guessed what? Is there some 
mystery? 

pol [coyly]. May I tell him, Ohad? 
ohad [closing bis eyes). If you like. 

pol. Something wonderful has happened, Kenaz 1 Ohad 
and I have fallen in love. 

kenaz [with an effort). How—how extraordinary! 
pol. But I haven’t told you the worst. Ohad wants me 
to come and live with him and I’ve refused. I won’t hear of it! 
As I keep telling him, I would never dream of coming between 
him and Naarah. How could I—when Naarah’s my best 
friend? [With a sigh) It’s all so difficult I 

ohad. And now—if you’ll kindly allow Kenaz to get a 

word in- [She pouts. 

kenaz. What I have to say may perhaps make matters 
easier for both of you. Naarah’s going away. 
pol [eagerly). When? 

kenaz. She’s clearing out to-morrow morning. 
pol [joyfully). Not really? Ohad! 

ohad. It seems rather unnecessarily precipitate. I think 
she might have consulted me before making such a drastic 
decision. 

kenaz. There was nothing really to discuss, was there? 
She asked me to say she’d be grateful if you could spare her 
a farewell scene. 

ohad [uneasily). Did she? [He gets out of the hammock. 

pol. Ohad! Aren’t you glad? 

ohad [genuinely). I shall miss her very much. 

kenaz. You will, if I may speak from experience. 

pol. J shall miss her, too. 

ohad. Where is she going to? 
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KENAZ. She hadn’t decided anything. 

oh ad [quickly] . She won’t be leaving Shechem, will she? 

kenaz. It seems probable. 

ohad. I don’t know how the devil we shall manage without 
her. How would you like to move in here to-morrow, Pol? 

POL. I’d love it! [Going to him] We are going to have such 
a lovely time together, aren’t we? And isn’t it lucky that 
Naarah has decided to go now l Dear Naarah, true to her 
reputation for never staying long in one place. I expect she s 
been wanting to go tor a long time. But we are so perfectly 
suited to each other—don’t you think we are, Kenaz? 

kenaz. I think—well, at any rate I am in favour of cele¬ 
brating the occasion. 

ohad. An excellent idea! [Calling] Naarah! W ine tor the 
company! . . . Dammit, I’d forgotten! 
pol. 1 know where she keeps the things. 

[She bustles out , blowing him a kiss on the way. 
ohad [showing signs of nervous irritation]. W / hat the devil has 

she done with all my books and papers? 

kenaz. Put them neatly back in their places, I have no 

doubt. 

ohad [pacing restlessly]. Did you notice that horde of beg¬ 
gars standing about in the market square? 
kenaz. I can’t say I did. 

ohad. The number of utterly hopeless faces one sees about 
everywhere nowadays! Things can’t go on like this for ever. 
[Emphatically] There’s something rotten in the state of 
Samaria 1 i Po/ returns with the wine. 

pol. There! Haven’t I been quick about it, too! [She 
deposits her tray on the table and proceeds to pour out and hand round 
as she prattles.] I shall soon know my way about the house; 
it’s such an easy place to manage. I do think it was clever of 
you to choose just this house to live in. . 
ohad. Naarah chose it for me. 

pol. Did she? Of course, you mustn’t expect me to be 
quite as capable and efficient as Naarah. 
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oh ad. e shan t. [He turns to Kena^ y gloomily .] What’s 
going to become of her, Kenaz? 

KENAZ. That’s what I’d like to know. [He shrugs his 
shoulders. ] Did you realize she was twenty-eight? 

pol. What, Naarah? I say, is she really as old as all that? 
I do feel sorry for her. She’s been a good friend to me. 

kenaz. Is there anyone she hasn’t been a good friend to, 
I should like to know? There’s something altogether peculiar 
about Naarah. I believe she’s only really happy when she’s 
doing things for other people. It’s as though she really cared 
more for other people than for herself. I don’t think I’ve 
ever heard her grumble.... And her patience 1 And her good 
humour 1 And her grit I 

ohad [letting his cup fall]. Is this your idea of celebrating? 
It sounds to me more like a funeral oration 1 
pol. I shall begin to howl presently I 
kenaz [with sudden warmth\. You? What have you got to 
howl about? You with your youth and your sex appeal and 
your appetites, and with all the romantic possibilities of a 
cat-and-dog existence in front of you 1 Wait till you’re Naarah’s 
age—then you may have something to howl about. But 
Naarah’s not howling. She’s had her fun, and she’s paid for 
it, and so long as there’s another drop to be squeezed out 
of the cup she’ll not let go of it. But she knows that all the 
wailing and gnashing of teeth will not avail to replenish jhe 
cup that has once been drained. * 

pol. And that’s what we shall all come to in the end 
I suppose.^ Gives you something to think about, doesn’t it? 

ohad. ‘Like grass ... in the morning it flourisheth, and 
groweth up; in the evening it is cut down, and withereth.” 
kenaz. The voice of wisdom—the last word on the sub- 

,ect T . .. , [Silence falls upon the group. 

r a? L U P ^ er ears \ There’s some one in a great hurry. 

[After investigation ] It’s Naarah I 

[All rise apprehensively as Naarah bursts into the 
garden , out of breath. 
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naarah. Ohad! Kenaz! Pol! 
oh ad. Whatever’s the matter? 

kenaz [as she struggles for words). Take it easy, Naara- 
kins. . . . [He helps her on to the seat. 

naarah. I’ve found—I’ve found—a Man—*— 
pol [heartily]. Good for you, darling! 
kenaz. A drop to revive you? [She rejects it. 

ohad. Where have you come from? 
naarah [more calmly). I was only at the well. I.went there 

for the water. 

ohad. What have you done with the water-pot? 
naarah. I must have left it behind. 
ohad. May I ask how you think we are going to manage 
here without water? 

naarah. I shall be going back again prcsendy. 

[Half rising. 

kenaz. There’s no need to hurry, is there? Anyone with 
half an eye can sec you’ve had a shock. Just sit quietly for 
a bit, unless you’d like to try and tell us exactly what happened. 

naarah. Yes. [After a pause) He was sitting there, resting, 
though I hardly noticed him till he came up and asked if I’d 
give him a drink. I could sec he was a Jew, and while he was 
drinking the water I couldn’t help having a dig at him. 
I said, “Fancy you asking a Samaritan to get you a drink. 
I thought your people would never have anything to do with 
Samaritans.” He smiled and said very seriously, “If you knew 
what God had to give you and who it was that asked you for 
water you would have asked him instead, and he would have 
given you living water to drink.” I didn’t take him seriously. 
I said, “Why, you have nothing to draw water with, and this 
is a deep well. Where is your living water to come from? 
You must be a greater man than old Father Jacob, who gave 
us the well and drank, and gave his own sons and his cattle 
drink from itl” He didn’t answer at first—just quietly went 
on drinking. Then he looked straight at me and said—I’m 
trying to give you his exact words: .“Whoever drinks of this 

vr* * - •* r*r \' r,?/>R » 
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water will become thirsty again; whoever drinks of the water 

I have to give will never thirst again. The water I give you 

will become in you a spring of water welling up into Eternal 
Life.” 

ohad [arrested]. Whatever did he mean by that? 

kenaz. How they love to juggle with words, these fellows! 

naarah. I couldn’t take it in, either. But I looked at him 

properly for the first time, and after that I didn’t try to be 

funny again. I said, just stupidly, “Will you give me some 

of that water please, so that I don’t ever have to come to the 

well again?” What do you think he said then? “Go and call 

your husband and come back to me.” I said, “I have no 

husband.” “You speak the truth,” he said, “you have had 

five, and the man you are now living with is not your husband 
either.” 

pol. That was pretty cool, I must say. 

ohad. You’re not making this up? 

naarah [shaking her head]. He knew all about me—as 

though he could see into my mind. And that made it all so 

much easier—there was nothing I could hide from him if I’d 

wanted to. I found myself asking him about things I’d never 

wanted to discuss with anyone before—things I’d pretended 

idn t interest me. I asked him if the Jews were right in saying 

that you couldn’t worship God in Samaria, but only in 

Jerusalem. He said that the worship of God had nothing 

to^.do with particular places, but that the time was coming 

when it would be understood that really God could only be 

worshipped in the spirit and in truth. “God is a spirit,” he 
kept saying. 

KENAZ. “And you are a bore,” I should have answered. 
ohad. Did he say anything else? 

NAARAH [in a strange voice]. Yes. He said something else. 
ohad. What was it? 

!? AARAH * ^ was a ^ ter * had made some reference to the 
belief in a Messiah who would be coming to enlighten us 

a out all these matters. He said, “I that am speaking to you 
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am he.” [She pauses.] I knew at once it was the truth. Then 
Matthew came up with the others. Matthew—but you don’t 
know him, of course. They are his followers. I can’t tell you 
anything more. You must come and see for yourselves. 

pol. What, tramp all the way up to the well in this heat? 
Have a heart, Naarah dear! 

N AAR ah [turning to the wen]. What about you two? 
kenaz. I’m going to be brutally frank, Naarakins—I think 
you’d prefer me to be. 

naarah. Of course I would, Kenaz. 

KENAZ. It’s evident this fellow' has made a tremendous 
impression on you, and I’m quite aware that some of these 
itinerant magicians, with their queer jargon, and their tricks 
and their mystifications, can be extraordinarily plausible. But 
one mustn’t take them seriously—they’re all bogus, just so 
many mountebanks. In fact, a regular pest. Ohad will bear 
me out: anyone who’s travelled in Palestine knows all about 

them. ... I hate to hurt your feelings, my dear- 

NAARAH. You needn’t w'orry about my feelings—or about 
hurting me—any of you—any more. All that belongs to the 
old life—to a part of me w'hich wasn’t real. Something in me 
that I didn’t know existed has come up in its place. Something 
that can’t die. It’s all that I need. [She waits a moment.] Well, 
I’ve done what he asked me to do. I’m going back to him 
now. [She turns away and walks slowly out , left, amid silence. 

pol [awed]. Has she gone batty? Naarah of all people- 

If there’s one thing I admired about her it was her common 
sense. You always knew where you were with Naarah. And 

now—to hear her spouting all that tosh- 

kenaz. I shouldn’t wonder if the whole thing weren't a 
figment of her imagination. One has heard of such cases before 
—perfeedy strong-minded people, under stress of some emo¬ 
tional upheaval, succumbing to the most fantastic hallucina¬ 
tions. . . . What do you think, Ohad? 

ohad. I think— [abruptly] I'm going to investigate. . . . 

[He commences to walk after Naarah. 
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pol [1 recoiling ). Ohad! Where are you off to? [He fakes no 

notice of her.\ Kenaz! He couldn’t be going after_? It 

isn’t possible! [She runs into the lane.) Ohad! Ohad! [He has 

disappeared from view. She returns slowly to sink on to the seat.] 

Well, I m damned! Do you think he’s going to take her back 
Kenaz? 

kenaz [savagely]. What do I know? First Naarah, then 
Ohad—the whole world’s turning upside down, it seems! 
[Pol begins to cry.] Yes, and we are left behind, you and I— 
in the same boat—stranded high and dry! We are, in short, 
as you so wittily expressed it, among the damned, my cherub! 
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The scene is Queen Mary's room at Chart ley Castle, August 26, 
1586. 

Stone walls and tapestry, or a curtain setting. Down-stage right a 
chair and footstool upholstered in crimson and gold. Back stage 
centre a carved cabinet. Deft centre a curtain, hanging as from a 
bedpost a little way into the room, and suggesting that the Queen's 
bed is off up-stage left. Below the curtain a prie-dieu and 
crucifix, with candlesticks. Down-stage left a table with a 
joint-stool near it. All the furnishings are rich, for the room 
is that of a queen who loves display. Everything is in great 
confusion. The drawers of the cabinet are pulled out, and papers, 
books, vases, embroidery, etc., are wildly strewn about. A 
curtain has been torn down and thrown across the litter, one 
of the candles flanking the crucifix has been thrown over, 
there are more disordered papers on the table and the floor 
near it, and the joint-stool lies on its side. Under or near 
the table is a small red writing-case with golden fittings, 
lying bottom upward with the lid half wrenched off, but it is 
somewhat concealed by papers, etc., which have been thrown 
over it, and therefore is not immediately visible to anyone 
entering the room. A beribboned lute (property only) is also 
thrown on the floor. 

The door is up-stage right, but entrances and exits are also made as 
indicated up-stage left above the bed-curtain. 

Music, which continues for a short time after the curtain rises, 

in order that the audience may take in the scene with the 

stage empty. Then the music stops and the Page enters right. 

He is a cheerful, courtly youth, wearing a sword. He is 

humming a gay air on entering (the tune of the music), but 

breaks this off abruptly, starting as he sees the condition of 
the room. 
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page. ’Sdeath! So this was why they took her away! 
[Calling off right J Mistress Pierpoint! 

[After a moment , during which the Page looks about him y 
Elizabeth Pierpoint , a young , high-spirited girl , 
enters right. 

pierpoint. You are back, then? [Anxiously] Is she—safe? 

page. Ay, safe. Hardly fit to stay in the saddle, though, 
poor lady. 

pierpoint. We’ve been afraid—all these days without 
news. We thought there was some deadly mischief to 
her. 

page. Mischief enough, by the look o’this. I say, oughtn’t 
we to try to set it to rights before she comes? She’ll be here 
any moment now. I rode ahead. 

pierpoint. No. Leave all as ’tis. Let her know how she 
is used. As to setting it right—I fear ’tis too late for setting 
anything to rights, now. 

page. As bad as that? 

pierpoint. There’s something dreadful toward. Why 
must they get her away from here on pretext of a hunting- 
party—we heard that much—and shut her up at Tixall for 
ten whole days while they turn her rooms inside out? And 
with four magistrates to watch them do it- 

page. Four magistrates? Faith, that’s bad enough! 
Magistrates ne’er boded good to anyone but lawyers and such 
carrion crows. 

pierpoint. They took three chests of papers away, to 
send to London—so they said. And they’ve taken her jewels, 
too. But, worse than that, they’ve arrested M’sieu’ Nau and 
Master Curie. 

page. Arrested her secretaries- 

pierpoint. Curie’s wife is in a terrible way about it. Her . 
child was born a week since. Sooner than ’twas expected— 
though that’s no concern o’ yours. 

page. Well, I’ll wager Queen Mary gives Sir Amyas Poulet 
the rough side of her tongue when she sees this. Lord, to 

H 
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treat a queen’s room this fashion! What is the world coming 
to ? [He pokes about among the papers. 

pierpoint [sharply]. Leave them alone! Let her see what’s 
there— [significant!)] then she’ll the more easily know what’s 
been taken. 

page. What’s to do with it all? Some new plot or other? 
pierpoint. Plot! Of course there’s been plotting, as any¬ 
one but a green boy could have seen. 
page. Who’re you calling a green boy? 
pierpoint. I saw it long enough ago. The Queen’s looked 
brighter these weeks, for all her rheumatism and Sir Amyas’s 
fussing and tormenting. 
page. I noticed that much. 

pierpoint. I’m glad you notice something beside your 
falcons and your fencing. [Intensely] There’s been hope in her 
eyes. She’s been looking at the outside o’ the cage—more 
than she has done these many months. 

page. Hope in her eyes? [’ Thoughtfully ] I wonder what she’s 
been doing? In her case it must needs be something desperate. 

pierpoint. Ay! And if you’d been shut up in prison for 
more than eighteen years you’d be glad to have a hand in 
anything that would see you out of it, however desperate. 
page. And they’ve found out? 

[Brief pause , Pierpoint staring at the Page. 
pierpoint [significantly]. ’Twas no question of finding out, 
if gossip’s true. 

page. What, then? [Barbara Curie , a young worn an , weak and 
pale , wearing a night-gown and wrapper and carrying a small baby , 
staggers on right with difficulty. Pierpoint makes a quick gesture 
for caution to the Page.] Why—Mistress Curie! 

pierpoint. Barbara 1 You should be in bed- 

[Pierpoint runs to Curie and puts an arm about her, 
• supporting her. 

curle [anxiously]. Where is she? 
page. She’ll be here in a moment. 
curle. They’ve not—ill-treated her? 
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page. No more than you know already. 
curle [bitterly]. No more than that! Imprisoned—tor¬ 
mented—insulted—snared in their traps. Murdered, if they 
dared—— 

pierpoint. Gently, Barbara! You wear yourself out, thus. 
You must get strong—against the return of Master Curie. 

curle. I’ve told you he’ll not return. Men don’t return 
from the rack- 

pierpoint [shuddering]. Oh, stop talking about the rack! 
He’ll return safe enough, you’ll see, to be proud of your child 
—[trying to speak lightly ] though what men have to be proud 
about is past my knowledge. [Looking at the baby] She’s doing 
well. 

curle [momentarily pleased]. Ay, she’s fair enough. [Sadly] 
And no priest to christen her, poor mite. [Bitter again] No 
priest now for our lady. They’d even stop her looking to 
heaven—though they’d have her off the earth quick enough 
if they dared outface France and Spain. My troth, every one 

o’ them would, from that painted Jezebel on the throne- 

page. S’shl 

'curle [ignoring him]. —down to this finicking Sir Ann as 
Poulet- 

pierpoint. Dangerous talk, Barbara. 

curle. A pack o’ dogs at her heels - [She stops , panting. 

pierpoint. Careful, good mistress I This place is full of 
ears. 

curle. Oh, I know their spies- 

pierpoint. Don’t! They may have marked you come 

here- [The Page looks about him , cautiously , going to the door 

right and glancing off\ then going off left , as if seeking for hidden spies. 
Curie sobs.] Come. Don’t distress yourself. [Helping Curie 
down to the chair , where she huddles weakly , clutching the baby] 
You’ve been worse than you know, and you’ve no right to be 

up. You know what good Doctor Bourgoing said- 

curle. What does it matter about me—now. ’Tis the 
Queen- 
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pier point [trying to comfort her\. We’re all afearcd without 
cause, belike. This may be no more than another of Poulet’s 
insolences. 

curle. Cause enough. Look what they’ve done‘here. I 

near killed myself—trying to stop them- 

pier point. I know that. 

curle. But nothing is sacred to them, neither a queen’s 
bedroom nor a woman near her time. 

page [entering left]. No hidden ears, or I’d have slit them. 
Her Majesty will be here in a breath or two. They’re 
riding up to the bridge. You can see them through this 
window. 

[Pierpoint darts up-stage , eagerly , looking off to left with 
the Page. 

pierpoint. I’ve looked often enough of late—ah! She 
could be gay on the road to hell—but how tired she must bel 
Look at the crowd about the drawbridge. 

page. Beggars 1 She ever encouraged them with her 
gifts- 

curle [trying to rise y but failing]. And would they stir a 
hand to help her? I’ll warrant not. 

pierpoint [running down to Curie , putting an arm about her]. 
Come, Barbara 1 She mustn’t catch you here. She’ll be 
grieved enough as ’tis to find you so weak, and in her 
cause- 

[Curie rises with difficulty. She staggers. The Page runs 
to assist Pierpoint in supporting her. 
curle. I—oh!- 

[She faints. They lower her into the chair. Pierpoint 
takes the baby, soothing it. 
page. Faith 1 Here’s a pretty coil 1 

pierpoint [to the baby]. There, poppet! ’Twill all be well 
for you—or maybe not, but you’re no age to know the 
difference. [To the Page] What shall we do? We must recover 

her before the Queen comes- 

page [chafing Curie*s hands> then fanning her with his cap]. She 
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is delayed by the press of the crowd. I saw her smile and 
hold out empty hands to them. 

pierpoint. Empty enough now, with all taken. [ Urgently , 
putting a hand on Curie s shoulder\ Barbara! The Queen will be 
here, and, atop of everything else, you swooning in her 
chair- 

[Sir Amy as Poulet enters abruptly right. He is thin , 
suspicious , fretful , with a straggling fair moustache. 
Now there is something of triumph under his 
petulance , for he knows that his distasteful task of 
gaoler to the Queen of Scots is nearing its end. 
poulet [looking about the room]. What, this mess not tidied! 
They do but half their tasks. [. Suspiciously ] What arc you doing 

here? I gave orders that- 

pierpoint [ interrupting . This is Queen Mary’s room, 
Sir Amyas, and we, as her attendants, have a right to be 
here. 

poulet [prying among the papers]. Queen 1 Queen! Titles 
and offices and jettings and flauntingsl Canopies and cloths 
of estate, forsooth 1 She lodges where she is bid and is under 
my orders as ye all are. Mark that! Moreover, she’ll not be 
here much longer. 

pierpoint [frightened ]. What do you mean by that? 
poulet Questions, ha! D’ye think you can question me, 
you chit, grand-daughter of Shrewsbury though you be? 
[Indicating Curie] Why’s this wench here! In a night-robe, too 
—unseemly. What—swooning? 

pierpoint [recovering her spirit]. You’d be in a night-robe, 
Sir Amyas, if you’d had a child but a week ago. And in worse 
case than swooning, too, I’ll warrant me. 
poulet. I’ll have no insolence. 

pierpoint. Then don’t ask for it. [Touching Curie] 
Barbara- 

curle [stirring]. Ah!-1- 

pierpoint. Careful, dear - 

curle. What happened? 
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pierpoint. You fainted. You are so weak- 

poulet. Get the hussy back to her room. 
curle [reacting , rising, supporting herself on the arms of the 
chair\. Ah, so you are back, Sir Amyas Poulet. ’Fore God, 
this is pretty work for a man! 

poulet. Keep your tongue civil. We have not forgot you 
arc married to Curie. 

curle [anxiously]. What have you done to him? 
poulet. He is in London ere this, for examination. 
curle. ’Tis an outrage. Examination on what? 
poulet. Mary Stuart knows—and I dare swear you are 
not so ignorant, neither. But get back t’ your bed, woman— 
back t’ your bed. If your husband is innocent he’s nothing to 

fear. But if he’s in the villainous business—as I think he is- 

[A significant pause. 

curle [starting] . Oh! 

pierpoint [abruptly]. Here, hold this child, while I see to 
Mistress Curie. [She thrusts the baby into Poulet's arms. He 
takes it involuntarily and stands holding it, spluttering,, not knowing 

what to do with it.] Come, Barbara- 

curle. No! Let him not have her- 

pierpoint. Come! But a moment- 

poulet [outraged]. Heaven’s mercy! Would you insult me 
—me —you slut! Am I a middif or a wet-nurse? Here, take 
the brat- 

[Pierpoint and the Page cannot help laughing. Curie 
struggles to get away from Pierpoint. 
curle. He’ll do her evil 1 The plague’s in the very touch 
and breath of him- 

[Curie with a great effort breaks away from Pierpoint 
and snatches the baby from Poulet, staggering up>- 
stage , where she leans against the cabinet , panting. 
EOulet [furiously]. I’ll remember this! Mark me, I’ll 
remember it! ’Slightl I would you were at the devil, all of 
you, from this witch of a Mary Stuart t* your puking brat. 
[On a note of despair] As I ha’ near been, wi’ such a pack o’ 
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women—all doubleness and contrivings—plots hid in the 

very petticoats o’ y’r laundresses- 

PIER POINT [woeking]. Laundresses’petticoats? How know 
you that? Oh, Sir Anyas I [The Page laughs again. 

poulet [ rounding on him]. Had you such a charge as 
mine you’d find laughter come less easy. [Furiously, as the 
Page still laughs ] I’ll learn you to laugh at your betters. Get 
down t’ the guard-room, you puppy, and wait my pleasure 
there. I’ll ha’ your hide warmed. 

page. Your pardon, sir, but I serve the Queen of 
Scots, and [mocking bow] nobody else has any concern t’ my 
hide. 

[Poulet takes a step towards the Page, who starts back. 
At this moment Alary Stuart enters quietly right, 
followed by Jane Kennedy and Rente Beauregard. 
Mary is agings painted, wearing a wig, moving with 
difficulty on account of her fatigue and rheumatism, 
but still of commanding appearance and with a 
beautiful voice. She is dressed in a riding-habit {or 
cloak over her gown) and hat. Kennedy is a grave 
young woman, Beauregard a vivacious French girl. 
They too are dressed for riding. Pierpoint curtsies. 
Curie attempts to, the Page bows. Poulet remains 
stiff, not even removing his cap. 
mary [quietly]. What is this? 

poulet [making an effort to restrain his fury, coldly]. You keep 
among your servants those who insult me, madam. 

mary [lightly]. La, la. Sir Amyasl You must needs have 
something buzzing in your bonnet. [Her eyes flash over the 
confusion of the room, but rest on Curie, concerned.] Barbara— 
child 1 [Putting an arm about Curie] Before your time—and 
because of me, Jesul But why are you here and not in your 
bed? 

Curle. Because— [indicating disorder] ohl look what they 

have donel I could not prevent them, though I tried- 

mary \quietly, holding Curie, looking at Poulet]. So it was for 
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this you tricked me out of here and shut me up in that stinking 
hole at Tixall a week and more. 

Kennedy. Oh, madam- 

Beauregard. C’est effroyable! 

mary [turning from Poulet, speaking gently to Curie]. You have 
suffered, mignonne , I can see it. Would I had been here with 

you! And now—the little one—let me see- 

[Curie puts back the baby’s head-covering , and the two 
women admire the child, Kennedy and Beauregard 
peeping over their shoulders. 

curle. Seel A girl, madam. And so fine and healthy, 
though she came ere we expected her 

BEAUREGARD. Delicieuse! Oh, Barbara! 

MARY [delighted, forgetting everything else]. Ah, jolie petitel 
Let me hold her. [She takes the baby in her arms and seems to 
give her a finger to grip.] There, there, sweet 1 And how like 
her father she is! [Suddenly anxious] Have you had word of 
him, Barbara? 


curle. No word at all. [Sobbing] It’s—dreadful 


mary. Don’t, child! ’Twill all be well, I promise you. [To 
the baby] Eh, poppet? [To Curie] What is her name? 

curle [drying her tears]. With your Majesty’s permission, 
I should like to call her Mary. 

mary. After me? [Moved] That is a thought I like. A kind 
thought. Yes, yes, but certainly. . . . She is not christened, 
then? 

curle. Not yet. 

mary. She must be, without delay. The world is too 
dangerous for the petite to stay in without God’s grace. [To 
the Page] Find Father du Preau and ask him to have the good¬ 
ness to come here at once. [A pause . 

page [bowing]. Your pardon, Majesty, but—Father du 
Prdau has been sent away. 

mary [sharply]. Ah! [She stares at Poulet. 

POULET [defensively]. A massing priest. Til have none such 
here with their Popish mummeries. ’Tis against all fight and 
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ordinance, and—ah—against the express will and commands 
of our sovereign lady, Queen Elizabeth. 

mary. If I could but sec Queen Elizabeth, or even get word 
to her, I’d have us nearer each other, that I vow. But you’ll 
not allow me pen and paper, even, these days. 

poulet. There’s reason enough for that, madam—reason 
enough, as you know. And you’d not persuade the Queen’s 
Grace to let you have another Papist here. 

mary. I was promised that I should practise my own 
religion. 

poulet. There are divines enough, if you want sermons. 
My chaplain shall- 

mary [angrily]. I want no heretics and Lutherans. Faugh! 
They’re all words and wind like that coarse John Knox, who 
wagged his beard and trumpeted by the hour on virtue, then 
married a maid young enough to be his grand-daughter. . . . 
But about this child: she must not be denied baptism because 
o’ your persecution of me. I will consent to your own 
chaplain baptizing her. 

poulet. No. That is impossible. [A pause. All tense. 
MARY. Impossible? How then? Will his office allow his 

refusal? 

poulet. Vll not consent to it. 

mary. You? And wherefore not? Do you earn' your 
spite so far against me as to spite Mistress Curie here and 
her babe? 

poulet. The child is to be called Mary. 
mary. Well? 
poulet. After you. 

mary. Yes, and I am honoured thereby. What of it? 
poulet. I refuse to allow the child to be named after you. 
mary [starting]. You—you refuse? Body of God! Who 
are you to refuse such a thing? I may be a prisoner here, but 
forget not who I am. Is this because of my religion? 

poulet. Because of many things- 

mary [dangerous ly\. Do you ever think. Sir Amyas, that I 
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am next in succession to the throne of England? Do you ever 
wonder what might happen to you if I should reign here? 

poulet [directly]. You are not yet reigning here. I do not 
think you ever will reign here. 

[A pause, then Mary shrugs away the significance of 
Poulet's remark. 

mary [Hghtly\. Tiens! You do not think that? Well, it is 
in the hands of God, who will do His will regardless of 
a-many Amyas Poulets. 

poulet [quietly]. I serve God. I do not see why He should 
fail to regard me. 

mary [seriously]. Then let us both do Him service. [Going 
to Poulet, trying her charm on him ] I ask your courtesy—that 
your chaplain may baptize this child. 

[Poulet hesitates, almost succumbs, then stiffens hint self 
obstinately. 

poulet. No. [A brief pause. Mary turns to the Page. 

mary. Bring me a bowl of water, boy. 

[The Page bows and goes off right. 

poulet. What do you intend? 

[Mary ignores Poulet, turning her back on him. She is 
fighting now to remain calm. Still holding the baby, 
she goes to her prie-dieu. She sets the candlestick 
straight, then, holding the child on one arm, grips 
the prie-dieu with her other hand and lowers herself 
painfully to her knees. Kennedy hastens to help her. 
For a moment Mary prays silently; then, as the 
Page returns right with a small metal bowl, she 
rises, helped by Kennedy, and moves centre. The 
Page holds up the bowl, and Maty dips in her right 
hand, making a cross on the baby 1 s forehead. 
mary [quietly\. Mary— I baptize thee in the name of the 
Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

[A pause, the others awed. Mary gives the baby back to 
Curie. 

curle. Oh, madam- 
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mary. In such emergency, ’tis valid, child. 
poulet [angrily}. You make no conscience to break all 
laws of God and man. 

mary [coldly] . I wish not to hear more from you on the 
matter. I think there is enough done here, Sir Amyas, for 
you to find business elsewhere. Must I remind you again 
that this is my bedroom? 

poulet. Tis no longer. You are not to stay here. 
mary [starting] . What? [ With a bitter laugh] Lest I note 
what you and your ruffians have stolen? 

poulet. Another room has been prepared. Smaller—but 
no matter o’ that. You will come to it now, bringing one 
maid for your needs. 
mary. One maid- 

poulet. That is more than most accused prisoners have. 
mary. Accused? Of what am I accused? 
poulet f furiously]. What devil’s use in this persisting 
denial? You will come to a safer place. [He advances to take 
her arm.] Come, I say! The time I waste o’ your obstinacy! 

mary [outraged, stepping back]. You’d lay hands o’ me, you 
dog? D’you think this Holyrood, and Rizzio here? 

[The Page whips out his sword and springs before Mary , 
forcing Poulet to draw back. Curie screams. 
poulet [hand on sword]. You young cockerel 1 You shall 
be sorry- 

page [gaily]. Better sorry than shamed. Stand back, Sir 
Amyas, or by the holy cross you’ll never stand again. 

[Poulet makes as if to draw his sword , hesitates , then 
turns a/ul marches angrily off right. Beauregard 
laughs , but the others are serious. 

mary [her hand on the Page’s shoulder]. Good boy! I 
love valiancy—though ’tis useless here. He’ll return with 
guards. 

page [dropping on one knee]. As you desire it, Majesty, I’ll 
spend my life in that doorway—ay, and other lives ere mine 
goes. 
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mary \putting a band on his bead]. The other day swords 
were drawn for me, when Nau and Curie would have defended 
me, and now—yours. I grow young again. My Bothwell 
would have approved you. 

page. Bothwell? 

mary. No matter. He’s dead. There, lad, your sweetheart 
will be proud o’ you. Put away your sword. [ Regretfully ] A 
hundred swords there were to ha’ been, and then an army— 
but that’s all past, and you can never help me now. Make 
your peace with Sir Amyas. 

PAGE, [rising]. Never, madam. 

mary. Yes. I command it. [Half to herself] I am in such 
case as I must bear alone. [Turning to Curie] Barbara, we keep 
you here t’ your hurt. Back between the sheets with you. 
Bess Picrpoint, help her to bed. 

pierpoint. Yes, madam. 

mary. Then find good Bourgoing and get her a posset. 

[Pierpoint takes the baby and puts an arm about Curie. 

pierpoint. Come, Barbara - 

[But Curie, who has been standing in a trance of horror , 
as if awakened by the touch , breaks away and goes 
to Mary , desperately. 

curle. I can’t bear it! What will they do to my husband 
there in London? I lie awake and think on it—hour upon 
hour—the rack, the screws, the irons; what they do to the • 
limbs and the bones of men. . . . And men are weak; they 
are not like us, who must bear children. 

mary [taking Curie's hands]. No, no. They’ll do no harm 
to him—none to him. ... If there is blame it is mine. 

pierpoint [dismayed]. If- 

mary [to Curie]. Go now, and Bourgoing shall bring a 
draught to soothe you, and you shall sleep. [Smiling] Remem¬ 
ber, there’s more than yourself now to care for—your child 
first, now. . r' 

curle. But—oh, madam 1 This is the worst: what might 
he say when they twist him on the rack? 
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MARY {suddenly furious). They shall not torture him! God’s 
light! Am I not a queen, and he my gentleman? I’ve got 
some weight i’ the world. [A pause. Mary remembers that she 
has no power and stops. She has to make an effort to continue kindly.) 
Back t’ your bed, child, and get your strength. [She kisses 
Curie , who goes off right , Pierpoint supporting her and carrying the 
baby. Mary -sighs and covers her face for a moment with her hands; 
then she looks about the room wearily.) NX hat have they left? And 
what taken? There’s work to do here. [To Kennedy) Jane. 

[Mary goes off left. Kennedy follows her , leaving Beaure¬ 
gard with the Page. The Page goes to the door right , 
looking off. Beauregard picks up the lute , then sits 
on the stool down-stage left , playing with the ribbons 
of the lute. The Page returns , moving down to her. 
page [strutting a little). The passage is empty. I think I 
scared old Poulct. 

Beauregard [giggling,, speaking with an accent). Poulct. 

What we call in my country a little hen. 

page [laughing). Ha! When is a cockerel not a cockerel? 
When he’s a Poulet. Good! I must remember that. 

Beauregard. Exactement! [They laugh together , but Beaure¬ 
gard quickly becomes serious .] But we must not laugh, mon ami. 
Cest tr'es grave. She is in danger, yes. There is something 
here for weeping, not laughter. And you, too, you endanger 

yourself. 

page. I’m not afraid. A man is proud to die for a woman 
like that—a queen like that. 

Beauregard. I think many men have died for her. But 
you, mon ami , you arc not yet a man to die for any woman. 

page [indignantly). I’m eighteen. And as good a swordsman 
as you’ll find in this place. [Fencing) I’ve the Italian style. I d 
like to see that stringy Poulet sword in hand against me. D° Q * 
suppose he’s ever drawn his, though, unless he uses it to pick 

his teeth with. . 

[Beauregard laughs , rises , puts the lute on the stool and 

goes to the Page , touching his arm. 
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Beauregard. And what will that help you against his 
great, great, ’orrible men-at-arms? 

page. To the devil with Sir Amyas and his men-at-arms 1 

Beauregard. You are ver’ brave. Would you die for me? 

page. For you? • But you’re not a queen. 

Beauregard. Non; but I am something better—a 
woman. 

page. H’m! I suppose you are. I’ve never thought much 
of girls. All ruffs and petticoats and vapourings. 

Beauregard [, mischievously ]. You will know better than 
that when you are grown up. 

page [indignantly]. I tell you I- 

[He makes a grab at her , but she laughs and eludes him. 

beauregard. In my France boys grow more quick into 
men. 

page. Nasty little frogs. 

beauregard [luughing\. Oh, la la! And now you are 
jealous. [The Page catches her , kissing her soundly. She laughs 
again.] Ouj\ monster 1 You take the advantage of a defence¬ 
less woman. 

page [still holding her]. Dare to say again that I am not 
grown up. 

beauregard. You are not—so bad. [He kisses her again, 
then stands with an arm about her.] But you English, you will 
never really learn. So cold, this country is. Grey sky all the 
time, and rain and fog. And Scotland, she is worse. Picture 
to yourself our poor Queen, straight from France and sun and 
wine and music, going to that dreary Scotland where they eat 
porridge—pah! They never understood her there, and that 
dreadful John Knox preached his sermons at her for hours 
and hours and hours.- Ouf! what that man must know about 
hell- / 

page. I don’t suppose she listened. 

beauregard. But everybody within one mile of Master 
Knox was obliged to listen. There was no escape from him. 
[They laugh. The Page tries to kiss Beauregard again, but she breaks 
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from him.) Nor/, non l Not again, or Sir Amyas the Puritan 
may see you, and force you to make—how do you say?—the 

honest woman of me. 

page [ indignantly ]. I’d like to see him try. 
beauregard [with mock concern ]. Comment? . . . Ah, 
there is no gallantry in you English. 

page. Oh, sorry! I didn’t mean that at all — I mean, I 
didn’t mean what I think you thought I meant. . . . I’ve 
never kissed a woman before. 

beauregard. I knew’ that at once. 
page. You- 

[He chases her again. She runs up-stage from him, 
almost into the arms of Mary , who enters left at 
that moment, now dressed for indoors. Her rosary 
and crucifix are a prominent part of her costume. 
Kennedy follows her. Beauregard and the Page stop 
in some confusion. 

MARY [smiling, kindly). Children’s games? . . . [Flippantly) 
But beware of men, Renee—even ot very young ones. They 
take your heart and squeeze it like an orange dry. Then they 
throw it away and never give you anything to put in its place. 
beauregard [lightly) . No man shall ever take all my heart, 

madame. 

mary. Every woman always says that. None of us ever 
mean it. [Seriously) But now—there arc other things. We 
must sec what damage is here. [Mary begins to examine the 
papers in the chest, straightening them. Kennedy helps her. The 
Page stands near the door, and Beauregard goes up to him. They 
mime conversation, but Beauregard occasionally glances over her 
shoulder at Mary anxiously. Mary speaks with some anxiety.) My 
little writing-case, Jane. It was in this chest, locked. You 
saw it here before we went? 

Kennedy. Yes, madam. 

mary. It is not here now. [Mary looks around her, then moves 
down-stage, turning over the papers there, revealing the case. For a 
moment she is on her knees, examining it.) Ah l 
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KENNEDY. The robbers! They have broken it open! Your 
jewels- 

mary. Something of more worth than jewels. [To herself] 
I should not have left them there. Yet how could I know? I 
rode out but for a hunting-party. And what could I have 
done? If I carried them always with me these boors would 
make no hesitation of searching me. 

Kennedy. Oh 1 Is it a great matter? 

[Mary searches through the papers, vainly, then remains 
kneeling for a moment, looking straight before her as 
hope drains away from her. She is looking at death 
drawn near. Her hands stray to her crucifix. Then 
she takes courage and pulls herself together, rising, 
smiling at Kennedy, who has moved to assist her. 

mary. No, ma mie , no great matter after all. [Clutching her 
side as Kennedy helps her up, laughing a little breathlessly ] This 
stupid pain in my side. Ever since I was a girl I have had it. 
[Kennedy helps her to the chair. She sits, going on lightly:] Perhaps 
it is because when I was a little girl I was very greedy. Especi¬ 
ally I ate melons. Oh, how I loved melons! But there are 
none here like the melons of Joinvillc- 

KENNEDY [in the present ]. This is England—not France. 

And we are greatly afraid for you. Why did they take you 

away from here? And what— what have they found here} 

•mary. In France there was love—in England there is 
hate- t • 

Beauregard. They are cold here, and when one hates 
with a cold hate it is ugly. 

mary. And there is power in their hatred, like witchcraft. 
It gathers all about one and shuts one off from the light—a 
dark wall of hatred. I felt it in Scotland, and I feel it here. 

But never in France—no—except when Queen Catherine 
looked at me. 

KENNEDY. If there were something—anything—I could 
do for you- 

mary. Nothing, mignonne. They have me here in this place 
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of marshes and gloomy forests, with that great moat to keep 
me from the world outside. [On a note of borror\ I have looked, 
often, down into the weeds of that moat—and wondered—is 
this a ditch for the drowning of a queen? 

Kennedy. Your Majesty, no—you must not! You must 
not even think of it! You are low in health. The cold and 
the damp of that evil place they took you to, they have chilled 
you. I will get you some wine. 

[Kennedy goes off left. Mary speaks to herself. 
mary. Eighteen years! The singing-birds men cage do 

not live so long. But I’ve forgot how to sing—all forgot- 

UFA u regard. Non, madame. You are ever in yourself a 
song- 

[Alary looks up and smiles at her. Kennedy returns left 
with a goblet of wine. 

mary [to Beauregard]. Dear child! [To Kennedy ] And you, 

too, can still be kind- 

Kennedy. We are proud to serve your Majesty. 
mary [taking the goblet]. To serve an old woman. Well, 
you may have other service—soon. 

Kennedy. What do you mean? 

mary. Oh, no matter now. I must see you well placed. . . . 
An old woman—we make so much of beauty and—pouf!—it 
is gone. . . . Do you know, Jane, they’ve taught my own son 
to hate me. And they make their treaties, my son and Queen 
Elizabeth, over my head, as though I were in my grave already. 
Kennedy. Drink the wine, madam. 

mary. They’ve told my son those foul tales. [Directly] Do 
you believe the things they said of me: that I betrayed and 
murdered my husband and plotted the murder of my son? 
That I should have been burned for a witch and a whore? 

Kennedy [horrified]. No, nol . . . Why should you talk 
of such things? All that is long ago, and the world knows 

those letters were forged and twisted to devil’s meaning- 

mary. Ay, and not the last of their forgeries, I dare swear. 
Kennedy. I’ve not known you in this mood these months 

1 
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past. Let me help you to bed. You had no sleep in their 
prison of Tixall. 

mary. One prison or another—where’s the difference? 
I’ve looked beyond the walls, and hoped, and wept, and 
looked and hoped again. But now- [She pulls herself to¬ 

gether, drains the goblet, and gives it to Kennedy with a smile. \ Oh, 
la! —I’m as full of griefs as dour Sir Amyas. Renee, take your 
lute and sing me a song. 

Beauregard. Certainement . What song would madame 
have? 

mary. Oh, I care not—so it be French. One of Ronsard’s. 

Beauregard. Oui, madame. 

[Beauregard takes up the lute, but before she can tune it 
Pier point enters right, hurriedly, frightened. 

mary. What is it? 

pierpoint. Sir Amyas is bringing men-at-arms. 

mary [quietly\. I expected it. 

page. I’ll keep them out. 

[He posts himself in the doorway right. 

mary. No. ’Tis no use, boy. Let them come when they 
will. I cannot escape them—now. Come here. [The Page takes 
no notice. Mary speaks sharply .] Come, I say. [The Page 
reluctantly moves down to her.] You shall not be another to waste 
your life in a lost cause. 

page. No cause is lost while one sword remains. 

mary. Mine was lost ere you were weaned. Put your sword 
away. [The Page remains still. She smiles at him.] What, dis¬ 
obedience ? Then give it to me. [Reluctantly the Page gives her 
the sword.] You shall keep it for a fairer day. [She sheaths the 
sword for him , touching his cheek affectionately. During this the 
tramp of armed men on stone has been heard approaching. All watch 
the door right in silence as the tramping grows louder. Poulet enters . 
He keeps his cap on. He may be followed by two dour Men-at-arms, 
who stand to either side of the door. Or these may be imagined as 
waiting outside; in this case Poulet speaks over his shoulder as he 
enters, “Attend me without.” Mary speaks scornfully.] So, my 
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worthy gaoler, you must needs bring force to compel a woman 
to change her room? 

poulet [quietly, controlling for the moment both irritation and 
triumph\. You are changing more than your room. 
mary. How so? 

poulet. I have but now received new orders from London 
—a moment since. You arc to be taken to another place. 
mary [sharply]. To what place? 
poulet. I am not to tell you. 

mary. What? [In sudden terror) Are you going to murder 
me in some hole? [Under her breath) I have feared this—oh, I 
have feared it! 

poulet. I am not a murderer. 
mary. Then what is the reason for this—change? 
poulet. You shall know soon enough—but you know 
already. ’Tis a safer place. 
mary. Safer for what? 

poulet. Oh, I’ll not discuss it. There’s reason enough. 
mary. If you, or any other, have what you may please to 
call reasons you may tell me them here, before my people, 
who have hearts and consciences that you lack. As for your 
men-at-arms, they do not exist for me. 

poulet. You take a high hand - [He is becomingirritated. 

MARY. I am waiting for you to tell me why my [with quiet 
sarcasm ] very dear sister, the Queen of England, has ordered 
my removal from Chartley. 

poulet [losing his control ]. The devil take the woman and 
y’r airs and graces! Hear then: you have been in correspond¬ 
ence with vile and traitorous Papists, in particular with a 
young idler named Anthony Babington [Mary stiffens , but 
makes no sound] —with the French embassy, and with Mendoza 
in Paris. You have plotted—plotted, I say—with France and 
Spain- 

mary. Plotted? I? Mewed up here? 
poulet. It is true. You know it is true. You have sent 
and received letters—hidden in the ale-barrels of the brewer 
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who comes here. Those letters have openly dealt—ay, and 
in detail—with a plot for the invasion of England and the ’ 
» murder of the Queen. 

mary [awed]. The murder of the Queen. [Lightly] A pretty 
tale, bred by the maggots in your brain, Sir Amyas. 

poulet. A tale confirmed by your writings. I’ll tell you 
this, madam, I’ll tell you this: all of those letters have passed 
through our hands . W ? knew all about them from the beginning. 

[Mary draws a sharp breath. 

pierpoint. A trap - 

mary [gesturing her to silence]. I have never plotted harm to 
the Queen. 

poulet. Your secretaries have confessed otherwise. And 
so have those Englishmen who joined you in this vile plot. 
They are going to die—and not easily, either. [With cold 
malice] Their leaders will be half-hanged, disembowelled alive 
—alive, madam—and quartered. 

mary [horrified]. Ah, what suffering! [For a moment she 

covers her face with her hands , then pulls herself together and faces 

Poulet again.] All I have ever done has been towards my own 

freedom—so cruelly kept as I am against all justice, reason, 

and decency. What prisoner could be blamed for so con¬ 
triving ? 

poulet. Wc have more than confessions. We have the 

notes for the drafting of the letters—found here in this 
room. 

mary. You violate my rooms and steal my property—and 
what more you will pretend to have found here, God knows. 
But there are two things you cannot steal from me, Sir Amyas 
—my faith and the blood of my house. 

[Mary puts her hand to her side and moves painfully to 
her chair , sitting. Kennedy moves to help her , but 
she will have no help. 

poulet. You will make instant preparation to leave here. 
mary [indifferently]. You’d harry me to my death an you 
dared. Well, I’ll not die o’ your harrying. [Curie, as at htr 
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previous appearance , but without the baby, enters right , weakly but 
desperately , throws herself at Mary's feet.] Barbara! What 
is this? You disobey me? 

curle [ hysterically J. Your Majesty—they tell me there is 
news from London—that he has confessed something. What 
has he said? Oh, it is lies, lies, I know—to spare himself under 
the torture—but what did he say? 

MARY [soothing her]. Nothing. Nothings child. 

[Curie has her head in Mary's lap. Poulet is about to 
speak , but Mary gestures him to silence. 
curle. Is that true? Oh, is it? I—I think I could bear to 
hear he had been killed if—if he has not consented to their 
lies about you. 

mary. He is an honest man. 

[Mary's eyes are on Poulet , compelling him now to speak. 
poulet. Master Curie has not been put to the torment. 

[Curie looks up. 

mary [lightly]. There—you see. [Curie looks searchingly at 
her , then at Poulet. Mary pats her cheek , smiling.] And now go 
back to bed, and stay there. 

curle [smiling back]. Madam- 

[Curie rises , relieved , makes a weak curtsy , and goes off 
right. The others are intent on Alary. 
mary. I may thank you, at least, for that courtesy, Sir 
Amyas. 

[Poulet goes to the door rights looks off to see if Curie has 
gone, then returns to Alary. 

poulet [coldly]. He was not racked. There was no need. 
He confessed without persuasion. [Mary reacts.] And now, 
will you come—or must I have you conveyed? 

beauregard. Monsterl Is this the way an English 
gentleman shall speak? 

pierpoint. No. But Sir Amyas is not a gentleman. 
poulet. You will regret this, my wench. 
pierpoint. I shall spend my life regretting that I must 
needs have met you. 
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Kennedy. S’sh, Bess! A sharp tongue will never mend 
matters here. [Mary rises , recovered. 

mary. Quiet, children. I see Sir Amyas is beyond your 
mending. Eh bien! How gladly I’d change my prison, could 
I be certain of changing my gaoler as well. 

poulet [beside himself). You may talk loud, and flaunt your 
estate, as ) ou ever do, and your cloths of arms and canopies. 
But mark me this and mark me well: there’ll be no cloth of 
estate for you when they bringyou to trial. 
pierpoint 


BEAUREGARD 

KENNEDY 

PAGE 


[> horrified J. Trial! 


w 

y 

pierpoint. They wouldn’t dare! Even Queen Elizabeth 
would never dare. 

poulet. They will dare, ay, and more than a trial. You 

will see what they will dare. [Carried away) They’ll dare an 
axe, madam—an axe. 

[All except Mary react , the Maids gasping in horror , the 
Page stiffening. Even the Men-at-arms start. 
1 ense pause. Mary looks straight at Poulet , who 
has become uneasy , having said too much. She is 
erect now and looks younger. 

mary [quietly). So—that cat is out? Well, I have expected 
no less o the mercy of my dear sister, the Queen of England 
—and I am ready. Attend me, ladies. 

., . _ [Mary moves up-stage centre. 

KENNEDY [bonified). Your Majesty—you understand what 
this—this brute said ? To try you and—and_ 

mary [turningdown stage again). I heard him. ’Tis good news. 

PIERPOINT. Good? 

mary. Near half a lifetime limping from prison to prison, 
with hope after hope raised and broken. For long I have 
known in my heart they’d make an end of me—and ever I’ve 
had for companion the dark thought of their lust to be rid o’ 
me by stealth—poison, smothering, drowning, the knife— 
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ah! [ Triumphant , the actress in her glorying in the scene ] But now 
at last they know they cannot murder me by secret ways. They 
may try me—my trial will ring through the world as an act of 
persecution. They may kill me if they dare; if they can 
persuade this sour virgin Elizabeth to set her name to’t—and 
from the scaffold I shall proclaim to the world my wrongs 
and the faith for which I die. To the world—and the theatre 
of the world is wider than the kingdom of England. 

Kennedy [ desperately]. Oh, your Majesty! Look to your¬ 
self— 

MARY [gaily] • Nay, let Sir Amyas look to himself. If / go 
he will have nothing wherewith to plague himself, [laughing] 
and that were a grievous lack in him. 

[Mary looks at Poulet for a moment longer , then turns 
and goes off right. The Men-at-arms salute her , the 
Page bows, Kennedy , Pierpoint y and Beauregard 
curtsy, so that her exit is a triumph. Then they 
follow her off y leaving Poulet alone. Poulet , slowly 
and against his will y has taken off his cap. 
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H///fr curtain the three Attendants , nearing half-masks 


and cloaks. They advance to the centre. 


Q U:'- 


THE THREE. 


Quaint, shadowy figures, quite three centuries 

ago. 

Played this comedy in a sunset glow; 

Played with their fate as helpless mortals will, 
Played till the evening mists grew chill. 
first mask. How shall blind pride escape love’s dart? 
second mask. Life’s an adventure whatsoe’er the smart. 
second and third masks. Strange is the game in which the 

gods take part; 

the three. And who shall know the colour of a heart? 
FIRST MASK. Quaint, shadowy figures, quite three centuries 

ago, 

the three [softly]. Lost this comedy in a sunset glow. 

[Thy draw aside the curtains and exit. The scene is a 
prim garden with a high wall at the back y in which , 
on the left y is a small gate or door. Enter in a 
hurry Mrs Halka from right and Mrs Sonka from 
left. 

MRS HALKA. Now, Sonka, quick, bestir yourself. 

The Countess comes to take the air. 

MRS sonka. And do you think that’s news to me? 

You’re much too know-all, I declare, 
need to haste to me with this; 
ie Countess tells me every wish. 

MRS HALKA.l That is a lie, and well you know it. 

* Your ignorance is great; you often show it. 
[They flounce round the stage away from each other in 
anger. Then Airs Sonka returns to the attack. 
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MRS SONKA \clas pi tig her hands J. The favours I have had! Much 

more than most. 

Only last Thursday came a box of comfits_ 

MRS HALKA. Sweetmeats are nothing, but a jewel—! 

Mrs sonka. When did she give you jewels? 

MRS HALKA. When the ancient ring she used to wear 

Broke in a thousand pieces, she picked up 

The tiny ruby from the side and gave it 
me. 

MRS sonka [veryjealous}. I do not believe you. 

MRS HALKA. Look at my brooch; fresh from the craftsman 

now. 

See how it glistens. 

Mrs sonka [stamping her feet]. Outrageous! Oh, I’U be even 

with you over this, 

Wait till she feels unwell; then it’s my turn. 

My simples, herbs, and lotions_ 

Ah, yes; you’ll kill her yet. 

Dare you suggest- [Ejller Sonia 0 „ n hL 

What ts thts notse? The Countess shall not have 
her peace disturbed. 

Why are you bickering? 

^ tV< ,’ n ’° men chan & their m °° J «pon her 

MRS h. and mass. [cur'sji,^. Good evening to you, litre! 

Soma, dear. . . 

The night is fine, the air is clear, dear; 

I,, e . ° n ‘y dan e er the dew, dear; 

dear ^ thr ° Ugh the stron g«t shoe, 

SONIA. Neither the Countess nor myself 

Will stay here long enough for dew to harm us. 

A tiny rest, then into the house to sleep; 

You know our ways. Go, fetch the chair, some' 
cushions, and a shawl. 

MRS HALKA [*%]. And also fetch your little stool, my 


MRS HALKA. 
MRS SONKA. 
SONIA. 
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mrs sonka [wheedling]. A shawl as well in case the evening’s 

cool, my dear? 

sonia. I thank you, Sonka, only bring the stool. [To 

herself ] The catl 

mrs sonka. I always like to see you comfortable. [To Mrs 

Halka] The brat! 

[They bustle out on the right. Sonia , alone, apostrophizes 
the wall at the back. 

sonia. Dear wall, so full of safety and of pride. 

Guarding this lovely place! 

Here, thanks to you, I live my days 
In peace, while far away 
The world I’d scarcely caught a glimpse of, 
Surges on. Symbol of comfort and of strength. 
How much I owe you; stand fast and firm, 
Circle me round, and guard my ways for ever. 
[A cuckoo call is heard far away. Sonia is startled. 
The cuckoo’s cry? How strange to hear it now. 
[Shaking off a sudden apprehension] Some silly boy 
calls in the street below. 

MRS H. AND MRS s. [outside], This way, my lady, come this 

way. 

We follow with your comforts. 

[The Countess enters, followed by Mrs Halka laden with 
a garden chair and cushions , and Airs Sonka carry¬ 
ing a rich shawl , a small stool , and a book. 
countess [standing in centre J. This your favourite spot, my 

Sonia? 

sonia. Yes, madam; of all the other places in your 

garden 

This is the one I love the best. 
countess [looking round]. So near the wall? 
sonia. . So near our dear protection and our shield. 
countess. Ah, well, that’s true enough. My Sonia, 

Your thoughts are always after my own 
heart. 
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MRS halka. Her mind is full of flowers, my lady. 
mrs sonka. In fact, it much resembles ours, my lady. 
sonia. Instead of chattering, 

You would better be employed 
Getting those things ready. 

mrs halka [to Mrs Sonka, as she gets the chair into position\. 

Did you hear that? Aspersions on us cast! 
mrs sonka [arrangingcushions , etc.]. Never you mind. Be sure 

her day won’t last. 

[Satisfied with her work ] There now, my lady can 
recline at ease. [The Countess seats herself. 
mrs halka. But don’t forget the shawl, dear Sonka. 
mrs sonka. Should I forget it, Halka? Why, what thoughts 

you have! 

Surely her ladyship should settle first? 

What have we come to? 

sonia. No need to quarrel; hand the shawl to me. 

[Mrs Sonka does so unwillingly. Sonia arranges it round 
the Countess. 

And now my stool beside my lady. 

[Mrs Sonka places stool. Sonia surveys the scene. 
Ah, yes; now we can rest. 

[To the women] Go to your places. 
mrs. h. and mrs s. [to each other]. My, aren’t we full of airs 

and graces! 

[They stand primly one on each side of the Countess; Sonia 
sits on the stool. 

countess AND sonia [softly]. O may this life, remote and 

free from care, 

Which we, within this garden, share 
With nature, fail us never. 

mrs h. and mrs s. [to each other]. Not that we want to stand 

like this for ever! 

[A pause . The Countess turns to Sonia. 
countess. The blessings of privacy, Sonia, are very great. 
sonia. Madam. I assure you I appreciate them. 
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I have protected you from many evil things 
you know nothing of, Sonia. 

Madam, believe me I am grateful. 

Behind that wall is the world, Sonia. 

It does not attract me, madam. 

You are very perfect, Sonia. 

.. Yes, madam. 

MRS h. AND MRS s. [stiffly). One by one the minutes go, 

With joy they’re quick, with sorrow slow; 
While we delight, as is our duty. 

To minister to rank and beauty. 

[They grimace at the Countess and Sonia for a moment , 
and then are as prim as ever. 

COUNTESS [after a slight pause). Read something to me, Sonia. 

[Mrs Sonka hands Sonia the book. She opens it at a 
place marked by a richly embroidered bookmark. 
Sonia [reading). “The Blessings of Seclusion. Part One. 

“Dear reader, pause for a moment in your pilgrimage 
through life and contemplate one of the choicest blessings 
bestowed on erring man. There may be value in turmoil, if 
the turmoil be for a worthy cause; there may be credit in 
action, provided the action have virtuous results; but who 
that has tasted the joys of solitude, of withdrawal from the 
noisy and vulgar world, can ever return to the painful strife 
which man has created? How truly blessed it is, therefore, to 
retire to a comfortable solitude, with mind unwarped and 
spirit free, surrounded by refinement and beauty, untouched 
by cares and anxieties, safe, secure, within some lovely spot. 
[Mrs Halka and Mrs Sonka have difficulty in not going to sleep. 
Eventually their eyes close , and they stand , swaying slightly , and then 
bringing themselves up with a jerk.) Ah, dear reader, if any word 
of mine can enter your heart, listen while I describe to you 
the sevenfold advantages of complete seclusion. Firstly, there 
is in all things an inner quality which determines their ex¬ 
cellence or their harm, and he that would be wise will dili¬ 
gently inquire into the merit of any undertaking or resolution 
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which presents itself. Now, in seclusion lie so many blessings, 

hidden or otherwise, that- [The cuckoo's cry is heard nearer. 

Sonia pauses for a moment, and then reads on] in seclusion lie so 
many blessings, hidden or otherwise-” 

[The cuckoo's cry is still nearer. Mrs Halka and Mrs 
Sonka open their eyes abruptly. 
mrs halka. Now, what was that? 
mrs sonka. A cuckoo’s cry. 
mrs halka. And this September! 
mrs sonka. It’s all my eye! 

countess. Outside is a world both strange and mad, 

Its noises better not explained; 

We are too near them, that is all. 

Sonia, read on. 

sonia [reading]. In seclusion lie so many blessings, hidden 
or otherwise, that we can scarcely-” 

[The cuckoo's cry is now quite close to them and followed 
by the thumping of a drum and the sound of a pipe 
playing a strange, wild tune. The Countess and 
Sonia jump up. 

MRS h. AND MRS s. [putting their fingers to their ears]. Most 

horrible! 

countess. The world is always jealous of our peace. 

Into the house without delay 1 
[The four begin hastily to escape on the right, when three 
faces, half masked and wearing extraordinary head- 
gear , suddenly appear over the wall. 
the three. Hurray! Good day! Don’t run away! Please 

have the sense to stayl 

THE centre figure [tearing off his mask and showing an 

attractive young face]. Greetings, my honoured 
mother! 


countess 

STEFAN. 


[arrested in her flight]. Why, it is Stefan! 

Stefan it was, but now all that has changed. 
Behold Scammillo, famous o’er the globe! 

An infinitely more distinguished man than Stefan. 
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COUNTESS. 


SONIA. 

MRS SONKA 

STEFAN. 


And these are my companions, gifted fellows. 
Open the door that we may greet you. 

MRS H. AND MRS s. [in a flurry]. Your ladyship, this is not 

wise. 

Bethink you, it may all be lies! 

Lj es —when I see my Stefan plain before me? 
Where is the mother who does not know her 
son? 

Remember, he said Scammillo. 

A name no man would own—even in fun! 

[Stefan leans forward eagerly. 

A fear is stirring in their hearts, 

This may disturb their world. O let me in! 

This is a passing visit, you will see. 

But why a passing visit? 

Open the door and see. 

Madam, suppose you’re being tricked? 
i Open the door and sec. 

mrThalka. My lady, you renounced the world, and so- 

countess. What then? 

MRS HALKA. Beware of its revenge—we knowl 

[Mrs Halka and Mrs Sonka nod their beads sagely. 

countess [impatient]. What do you know? 

Little enough, and least of all 
Do any of you know of Stefan. 

Why he left, and what has happened since, 

That I have longed to know for years. 

Quite so; the time is ripe for revelations. 

Open the door- 

the CLOWNS, open the door and seel 
countess [taking hy from her girdle and giving it to Mrs Sonka]. 

Go up and let him in. 

MRS SONKA [going to the door with the greatest unwillingness]. Open 

doors were ever the way to sin. 

SONIA [in a sudden fear]. Here breaks the scented peace of 

years! 


countess 

STEFAN. 
SQNIA. 
STEFAN. 


STEFAN. 
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mrshalka [as Mrs Sonka returns, having unlocked the door and 

given the key back to the Countess ]. Good-bye, 
fair day; this evening ends in tears! 

[They huddle round the Countess. With a wild whoop 
three figures run violently into the garden. A. Il are 
in grotesque acrobatic costumes. Stefan is the most 
elegant, most richly spangled of the three; the other 
two, who remain masked, resemble decorative clowns, 
and carry musical instruments — one, a gaily painted 
drum, the other a long pipe, plentifully garlanded 
with ribbons. They strike an attitude for a moment 
{while, if possible, the drum should be beaten, and 
the pipe played). Then Stefan advances and hieels 
before the Countess while the Clowns bow low beside 
him. 

Stefan. Once more we meet, dear Mother. 

Last time I saw you, you were sleeping. 

I kissed you and then left you. [Rising] It was 
wise; 

I should have stifled here. 

countess. Why did you want to go? I never understood. 

I kept you safe from harm. 
stefan. I hated safety. 

countess. I gave you every happiness. 

stefan. All save freedom. 

clowns. And that is everything! 

Sonia [comingforward]. No, it is not. 

Freedom is a curse. 

stefan [sharply]. Who is that young girl? 

countess. A distant cousin, who, when you had gone, 

I brought from far a\vay. 

I had to fill my heart with some one. 

FIRST clown [shaking his head]. Not that a heart is easily 

filled. 

second clown [shaking his head]. Few can succeed in that. 
Sonia [proudly ]. But I succeeded. 
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Stefan [looking at her with interest]. Possibly you did. 

Mother, I fear you did not miss me. 
clowns. And wouldn’t that be terrible! 

[They sit down behind Stefan , leaning their backs on each 
other. 

Of course I missed you, Stefan. 

Call me Scammillo. 

What nonsense! Now you have come back- 

Ah, but I have not come for long. 

Not long? Surely you have come to stay? 

My turn to say, “What nonsense!” I consider 
this 

A duty visit only. 

MRS H. and mrs s. But how painful! 

Silence! Tell me, Stefan, what you did and how 
you lived 

Since you gave up your gentle life with me. 

I have so often wondered. 

What did I do? 

I eagerly embraced a great profession. 

I became a juggler. 

My lady’s son a juggler! 

And why not? What can you do? 

You sew, you walk, you pluck a flower. Is that 
so clever? 

Sec me keep eight balls in the air while dancing; 
That would make you marvel! 
first clown [jumping up]. Master, why don’t you show 

them? 

It will do them good. [Puts pipe to his mouth. 
second clown. ’Twill make them realize that genius 

Can flourish in the best of families. 

[They group themselves for a performance. 
countess [covering her eyes]. Must you desecrate my garden? 
mrs h. and mrs s. [putting themselves in front of the Countess j. 

Never 1 
K 


COUNTESS. 



STEFAN. 


SONIA. 

STEFAN. 


COUNTESS. 

STEFAN. 

COUNTESS. 

STEFAN. 

COUNTESS. 

STEFAN. 
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Your ladyship’s no need for fright; 

We will preserve you from the shocking 
sight! 

first clown [dismayed]. Master, we cannot play before 

those two so grim! 

stefan. Rubbish; they’ll soften once the drums begin. 

Soften and melt, and ere the music cease, 
They’re yours. Remember, one apiece! 

[Clowns laugh. 

mrs h. and mrs s. [incensed]. How insolent! 
sonia. Scammillo, surely even yet 

You have the wit to realize your tricks are 
wasted here? 

stefan [boldly]. Those tricks have justified our lives. 

They are our passport to adventure. * 

They make it possible for us to see 
The world you hid from me, my Mother; 

The world and all its gifts. 

countess [pushing the women aside , seating herselj\ and speaking 

quietly]. With all its gifts! 

What do you think the gifts were that the world 
brought me? 

Sorrow, anxiety—endless misery. 

What does a boy know of his mother’s heart? 
What does a child know of a parent’s sorrow? 
Heavy the reasons, Stefan, that made me shut 
myself away 

Here, in a paradise of my own making. 

Here I was safe from all I loathed and feared. 
Here I could plan your safety also. 

Here I had hoped you’d share with me 
The rest and peace men want without attaining. 
But having attained this peace, how could you 
leave it 

For the trash that roars outside, you foolish 

C boy? 

» 
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clowns [pretending to rveep\. You foolish, foolish boy! 
first clown. But all the same, I shouldn’t have escaped. 
second clown. Nor I. But then, he never knows when 

his bread is buttered, does he? 
first clown. No, indeed, indeed, he never does. Cuckoo! 

[ This startles everybody. 

Stefan. Madness to try and prison up a youth; 

As well attempt to stop a river flowing. 

How can a man exist, retired, aloof, 

When all around adventure’s head is show¬ 
ing? 

clowns. Cuckoo! 

mrs h. and MRS s. Surely, my lady, you will send these 

rascals packing? 

This cannot be your son, all breeding lacking? 
countess [sadly). He is my son. 
sonia [quickly]. Not now he is Scammillo, surely? 

[Stefan steps forward; Sonia and he look at each other. 
A pause. 

stefan. Disdainful beauty, bend your head; 

The cuckoo cries, you’re quickly led. 

Strange is the game in which the gods take part. 
clowns [softly]. And who shall know the colour of a heart? 
sonia [tossing her head J. What do I care for all your juggling 

ways ? 

Words cannot move me. Brought here in place 
of you, 

I spend my peaceful, happy days, 

Unsullied by the world. 
clowns. Cuckoo! 

countess. Hush, Sonia, remember he has come again. 

That is a sign of grace. And now he’s here. 
He’ll not go back. 

stefan. Not go back! Why, Mother, you are mad? 

I saw the house, I saw the wall, v 

I thought, in passing, I would call. 
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clowns [with explanatory gesture]. He saw the house, he saw 

the wall, 

He thought he’d pay a little call! 

[They laugh and sit down cross-legged. 
countess. Ah, but I shall not let you go! 
stefan. How will you stop me? 
mrs h. and mrs s. That no one can know. 
stefan [looking at Sonia]. Yet, there is one thing even now 

Might bind me—Sonia- 

clowns [rising in alarm]. Master, show some wisdom, prayl 
stefan [turning to them angrily]. When have you known me 

care for wisdom? 

[The Clowns crouch from him in mock terror; Stefan turns 
to Sonia. 

Sonia, tell me, what if I stay? 

Sonia [coldly]. Why, nothing—but if you do, I go. 
countess. Sonia, beloved, surely no? 

Sonia [kneeling]. Madam, you must forgive me. 

To you he’s still your Stefan, 

But to me he is Scammillo, 

And shows himself at country fairs and junket¬ 
ings 

With these, his friends. 

How will our quiet life suit three mountebanks ? 
From them let us be free. 
mrs halka. A very proper feeling. 
mrs sonka. Of course, she copies me. 

[The Clowns run to Stefan. 
FfRST clown. Master, if we juggle they will change their 

tune. 

countess. Oh, Stefan, spare me juggling! 

stefan [motioning to the Clowns to sit down]. Do not be afraid. 

We will not waste our talents. 

On an unresponsive house. 

[Turning to the Clowns ] These people never 
understand how much 
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An artist loves his craft of hand and eye and 
brain. 

Our mysteries they scorn; they’re scarcely 
human. 

countess. That is not true. 

Were I not human, could I suffer so? 

Stefan. If you’re so human let me go my way 

With my companions. We are happier far 
Than ever you will be. 

sonia. Happier far? Lost in the vulgar maze of life? 

Stefan. Better a maze that’s living than a stagnant pool. 

sonia. A most unfair comparison! 
countess [interposing^. You will never understand her, 

Stefan; 

She is not like you- 

stefan [smiling). That I beg leave to doubt. 

Behind her calmness lurks 
Much that I’ve met with since I left your house. 
Sonia, you do not know yourself. 
second clown. How should she, Master, when she is so 

young? 

stefan. True; she is young. 

Young as I was when from that small door 
I stole as she will steal. 
sonia. I steal through that door? 

Join you and your two ragamuffins? 

I am not so mad as you, nor ever will be I 
countess. You hear her, Stefan. Better leave the girl alone. 

Unless [struck by an idea] you mean to stay here. 
[Musing] That might be different. . . . 
stefan [looking at Sonia]. There you are right. That would 

be very different. 

first clown [to Second Clown]. For us it might be much too 

different. 

second clown. Still, whatever happened there’d be food 

in plenty. 
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first clown. And that is something not to be despised, my 

goodness! 

second clown [in hearty agreement ]. Indeed you well may 

say so! 

Sonia [scornfully to Stefan]. You hear them talk of lack of food? 
Stefan. We’ve known it often. 

countess [shocked]. Stefan! But surely- 

stefan [to her]. No need to tell you that for everything one 

pays a price? 

We were not hungry long. 

Our talents earned us bread. 

[He strikes an attitude , which his companions copy. 
sonia. Talents you call them? Only vulgar tricks. 

stefan. You’ll quickly learn them. 
sonia. Never! [Steps forward and slaps his face soundly. 
clowns [jumpingforward]. Master, she’s hurt you! 
stefan [with hand to cheek]. True enough, but with that slap 

she’s free. 

countess. Why do you always talk so wildly, Stefan 1 

You surely know your present life is senseless? 
Come, give it up; return and live in peace. 

Your men shall be well paid- 

clowns. A nice consideration, truly. 

stefan. No, no, that cannot be. That comedy has been 

played. 

A new one now struts on my stage. 

A life of colour, beauty, love. 

Horror as well sometimes and wrath and grief. 
All that makes life worth while. And she [in¬ 
dicating Sonia] shall taste it also. 
sonia. Do you want another slap? 

first clown. Master, be careful! Such another and you’ll 

not juggle for a week. 

second clown [sadly]. And without juggling, music never 

pays. 

countess. Stefan, I ask you once more to return. 
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stefan. And once more I say no. 

The evening wanes, the shadows fall. 

Back to the road; my duty’s over, that is all. 
clowns. Back to the road again, and that is all. 
countess [ wearily ]. So we must part—take up our separate 

lives. 

Why have I never understood you, Stefan? 
STEFAN. Had you been young you might have done, but 

now, 

Past griefs, past fears have blinded you 
To all but peace. The girl is different. 
sonia \s tamping her foot]. How dare you say so! Madam, [she 

kneels) go now. 

But let me have the key. 

You will feel safer if I’ve locked them out. 
countess. Why should this be the end? 

[Unwillingly giving the key to Sonia. 
I would not have it so. 

STEFAN. To your prim world I never did belong, and now 

I’m farther off than ever. Still, one day, 

Maybe, I’ll visit you again. 

countess [eagerly]. And then-? 

STEFAN [carelessly]. Perhaps the story will be different. 

VC ho knows what the years will send? 

FIRST CLOWN. Who knows, indeed! Especially with you! 
second clown. Master, you might become quite fat and good. 
FIRST CLOWN. The gods forbid! 

stefan. Amen to that—but we shall sec. 

This for to-day I know: 

The roads, the crowds, the fairs, attract me more 
Than your trim garden—and so, I say good-bye. 
clowns [bowing to the Countess]. He finds your life too proud, 

madam; 

He likes a fair that’s loud, madam; 

He shines more in a crowd, madam; 

' And so—we say good-bye 1 
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mrs h. and mrs s. Impudent and graceless! Do our ears 

deceive us? 

Sonia [to Countess ]. Madam, they’ve said enough. Will you 

not leave us! 

countess. Roads, crowds, and fairs will pall. 

Here I remain; one day you will return, 

Glad of this garden and its safety. [Rising] 
Sonia- 

Sonia [firmly ]. I stay to lock the gate. 

countess. Well, let it be so. Stefan, farewell, until you 

come again. 

stefan [kissing her hand]. Farewell, my mother. Fate keep 

you from all pain. 

mrs h. and mrs s. [bustling the Countess out]. My lady, hasten 

to the house. 

The evening’s late; you’ve stood enough. 

I vow, to us 

Your patience’s been miraculous! 

[Exeunt with Countess on the right. Stefan puts on his 
mask, and the three go towards the door and then turn 
to Sonia, who stands, key in hand, looking at them. 

stefan. Disdainful beauty, easily led, 

The cuckoo cries, so bend your head. 

first clown. Come to adventure whatsoe’er the smart. 

second clown. Come, play a game in which the gods take 

part. 

[Laughing softly, they go out. Sonia stands as if turned 
into stone. Outside, the cuckoo cry is heard, the 
drum beats, the strange melody is played. Suddenly, 
Sonia turns and faces the wall. 

sonia. Scammillo! [Stefan appears above the wall, still 

wearing his mask.] What magic was it made 
you know me well? 

stefan [taking off his mask]. Have I not always known you 

well? 

How often in the past have we two met? 
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sonia. Never before to-day. 

stefan. That’s as you think; a thousand memories 

Arc stored in each of us, and in mine 
You have a part. Open the gate and come. 
sonia. What makes you think I will? 

stefan. Only a basic, inner reasoning 

That knows you cannot choose. Why, you 
were mine 4 

Before I climbed the wall. Open the gate and 
come! [He disappears. 

clowns [behind the wall]. Open the gate and come. 
sonia [going slowly to the door]. I go to tears, to grief, to pain 

and strife. 

stefan [appearing in the doorway]. You taste, at last, reality- 

pass from dumb death to life. 

[He quickly draws her through the door and shuts it. It 
is heard to lock. Soft laughter outside , and the music 
begins , dying away. Enter in a hurry Mrs Halka 
and Airs Sonka. They collide. 
mrs sonka. Why, Mrs Halka, what’s to do? 

MRS HALKA. A question I would put to you. [Mrs Sonka 

runs to the door.] 

Where are you off to? 

MRS SONKA. You know well enough. I felt this life should 

cease. 

And mind, he said there would be one apiece. 
MRS HALKA. Ay, that he did I Here is a stick the lock to 

break- 

MRS SONKA. The door is old; it only needs a shake. 

[They are now at the door trying to open it. 
MRS HALKA. It’s firmer than we thought. [After an effort] My 

wrists! Alack! 

mrs sonka. No matter—try your hardest. 
mrs halka. I heard it crack- 

mrs sonka. Push now with all your might and main- 

[They fall down in a grotesque heap in front of the door. 
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both. Good heavens! It is all in vain! 

[In the distance the music is heard and a faint cuckoo's 
cry. The three masked and cloaked Attendants 
enter. 

the three [as they close the curtain\. Figures, quaint and 

shadowy, many years ago 
Played this comedy in a sunset glow. 

Played this comedy while the night grew chill, 
Played with their fate as helpless mortals will. 
first mask. Blind pride is powerless before love’s dart. 
second mask. Who wins the game in which the gods take 

part? 

third mask. And who shall know the colour of a heart? 
the three [. softly ., standing in front of the closed curtain\. 

Quaint, shadowy figures, all in a sunset glow. 
Lost this comedy quite three centuries ago. 

[Their voices die away; the light dims entirely. 
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Home Ain't So Sweet 

Joe Griffins' office in Wardour Street , 'London. 

Joe is a stumpy type of man about fifty years of age , who speaks with 
a strong American accent. He sits at his desk signing letters. 

Miss Craig ,, thirty years of age y bespectacled {horn-rimmed), stands 
at his side. The telephone at Joe's elbow rings , and he picks up 
the receiver , signing a letter at the same time. 


joe [into receiver]. Yep? . . . O.K-Sen’ ’im up. [R*- 

places the receiver. Still writing and looking at letter] That’s Waller 
Winnot come at last. . . . Just a day late, but that don’ 
matter. . . . God! them film stars give me a pain in the neck 
—a real pain in the neck. . . . Some day Joe Griffins will 
come into ’is own, see. ... Joe Griffins, film director, will 
come into ’is own, and them stars-*-call themselves stars . . . 
God! I’d like to have a day—and a night—just shootin* stars. 
[Looks up at Miss Craig.] Shootin’ stars, Miss Craig! 
miss craig [innocently]. Yes, Mr Griffins. 
joe. Yep! . . . And Annabella Anson is two days late— 

the reason bein’ that her cat’s been havin’ kittens- But 

two days don’ matter. . . . Waitin’ here on two stars to make 
a picture that’s goin’ to shake the world, and they won’t come 
—they just won’t come. 

■[He pushes the letters over to Miss Craig. She collects 
them and is just going off when Walter Winnot 
j ! enters. He is Britain's Handsomest Hero Number 
j One—and looks it. Yep, you can laugh at his garb 
f . I —ibis is a comedy. Joe rises and meets him , and 
y >. Miss Craig goes out. She doesn't smile; she is used 
\to all kinds of sights. 

joe [with hand outstretched]. How arc ye. Waller? 

Walter [taking the hand that feeds him]. How are ye, Joe?... 
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I’m sorry I’m a bit late, old boy, but my little dog—Pipsy— 
swallowed a bone, Joe. . . . It’s been pain, Joe—watching 
him suffer. ... I really couldn’t leave him, Joe—he’s such a 
dear little pal. 

joe. Oh, I knew it was something serious, Waller. 

[Joe takes a cigarette case from bis pocket and offers 
Walter a fag — American. Walter can extract a 
£ fag from a case as no other actor can—poetry of 

^ motion. 

’ Walter. Thanks, old boy. . . . God, Joe, he suffered 
colossal pain—colossal. Had to bring in a specialist— 
• ' ■ marvellous fellow, Joe, really marvellous how he handled the 
'■ , f little chap. . . . Upset me for the whole day, Joe. You know 
V how sensitive I am, Joe? 

joe. I know. Waller, I know. Have a scat. [Walter sits, 
f .. Joe goes behind his desk , but stands leaning on it with hands that 
could gladly strangle .] You read the book. Waller? 
ti \) Walter. You mean Home Ain't So Sweet? 

joe. Yep. . . . What d’ye think of it? 

WALTER. Well ... I read bits of it, Joe, and ... I don’t 
/ like the part of Vincent Leroy. Sorry, old boy, but I just 
don’t like it. 

joe. What’s the matter with it, Waller? 

Walter. It won’t be popular, old boy. 

joe. Oh, it won’ be popular? 

[Joe sitSy as he has sat thousands of times , wishing he had 
become a parson instead of a film producer. 

Walter. No, Joe, it won’t be popular, and I wanna keep 
my popularity. 

joe. I sec . . . you wanna keep your popularity. 

Walter. Yep, I wanna keep my popularity, Joe. 

[Slight pause. Joe doesn't keep a revolver in his desk. 

joe. That book, Waller, has sold two million copies. 

WALTER. Yep? 

joe. It’s the best-seller since the Bible. 

WALTER. Yep? 
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JOE. Yep! . . . On paper the part of Vincent Leroy has 
been popular—hellafa popular, Waller. 

Walter. Yep, but paper is different from celluloid, Joe. 

I’ve built up a reputation, old boy, as a good-livin’ man_ 

My public expect me to be good-livin’- And Vincent 

Leroy is nasty—even his name’s nasty—and I don’ wanna be 
nasty, Joe. 

joe. Oh . . . you don’ wanna be nasty. Waller? 

Walter. No, I wanna be good, Joe. . . . My fans want 
me to be good. I’ve always been good, Joe. 

joe. But wouldn’ your fans like you to be nasty. Waller 

just for once? . . . Just to see that you can act. 
Waller? 

Walter. They know I can act, Joe. 

joe. I mean, act different—act to make their flesh creep, 
instead of makin* their hearts throb? 

WALTER. But I don’t want to make their flesh creep, Joe — 
it wouldn’t be popular. 

joe. Listen, Waller, if you turn down this part you’re 
losing the chance of a lifetime—what? 

Walter. Have ye read the book, Joe? 

[This is when Joe wishes he had a revolver in his desk with 

\ ; ' two bullets guaranteed to go off. 

joe. Well, I know it’s done. Waller, I know it’s done. But 
Joe Griffins ain’t the one to risk thousands of dollars on a 

picture without readin’ the script-I’ve a reputation for 

V A beln> a nti-boob. Waller- I know I’m goin’ to make a 

picture that ain’t sweetie-sweetie, but Home Ain't So Sweet is 

the truest book that has ever been written_Now, Waller, 

;. what is married life—be honest—what is it? Is it a bed of 
perfumed roses? It ain’t. . . and you bein’ a married man 
knows that it ain’t. Take any couple who have been married 
i ten y ears - D ’ye mean to tell me that they still love each other? 
They do like hell the same as Vincent Leroy and his wife 
Millicent in the book. They wanna kill each other—honest 
to God they do—don’t I know—but they just don’t have the 
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guts. In Howe Ain’t So Sweet they do have the guts, and at the 
end of the story . . . 

Walter [ interrupting ]. That endin’ won’t be popular, Joe. 
The public don’t want two deaths at the end of a picture. But 
listen, Joe, here’s an idea. 

joe [he has heard Walter's ideas before). Yep? 

Walter. Why not let me be nasty to begin with, but let 
me be good after a bit? I wouldn’t mind cornin’ and goin’ if 
ye could . . . 


joe [ interrupting . Waller, I ain’t changing a word of that 
script, not for God Almighty. I know from the bottom of my 
heart that I’m gonna make the picture of the year. I’m gonna 
paralyse this country, America, and the Middle West with 
Howe Ain't So Sweet. 

Walter. I call that optimism, Joe. 

joe. I call it instinct, Waller. [ Tapping his over-burdened 
heart ] Something in here keeps telling me that I’ve got a 
picture, see . . . [wore taps that can be heard) something in 
here. . . . It’s God that keeps tcllin’ me, Waller—God! 
Walter. God don’t stand to lose anything, Joe. 
joe. The history of this old world, Waller, has taught me 
that God never loses anything—everything that comes to the 
earth goes back to it in time—even film stars, Waller.... Is 
it the money that ain’t good enough? 

Walter. No, the money’s O.K., Joe, but I just don’t want 
to lose my popularity. 
joe. Listen, I’ll make it three thousand. 

Walter. My fans wouldn’t like me, Joe, and I wanna play 
the game with them. [J oe nseSm 

joe. O.K., Waller, O.K. . . . But you’ll think it over, will 
ye? . . . I start shootin’ on Monday—rain or shine—so let 
me know by to-morrow. [Walter rises. 

Walter. O.K., Joe, I’ll think it over. [They meet to part 
in the middle of the room , hands outstretched .] I’m sorry, old boy, 
but my fans . . . 

joe. I know. Waller, I know . . . 


there ain’t nothing 
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in pictures that I don’t know, Waller—nothing. . . . 
Cheerio! 

Walter. Cheerio, old boy—all the best. 

[ Walter goes out , Joe going with him to the door. Joe 
returns slowly to the desk and presses a button. 
joe [bitterly ]. My fans won’ like me! . . . He ain’t no 
bloody good for the part anyway. {Faithful Miss Craig enters.] 
Walter Winnot ain’t taking the part, Miss Craig. 
miss craig. I’m so sorry, Mr Griffins. 
joe. I ain’t! Have ye thought of anyone else? 

miss craig. Have you thought of Clarence de Vernie, Mr 
Griffins? 

joe. What’s he done? 

MISS CRAIG. He played quite well in The Mystery of the 
Jewel-case. 

joe [not very enthusiastic J. Yep, I remember him . . . what’s 
his number? 

miss craig. Playfair double two double two. 

[Joe lifts the telephone receiver and sits slowly. 
joe [into receiver ]. Playfair double two double two. [To 
Miss Craig) Pioneers. O pioneers! That’s what Walt Whit¬ 
man said about film bosses who wanted to give the public 
something they didn’t want. 
v V miss craig. Yes, Mr Griffins. 

> J OE ' ^ ^ on 1 suppose this guy has read the story either, and 
I’ll have to go over it once more. ... I’m gettin’ tired tellin* 
another man’s story—tired. Miss Craig. 
miss craig {sympathetic}. Yes, Mr Griffins. 
joe [into receiver]. Hullo! . . . That you, de Vernie? . . . 
This is Joe Griffins speaking—yep, how are ye? . . . That’s 

fine. Now, listen-Have ye read Home Ain't So Sweet? . . . 

Oh, good, ye have—thank God-Well, what d’ye think 

of the part of Vincent Leroy ? . . . Oh, ye think it lousy, do 
ye? . . . Oh, ye think the whole book is lousy. . . . Then 
how d’ye account for the fact that it’s the world’s best seller? 

. . . Oh, it has no right to be, eh? Well, forgettin’ about the 
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taste of the world, how’d ye like to play Vincent Leroy? 

Wouldn’t have it in a gift, eh? . . . O.K-Mm! I see . . . 

popularity, eh?... Yep, but ye can save electricity_ 

What I don’ know about popularity ain’t worth learning. 
Goo’-byc! [He puts down the receiver slowly. To Miss Craig] 
Why ain’t British pictures popular, Miss Craig? 

miss craig. Well, Mr Griffins, I can’t say that I . . . that 
I • • * 


joe. I’ll tell ye, Miss Craig, and I don’t mind ye repeating 
it. . . . The actors all wanna be loved, see .! . they wanna be 
loved—yep, all wanna be world’s little sweethearts . . . don’ 
wanna be nasty on celluloid—won’t be nasty not even for all 
the money in the world. . . . God! and I can be nasty for 
nuthin’! [The telephone rings . Joe lifts the receiver once wore—his 
left arm is fully developed. Into receiver :] Oh, Miss Anson, is 
it? . . . Show her up. [Replaces receiver. To Miss Craig:] The 

cat that’s had kittens must be well on the way to recovery_ 

she’s come. 

miss craig. In the event of Miss Anson not being avail¬ 
able, Mr Griffins, may I suggest Ethel Cromwell? 
joe. I’ll take her number. 
miss craig. Bromstcad double one double one. 
joe. O.K. [Miss Craig is on her way out when Annabella Anson 
sails in. She has glamour. Joe smiles and goes to meet her as Miss 
Craig goes out.] How are ye, Annabella? 

ANN. How arc ye, Joe, darling? ... Ami late? 
joe. Oh, it’s all right—it’s all right. 
ann. My poor little cat, Joe , . . she was so weak ... and 
the dear little kittens were so many, Joe, and so big. 
joe. I know, I know—I’ve kept cats. Sit down, will ye ? 

[Joe offers her a cigarette. 
ann. Thanks so much, Joe. [He flicks his lighter.] Thanks, 
darling I • [Joe goes to bis seat and sits down . 

joe. Did ye find time to read Home Ain't So Sweet} 
ann. Oh, was that the title, Joe? 
joe. Yep, I told ye, didn’t I? 
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ann. Yes, Joe, ye told me, but I forgot. I sent down to 
the library for the best-seller about the wrecking of the home. 
joe. And what did they send ye? 
ann. A book called East Lynne. 

joe {wishing now for two revolvers ]. Yep. So ye haven’t read it? 
ann. No. What is the story, Joe—in a nutshell, darling? 
joe. It ain’t easy puttin’ two thousand pages in a nutshell, 
Annabella. . . . However . . . this part I’m wanting ye to 

play is nasty—get me—nasty. It may save me tellin’ the story, 
Annabella. 

ann. Nasty, Joe—ye mean ye want me to be nasty? 
joe. The story lasts for ten years, and the part gets nastier 
and nastier. But I ain’t askin’ ye for your looks this time, 
Annabella; I’m askin’ ye for your actin’, see—actin’1 

ann. But my public asks me for my looks, Joe—my looks. 
joe. The public knows how to change its mind, my dear. 
ann. But I wouldn’t want the public to change its mind, 
Joe. ... I like my public. 

joe. The public don’t want chocolate-box pictures all the 
time, Annabella. . . . Now and again they get home-sick for 
a bit of good actin’. 

ann. I wouldn’t risk it if I was you, Joe, honest I 
wouldn t. . . . But what’s the story—what’s nasty about it? 

joe. 111 have another try. . . . It’s hatred of husband for 
wife, Annabella—and hatred of wife for husband, get me? . . . 
going on for ten years. . . . The story comes to an end with 
them both lifting revolvers and shootin’ each other dead— 
dead. ... Two bloody corpses at the final fade-out. 

[. Annabella shivers. 

ann. Ughl . . . Cold enough for snow, ain’t it, Joe? 
joe. Think of the publicity—Annabella Anson in a hate 
picture—she who has always been loved 1 Annabella Anson 
old and ugly—she who has always been beautiful 1 Annabella' 
Anson in rags and tatters—she who has always been . . . 

ann. I’ve got a horrible pain in the neck, Joe_You 

ain’t mad, are ye, Joe? 
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joe. Mad! 

ann. I don’t mean mad yourself, Joe—I mean, mad with 
me? 

joe. No, I ain’t mad with ye, Annabella — I never gets 
mad with anyone—only mad with myself for thinkin’ that 
everybody else but me in pictures is not mad—get me? 

ann. I’m glad you’re not mad with me, Joe. . . . I wouldn’t 
sleep for weeks if I thought you were. But my public would 
be mad with me, Joe, if I . . . 

joe. I know, Annabella, I know. But, you’ll get hold of 
the book and run your eyes over it? 

ann. Of course I will, Joe — sure I will. [Taking a small 
pad from her bag, and a pencil J Home Sweet Home did ye call it? 
joe. No, Home Ain't So Sweet the author called it. 
ann. [jotting down the title]. Home Ain’t So Sweet — ain't so 
sweet? 

joe. Ain't so sweet 1 [She places the pad on the desk and snaps 
her bag.] And you’ll promise to let me know to-morrow 
night—definitely to-morrow night? 

ann [rising]. Of course I will, Joe — to-morrow night. 

JOE. I start shootin’ on Monday. 

ann. Shootin’ on Monday—I’ll remember that, Joe. . . . 
But you ain’t mad with me, Joe? 
joe. I ain’t! 

I They meet in the middle of the floor to part. Annabella 
kisses Joe on the cheek—and how he loves it! 
ann. You’re such a dear, dear Joe . . . Home Ain’t So 
Sweet ? 

joe. Home Ain’t So Sweet. 
ann. You ain’t mad with me, Joe—honest? 
joe. I ain’t—honest ... by God, I ain’t. 
ann. I’m glad, Joe . . . you’ve been a good pal. . . . But 
you do know that my public . . . 
joe. I know, Annabella, I know. Cheerio 1 
ann. They wouldn’t stand for me being different, Joe. 
joe. No, perhaps they wouldn’t. 
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ann. They wouldn’t, Joe, I know they wouldn’t. But 
you’re sure you ain’t mad with me, darling. 

joe [the liar]. Honest to God I’m not the slightest bit 
ruffled. 


ann. You’re such a dear, dear Joe. [Kisses him on the cheek 
again—ugh!] You darling. Goo’-bye, Joe ... and all the best. 

joe. All the . . . best. [She kisses his hand / then with a sweet 
smile she goes out. Joe looks for a moment at the shut door.] Home 
yhn t So Sweet. . . . No, by God, and life ain’t much better. 

[Then he sees the little writing-pad on the table. He goes 
to lift the telephone , but changes his mind. He 
chucks the pad in the waste-paper basket. He sits 
thinking—just thinking. Miss Craig enters. 

MISS CRAIG. Would you like a cup of tea, Mr Griffins? 
joe. Tea? . . . No, I ain’t in the mood for tea. . . . And, 
Miss Craig, you can have the afternoon in the park. . /. 
There ain’t nothing doing—nothing. 

miss craig. Thank you so much, Mr Griffins. 

[The telephone rings. Miss Craig waits. 
joe [into telephone]. Who? ... Can’t get ye .. . [excitedly] 
Gregory Galway! But ain’t he in Hollywood? ... I say 
hand him the telephone. ... [To Miss Craig] Half a minute^ 

Miss Craig, there’s something-Hullo! . . . You mean ..! 

come up and see me—for God’s sake . . . O.K. [He replaces 
the receiver. To Miss Craig:] Do I look a bit whitish. Miss Craig ? 
miss craig. Yes, Mr Griffins, what’s the matter? 


joe. I’ve gotta shock. . . . Gregory 
Hollywood star ... he’s here—here. . . . 
clear passage. Miss Craig. 


Galway ... the 
Let him have a 


miss craig [standing back from the door]. Yes, Mr Griffins. 
joe. God! what if I should get him for Home Ain't So 
Sweet. [Gregory enters , * typical Hollywood star , but he enters 
rather listlessly. Joe goes to meet him with two welcomes—both 
hands out.] Gregory ... in the name o’ God! 

Gregory [affected by the welcome]. How are ye, Joe? 

[Miss Craig goes out reverently. 
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joe. Well, well, well, well... Gregory Gahvay ... dear old 
pal of the dear old days—when there were actors but no stars! 

Gregory. It’s good seein’ ye again, Joe — it’s good seein’ 
anybody that’s human. 

joe. Sit down, old man, sit down. . . . But ye look a bit 
tired. 

'Gregory. Yep, I’m tired, Joe, only tired ain’t the right 
word. [Joe hands out his cigarette case. Shaking his head ] No, 
thanks, Joe, I’ve been smokin’ and smokin’ and drinkin’ and 
drinkin’, and ... it ain’t no good. 

. Joe sits and looks at Gregory in a pulled manner. 

joe. Has something happened, old man? 

Gregory. Marjory and I, Joe . . . Marjory and I. 
joe. What’s the matter? 

Gregory. We’ve parted, Joe, parted at last — thank God! 
joe. And where is she? 

Gregory. Over in Hollywood, Joe — Hollywood. And 
here am I in London—and that’s near enough for me. 

joe. Oh, I’m sorry to hear this, Gregor)'. I always thought 
that Marjory and you were the ideal married couple. 

Gregory. Yep, all the world thought that, Joe, but it 
wasn’t true—we hid it from the world, Joe. 

joe. But I haven’t seen anything about this in the Press - 

Gregory. For the sake of the publicity, Joe, we’re keepin’ 
it hidden till the divorce. 

joe. How long has this been goin’ on? 

Gregory. Since the middle of the first year we were 
married—ten long years, Joe. 
joe. But why—what? . . . 

Gregory. Just couldn’ stick each other, Joe — same as 
most of ’em. I got on her nerves—she got on my nerves—I 
couldn’ do anything right—she couldn’ do anything right— 
I couldn’ act—she couldn’ act. . . . Till it was lookin’ like 
murder, Joe—so I packed up. And here I am—near 
enough, Joe, near enough. 

' joe. I say, have ye read Home Ain*t So Sweet ? 
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Gregory. I’m wearin’ out my third copy, Joe. 
joe. You like it? 

Gregory. God could have written it, Joe, it’s so true to 
married life. 

joe [getting worked up\. What d’ye think of the part of 
Vincent Leroy in a picture? 

Gregory. What a part for an actor! 
joe [excited]. Would ye take it? 

Gregory. What—eh . . . you mean . . . 
joe. I mean that I have bought the rights, and I’m lookin’ 
for an actor—an actor to take the part. 

Gregory. Am I good enough, Joe? 

joe. Good enough . . . why you’re him— him! 

Gregory. When d’ye start shootin’? 
joe. Monday mornin’ at eight. 

Gregory [holding out his hand], I’m on the floor at six. 

[Joe nearly shakes the hand off him. 
joe [looking at the calendar]. The thirteenth . . . and some 
folk say that thirteen is unlucky ... get me, Gregory? 

, Gregory. I get anybody that’s human, Joe. 
joe. You’ll play this part? 

Gregory. Won’t I play that part—won’t I just play that 
part. 

joe. Gregory, old man, we’ll stagger the world with this 
picture—the world, and the Middle West. Now, I’ve gotta 
get the right woman ... one that you’ll hate the first sight 
of—hate her like hell, Gregory. 

Gregory. Yep, give me some one to hate, Joe. 

[Joe is thinking when the telephone rings. 
joe [into receiver ]. Hullo! ... Eh . . . what? . . . [Trying 
to hide his excitement from Gregory] Yep . . . yep! . . . Hold on 

to her a minute . . . don’t-I’ll ring when I’m free—yep! 

[He puts down the receiver with a trembling hand.] I’ve been 

keepin’ a woman waitin’, Gregory, old man_ Eh_ 

She might do for this part, see. . . . D’ye mind if I speak to 
her now? 
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GREGORY [rising]. Not at alJ, Joe. 

joe. I’ll take ye in to Tommy Fitzgerald . . . you remember 
Tommy? 

GREGORY. Fine. 

joe. He’s workin’ with me here. . . . He’ll be glad to see 
ye. 

Gregory. So’ll I, Joe, glad to see anybody that’s human. 
joe [as they go out together]. I’ll give ye a ring, old man, 
when I’m free of her. God, I think she’ll be the very'woVnan. 
[ They go off. After a brief pause Joe returns hurriedly and shaking 
with excitement.] The thirteenth. . . . Who <he hell ever said 
that it was unlucky! [He presses the bell for Miss Craig. She 
enters immediately. Looking ever so much better now in Miss Craig’s 
eyes] Miss Craig . . . Marjory Mainway’s downstairs. . . . 
Yep, Gregory Galway’s wife. . . . She don’t know he’s here, 
see. I’ve got him for the part of Vincent, and now I wanna 
get Marjory Mainway for the part of Milliccnt, sec. . . . Get 
contracts ready . . . make it a thousand. ... I wan’ Marjory’s 
first . . . come in with it when I ring. 

MISS craig. Very good, Mr Grifiins. 

[Miss Craig goes off as Joe lifts the telephone. 
joe. Yep, show Miss Mainway up at once! [He rises to 
await the coming of Marjory. Then an idea strikes him. He lifts a 
photo frame y slips out the picture of a star , and replaces it with the 
date from the calendar—the THIRTEENTH. Then Marjory 
enters , beautiful but pale and distressed and wearied. Joe greets her 
with two welcomes , too .] Marjory! 

marjory. Dear old Joe—the same dear old Joe. 
joe. Oh, ain’t it nice to see ye again I 
marjory. Thank God you’re human, Joe—just human. 
joe. But ye look tired. Sit down. 
marjory. Thanks, Joe—I feel tired. 
joe [taking out his cigarette case]. Smoke? 
marjory. No, Joe, I’ve been smokin’ a lot—and drinkin’ 
a lot. 

joe. What’s the matter? 
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marjory. Gregory and I have parted, Joe . . . parted after 
ten years. 

joe [j tunned with the news]. Oh, my God, Marjory . . . what 
happened? 

marjory. Same as what always happens, Joe . . . couldn’t 
stick each other any longer without thinking of murder. 

Joe. Oh, Marjory, I am sorry. 
marjory. And I’m mighty glad. 
joe. And where is he? 

marjory. In Hollywood—and long may he stay there, 
Joe. 

joe. There ain’t been no dope about it in the Press, Marjory. 
marjory. No, Joe, we’re keepin’ it back till the divorce. 
[In tears ] He even said I couldn’ act, Joe—couldn’ actl 
joe. Oh, my God, Marjory, said you couldn’ act! 
MARJORY. Couldn’ act. 

joe. I say, have ye read Home Ain't So Sweet ? 
marjory. That’s been my only bedmate for weeks, 
Joe . . . bedmate for weeks. 
joe. You like it? 

marjory. The man who wrote it should be canonized. 
joe. What d’ye think of the part of Millicent — in a picture? 
marjory. God, Joe, wouldn’t I set the celluloid on fire 
with that part. 

joe. You’d take it, then? * 
marjory. You mean . . .? 

joe. The book is-mine. . . . I’m lookin’ for a star . . . you, 
Marjory, to make the picture of the year and next year, and all 
time. 

marjory. When d’ye start shootin’? 
joe. Monday mornin’. 

marjory. I’m on the floor, Joe, waitin’ on ye. 
joe [holding out his hand]. How much? 

MARJORY. Joe ... he said I couldn’t act. . . couldn’ act 
—the brute 1 

joe. Listen, Marjory, Home Ain't So Sweet is goin’ to be 
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talked about by the angels. . . . With you actin’ and Joe 
Griffins producin’. . . . How much? 

Marjory. I’ll play the part for nothin’, Joe, just to let 
him see. . . . [Again the tears come.\ He said I was a boob, 
Joe, and I didn’ mind. . . . He said I was a babe, Joe, and I 
didn’ mind. But when he said that I couldn’ act, Joe. . . . Oh! 

joe. Save your emotions for the picture, Marjory, and let’s 
get down to business. [He presses the hell for Miss Craig.) A 
thousand, Marjory? 

Marjory. O.K., Joe. [Miss Craig enters with the contract. 
joe. Contract, Miss Craig. [Miss Craig places the contract 
on the desk and goes out. Handing the contract to Marjory] Have a 
guy at that and see if it’s O.K. 
marjory. Gimme a pen, Joe. 

[Joe hands her his fountain-pen; Marjory signs the contract 
without even looking at it. 

joe. Thank ye very much, Marjory . . . very much— 
indeed! 

marjory. Who’s to be playin’ Vincent? 
joe. Marjory, lister), I’ve got a man that ye won’t like . . . 
you’ll hate him . . . feel your neck go crick whenever ye see 
him—get me? 

marjory. I get ye, Joe ... I wanna hate him like hell. 
joe. Ye will, like two hells. . . . Gregory said you couldn’ 
act, did he? Hoi ho! ho! said ye couldn’ act! 

marjory [again the tears). He called me a babe, Joe ... I 
didn’ mind. ... He called me a boob, Joe . . . I . . . I . . . 

[Joe goes to her to comfort her. 
joe. Now, Marjory, remember your emotions. 
marjory. I won’t shed any more tears, Joe—not any 
more . . . just on this picture. [Rising] I’ll let him see what I 
can do. ... I’ll strike him blind with actin’ . . . strike him 
blind with it. [Holds out her hand.) Thanks for the chance, 
Joe. . . . Now, I’ll go and relax—rest—save my energy. . . . 
Cheerio! 

joe. Cheerio, old girl. . . . Remember what I said about 
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emotions. U& e & oes °ff with her , returning almost immediately .] 
Well, if that ain’t providence, providence ain’t what I’ve been 
callin it. [Lifts the receiver. ] ^iep. . . . Tell Gregory he can 
come along now—I’m free. [Miss Craig enters. 

miss craig [handing Joe a contract]. To save you from 
waiting, Mr Griffins. 

joe. Thanks. [Gives her the other contract .] Take good care 

o that contract, Miss Craig; I’m gonna frame it. 

miss craig [innocently]. Very good, Mr Griffins. 

[She goes out with the contract just as Gregory returns. 

joe. Well, how d’ye feel now, old man? 

Gregory. Better, Joe . . . it’s good meetin’ folk that are 
human. 

joe. Listen, Gregory . . . I’ve just fixed up that woman. 
Gregory. Is she good? 

joe. God, how you’ll hate her. 

GREGORY. Good, that’s what I wan’, Joe—a sea-sickness 
sympathizer who ain’t sea-sick—get me? 

joe. I’ve got ye, Gregory. [Puts the contract in front of him.] 
Have a guy at that contract. 

GREGORY I don’t need no guy at anything from a human 
bein , Joe. Gimme your pen. 

[ A,lc i the contract is signed there and then. 
J OE^ Thanks, old man. 

GREGORY. D’ye know what she said, Joe . . . the straw 
that broke the camel’s back? 

joe. Surely to God she didn’ say that you couldn’ act old 
man. ’ 

GREGORY. You’ve spoken the words out of her mouth 
Joe. ’ 

joe. My God, but she has sunk low, Gregory. 

GREGORY. But when she sees me as Vincent Leroy . . .1 
joe. You’ll take care of your emotions, Gregory? . . '. I’ll 
tell ye what I’ll do . . . I’ll insure them. 

GREGORY. Now, I’m goin’ to relax ... and rest, Joe, just 
rest till Monday morning. 
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joe. That’s wise, Gregor}’, that’s wise. . . And then . . .! 

Gregory. Home Ain't So Street goes into the tin of im¬ 
mortality. 

* 

joe. You’re tellin’ me. Cheerio, old man, and God be 
with ye. 

Gregory. Cheerio, Joe . . . and don’ forget the emotion 
insurance. 

joe. I’ll forget nothing. 

[Gregory is about to go when Marjory returns. They both 
stagger with the shock. 

both. You! 

[And in the good old film style they both draw revolvers. 
Joe runs to the other end of the room holding his hands 
over his ears. But a gradual transformation takes 
place in the breasts of husband and wife. Slowly the 
hands holding the revolvers grow limp , they both heave 
with heavy emotion. Joe stands with his back to them 
awaiting the death. But when he looks round a bit 
later Gregory and Marjory are weeping bitterly over- 
each other's shoulders. And while they stand there 
wasting their emotions Joe just sighs , makes a 
hopeless gesture. Then he takes the calendar date 
from the photo frame and substitutes a picture of 
Charles Chapltn. 
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What is Hys Lyflode?' 

Pas ton Manor near Norwich. 

The Great Hall is dark and still. The logs gleam faintly on the huge 
hearthstones under the cavernous chimney; presently the bulky 
shapes of settles and a ponderous trestle-board may be made 
out as the moon breaks through a cloud outside. There is a sigh 
of branches; an owl hoots. The glimmer from a tall arched 
window seems to brighten; but now the light is from within; it 
is the reflection of another light approaching[; shadows begin to 
lumber along the wall in a grotesque dance; an arras flaps in a 
sudden draught. 

The lantern-bearer glides in—a girl in a dark-red gown and a white 
wimple; fragile and thin , a mere rush beside the stalwart young 
man who follows her , cat-footed as she. Near the centre of the 
great room she places the lantern on a settle; they both listen. 
Siletice. Then the owl hoots again , and this starts a hound 
baying; the girl seizes her companion's arm in a panic; the 
barking dies away. The man takes her in his arms and they 
cling together a moment; he makes to disengage himself and go, 
but she begins to cry with painful , stifled sobs. 

Robert poynings [tenderly, but low and hurried). Ah, mine 
own lady and before God my very true wife, mesecmeth it 
were a thousand year ago since we spake alone one with 
another! We that ought of very right to be most together 
are most asunder. You have as much sorrow for me as any 
gentlewoman had ever in the world. Alas and when I hear 
communication of divers marriages offered you, and know 
how strait ye are kept, it is a death to me to think ye be so 
entreated. [He fondles her , rubbing his cheek against hers as though 
' comforting a child , as she strains to him , digging in her little fingers 

1 ‘ Lyflode * signifies livelihood or source of income. 

*73 
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where she clings.] But make you as merry as you can, till it be 
otherwise with us than it is yet. Think on the bond of matri¬ 
mony that was made between us; at the end God will help 

those that mean truly and would live according to his laws- 

[Still embracing her with one arm he takes the lantern 
and they pass away into the shadows. A latch clicks 


\ 


in the darkness. Elizabeth Poston reappears, 
hiding the lantern with a fold of her gown; hurriedly 
crosses the hall and vanishes by the way she came. 

[The hound bays again furiously. Another and a more 
fitful light approaches; a serving-man shuffles in 
sleepily with a flickering rushlight. He peers about, 
pulled, as though he had heard some unaccountable 
noise tn the still night. Dawn is breaking very faintly. 
He kicks the logs y sending up a shower of sparks, 
stretches, yawns, and sitting down on the sheepskins 
before the hearth, begins indolently blowing the fire. 


[The curtain which fell at five of a spring morning rises 
almost immediately on bright noon in the Great 
Hall. In her heavy oaken chair near the hearth 
Dame Agnes Paston sits upright, mistress un¬ 
questioned of all she surveys; and she surveys it 
severely what time she dictates a letter to Perry, 
trusted servant of the family, just now bound for 
London on his master's business. Her daughter-in- 
law y Margaret Paston, is checking an itwentory with 
a cousin of the family, Confidant and Adviser-in- 
Chief as required—or not. The long trestle-board , 
back, runs the width of the window, and the two 
young women, at the left corner, are rather turned 
away from the proscenium; Margaret Paston 
standing list in hand beside Elizabeth Clere, sitting, 
who follows the copy she has just made, pen in hand 
for any correction. Perry is at the desk 1 by the left 

1 Cut No. 228, Wright’s History of Domestic Manners (1862). 
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wall; Dame Agnes' weighty mind is delivered rather 
rapidly and his face is something strained as he 
looks up at intervals to take in a sonorous phrase , 
or murmurs the end of a sentence as he scratches 
along laborious but swift. Down centre left , on a 
low stool ’, Elizabeth Pas ton bends her young head 
sad and submissive over her tapestry panel. 
Margaret paston. The White Chamber. Imprimis, one 
featherbed. Item, one bolster. Item, two blankets. f 

agnes paston [loudly; the young women take the hint—not 
without amusement on Alastress Clere’s part—and continue in an 
undertone]. . . . And pray Greneteld send me faithfully word 
by writing- 

Margaret paston [soft and warily]. Item, one pair 
sheets- 

agnes paston. . . . by writing, how Clement Paston hath 

done his devoir in learning- ' \ 

Margaret paston. One pillow of down- 

perry. “Devoir in learning-” 

agnes paston. And if Clement Paston hath not done 
well- 

Margaret paston. Lastly, the Yeoman’s Chamber for 
strangers. 

agnes paston. Pray Grenefcld that he will truly belash 
him till he do amend; 

margaretpaston. Imprimis, three featherbeds. Item- 

perry. . . till he do amend-” 

agnes paston. For so did the last master, and the best 
he ever had, at Cambridge. 

Margaret paston. Three bolsters. Item, one mattress. 
perry. . . at Cambridge-” 

Margaret paston [ incautiously a trifle louder]. Item - 

agnes paston [raising her voice with intention]. Item, that 
he see how many gowns Clement hath. 

Margaret paston [mouthing a strident whisper; Elizabeth 
Clere’s shoulders quiver with mirth]. One coverlet of green work. 
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AGNES PASTON. And they that be worn bare let them be 
resewed. 

Margaret paston. Item, one leather pillow_ 

AGNES PASTON. Write also, And if Grenefeld will take upon 
him to bring Clement Paston into good rule and learning. 

Margaret paston. One curtain of red say_ 

PERRY [panting somewhat, but keeping up gamely]. “. . . good 
rule and learning-” 

AGNES paston. . . . learning, I will give him ten marks 
for his labour. 

Margaret paston. Item, one tester- 

agnes paston. For I had liefer my son were dead and 
buried- 

MARGARET paston. One candlestick of latten, one joint 
stool- ' 

PERRY. “I had liefer my son were dead and buried_” 

AGNES paston. . .. than lost for default of a little chastis¬ 
ing. 

MARGARET paston [finishing her list with a slight emphasis 1. 
One basin: one ewer: two pots. 

AGNES PASTON. What things were they you had need of 
daughter? * 

MARGARET paston. Pray you, some frieze for the child’s 
gowns. And a yard of black broadcloth for a hood for me, 
of thirteen or fourteen pence the yard. 

ELIZABETH clere. There is neither good cloth nor good 
frieze to be had in Norwich. 

MARGARET paston. An I have the stuff, I will make the 
child s gowns myself. 

ELIZABETH clere. They shall have the best choice, and 
the cheapest, at Hayes’ shop by Aldgate, as it was told me. 

AGNES paston. What else? 

MARGARET paston. Sugar, dates, and cinnamon; green 
ginger of almonds- , . 

AGNES PASTON [to Perry]. Write those; and item, I pray 
you heartily- r 1 
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perry. . . heartily-” 

agnes paston. That you will send me in haste a pot with 
Genoa Treacle. 

perry, “send . . . me ... in haste ... a pot with . . . 
Genoa Treacle-” 

AGNES paston. For I have been these three days [with her 
hand on her ample middle J right evil at ease. And so the blissful 
Trinity- 

perry |j imply scrabbling along; last lap!]. “. . . evil at 
case . . . blissful Trinity-” 

agnes paston. . . . the blissful Trinity have you in His 
holy keeping. Written at Paston, the Wednesday next before 

Palm Sunday, by yours—give me the pen- [She rises and 

moves majestically to the desk. Perry standing and handing pen and 
pounce.] Augnes . . . Paston. [ Folding the sheet ] This to be 
delivered so soon as ye come to London. 

Margaret paston [in her soft voice; a contrast to the harsh 
tones of her mother-in-law J. If it hap ye should cross Master 
John Paston in his way hither, pray him hasten, for God’s 
love. 

Elizabeth clere [of the lively tongue ]. And his w-ife’s. 

Margaret paston. If I had my will I should have seen 
him afore now. Would he were come home! 

Elizabeth clere [teasing]. Liefer than a gown, now? 

Margaret paston [withgentle vehemence]. Now liefer than 
a gown though it w’crc of scarlet! 

ELIZABETH CLERE. This lovcl 

[Elizabeth Paston here looks round and studies her 
vivacious kinswoman with large eyes full of tears. 
She wipes them furtively, drops her work , and with 
her hands in her lap sits staring before her. Perry 
has made his reverence and gone; and Agnes Paston 
observing this dereliction of duty , takes up her ever- 
ready staff, walks up behind her daughter, and deals 
her a smart blow. The poor girl cries out and 
cowers in her chair as though awaiting another. 

rr "' *■'* 
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agnes paston. Let you wit, Elizabeth Paston, ye be not 
so idle, but work diligently to help yourself withal, as other 
gentlewomen do. 

Margaret paston [who rose , distressed , at the episode, for all 
it is part of every day's work]. Your pardon, I think truly my 
sister Elizabeth Paston hath wrought well at the hanging 
arras. 

[She has joined them and unobtrusively strokes the 
weeping girl's shoulder. 

agnes paston. We do our part to find you an husband 
oi worshipful estate. Idleness never prospers—no, nor 
mewling nor weeping- 

Margaret paston [still quietly comforting her sister-in-law ]. 
Whoever he be that hath her, will do well- 

agnes paston [returning to her chair]. I would we knew 
who he were; he tarrieth long. You spake with Scrope, in 
Norwich, did you not, cousin, of late? 

Elizabeth clere. Yea, and he said he liked well the 
cheer ye made him, but unless John Paston gave him com¬ 
fortable words he would speak no more of the marriage. 

agnes paston. Comfortable words! We will rather take 
good heed to the indentures made between him and the 
knight that is lately married to his daughter- 

Elizabeth clere. He will show the indentures gladly; 
he said to me he is the last in the entail, and his livelihood 
is three hundred and fifty marks and better- 

agnes paston. I hope better, seeing her marriage money 
will be four hundred marks 1 

ELIZABETH CLERE. And Scrope said further, if he be 
married again and have a son and heir, his daughter shall 
have fifty marks and no more. Methinketh he were good 
for my cousin Elizabeth Paston, without ye can get her a 
better. 

agnes paston. I heard Sir Harry Inglos was right busy 
about Scrope for one of his daughters. For my part I am 
willing enough to him, if so be as his land stand clear. 
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Margaret paston [glancingup as two figures pass the window]. 
Here be my brother William, and Robert Poynings with him. 

[Elizabeth Pas ton can but half suppress a start of joy. 
Put she bends yet lower over her work and does not 
look round , not even when the two young men come 
into the Hall through the low postern door she held 
open for one of them last night. 

william paston. I have brought Robert over from 
Wrenham to eat his dinner with us. 

agnes paston. He’s welcome. 

Margaret paston [to Poynings]. We have not seen you 
this long while. 

Elizabeth clere. I swore you were turned anchorite. 

william paston. By Cock I had ado to bring him, I know 
not why. But here he is, ready to eat us out of house I hope. 

ROBERT poynings [he is pale and preoccupied , ill at ease and 
effaces himself as much as he can. He keeps his eyes steadily away 
from the low stool at the farther end of the hall]. Worshipful 
mastrcss, my mastrcsscs all, God have you in keeping. 

[He takes a rather isolated seat on a settle. William Paston 
has come up to his mother as he holds up a letter. 

william paston. And here is matter touching my sister. 

[Poynings evidently has heard the contents already; he 
moves uneasily , and from lowered eyes glances 
swiftly across at his beloved. The family , all 
interest in yet another possible match , notices 
nothing now or at any time. 

agnes paston. Touching Elizabeth Paston? Let me sec. 

ELIZABETH CLERE. Is it Scrope? 

william paston. Nay, one of your great men. Listen. 
“By Edmund Grey, Lord of Hastings, Wafford, and Ruthyn. 
Trusty and well-beloved friend, I commend me to you, 
certifying you that if your sister be not yet married, I trust 
to God I know where she may be married to a gentleman of 
three hundred marks livelihood, the which is a great gentle¬ 
man born and of good blood. If I be to labour any further 
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therein, I pray you send me word by the bringer of this 
letter; for I have spoke with his kin, who have promised to 
proceed no further for his marriage till I shall hear how ye 
be disposed in this: and so Almighty Jesu have you in His 
keeping.” 

agnes paston [motioning him to hand her the letter ]. “Written 
at Ampshill, the Friday before the Fourth Sunday in Lent.” 
Three hundred marks. What did you say was Scrope’s 
livelihood, cousin? 

Elizabeth clere. Three hundred and fifty marks, and 
better. 

Margaret paston. This gentleman, he saith, is nobly 
born. Surely a kinsman of my Lord Grey. 

Elizabeth clere. ’Tis very well to say no more than 
he trusts to God” she may be married to this gentleman. 
I might say as much. 

agnes paston. My cousin Clere thinks it were folly to 
forsake Scrope unless ye hear of another as good, or better 
than he. 

william paston. Stephen Scrope? He bought John 
Hcvenyngham’s wardship for five hundred marks and finds 
no marriage for him—wit you well he would have his money 
back again. 

agnes paston. He will have no more than four hundred 
here. 

william paston. An I be called in counsel, I think my 
sister can do better. 

Elizabeth clere. Nay, but I heard say old Sir John 
would settle the manor of Wyghton-in-the-Wold on Scrope 
and his wife that should be, an he find young John Hevenyng- 
ham a good marriage- 

agnes paston [sour\. Verily, and if there be no heir male 
of their bodies lawfully begotten the manor shall return to 
Stephen’s daughter and her heirs. Sb where is Paston then? 

Margaret paston. Forbid it my sister should prove 
barren 1 
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Elizabeth clere [laughing sideways at her]. Nay how 
should she, with such an ensample ever before her? 
william p aston. What doth Scrope say? 
agnes paston. He will have more assurance that we will 
do our part. 

william pas ton. Let him rather assure us, as things arc, 
and his livelihood but three hundred marks also- 

ELIZABETH CLERE. -and fifty- 

agnes paston. Where’s your wit, cousin? Shall not his 
daughter have the fifty? 

william paston. Then this might be the better marriage. 
Elizabeth clere. Save that Scrope is known to us—do 

not let him go without he have spoke with John Paston- 

william paston. But this must be answered. 

agnes paston. My cousin Clere speaks shrewdly—none 

haste until John Paston be come home- 

Margaret paston. He cannot tarry long- 

william paston. We may say this much, that my sister 

is not married, nor ensured to no man- 

[The stealthy , almost involuntary look exchanged between 
Poynings and Elizabeth Paston leaves the spectator 
in no doubt as to the truths or untruth , of this. 
Elizabeth clere. And for his further labour in the 
matter, we dare not say more until we know the gentleman’s 
name- 

Margaret paston. And the place and country where his 

livelihood licth- i 

agnes paston. And whether he hath any children. I am 
ready to take upon me she shall be neither married nor en¬ 
sured to no creature before the Feast of the Assumption of 
Our Lady. 

Margaret paston. Sooth yea, during the which time 

my Lord Grey may be pleased to send information- 

agnes paston. After the which yc may let my Lord wit 
we shall demean ourselves in the matter as we trust his Lord- 
ship shall be pleased. Pray you, Robert Poynings, give order 
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that the messenger eat and drink in the buttery, and be well 
purveyed. 

[Robert Poynings, who has risen respectfully , bows and 
goes out , gloomier than ever. Elizabeth Poston's 
young face is drawn and desperate. 

Elizabeth clere [ looking after Poynings curiously\. Robert 
looks all chapfallen. What ails him? 

william paston. What should ail him? 

Elizabeth clere. Nay what should I know—unless he 
be smitten in love? He was wont to be merry enough; and 
now he speaks just so often as Jack Cade’s head on London 
Bridge. 

william paston. He may be in love for what I know. 

Elizabeth clere. Sorry case for a younger son. 

agnes paston [sourly]. He should find a good service to 
help himself withal, and not work at home with his father’s 
hinds. 

Margaret paston [, kind-hearted , as ever], Peradventure 
she whom he loves is at Wrenham, or hereabout. 

[Elizabeth Paston draws a sharp breathy biting her lip; 
and bends her head again. 

Elizabeth clere. What of that, if he have nothing? 

william paston. I would he had some livelihood! as 
good a fellow as any on life. 

Robert poynings [returning]. My mastress; William— 
here is Master Paston come home even now- 

[He stands aside as John Paston enters in hastCy to be 
met with a chorus of joyful exclamations. Even 
poor little Elizabeth Paston rises diffidently and 
comes forward a little , with the ghost of a smile. 

. MARGARET paston. Husband 1 Husband! 

AGNES paston. What, John Paston! 

william paston. What, brother 1 

ELIZABETH clere. Why, cousin! 

John paston. Good my mother, and most dear wife! 
Well met, cousin Clere. 
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Elizabeth clere. We looked not to have seen you so 
speedily. 

JOHN PASTON. I had a good hap of my new hackney—a 
right fair trotter. Good sister, kiss me. [Elizabeth Pas Ion 
conies up to him shyly , to be kissed affectionately .] I have brought 
you a pretty girdle from London. 

[The downcast face brightens as she smiles with sudden 
delight; but - 

agnes paston [at her sourest ]. I would it were an husband 
ye had brought her, John Paston. [The fleeting smile vanishes. 

john paston. O! I have a thing to say on that matter. . . . 
Brother, I am glad of you. Robert, old boy, how doth the 
world use you? 

Robert poynings [corning forward). Worshipful Sir- 

JOHN paston. Good my mother, pray you still be my 
good lady, with your blessing. 

[He kneels; Dame Agnes raises him and kisses his cheek 
with grim affection. 

agnes paston. Son, you are right welcome home; we 
will make you gentle cheer. Elizabeth Paston, summon me 

the Yeoman of the Kitchen- 

[Her daughter , with a reverence , follows her majestic 
presence from the half the others waiting respect¬ 
fully on her exit. Then : 

JOHN paston [jovial and happy , drawing Margaret close\. 
What news in the country, fellows both? Most dear wife, 
how fare you this while since? 

MARGARET paston. Well enough for a woman in my plight. 

john paston. Loved be God therefor. Our busy child 
waxeth lusty, I doubt. 

Elizabeth clere [laughing). That doth he; she hath now 
but one only girdle that will serve her to wearl 

william paston. Ay, and she lcaveth him room to play; 
no lacing or bracing in! 

john paston [surveying his wife fondly ]. I pray God it be 
like you in worship, wit, and gentleness. 
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william paston. In everything except the very-very 
thing. 

Margaret paston [laughing softly and cuddling her husband's 
arm]. And pray you let him be called Harry. 

JOHN paston. Nay, John! John! 

Elizabeth clere [laughing]. I trow she doth loathe to 
hear ot John. It will pass. [Serious] But what matter was it 
concerning your sister? Cousin, were it not well we spake a 
word in secret? 

Margaret paston. Sooth yea, husband—in counsel! 
About your sister’s case, who is in great heaviness. 

Elizabeth clere. Pray you, be her good brother, that 
she be purveyed a marriage in as short a time as ye may 
labour it- 

william paston. Our mother was never so fain to be 
delivered of her- 

Elizabeth clere. And truly your sister was never in 
such sorrow as she is nowadays- 

Margaret paston. She is suffered to speak with none- 

Elizabeth clere. Not with any servant, be it my man, 
or her mother s own men, but your mother beareth her a 
hand she means false dealing- 

MARGARET paston. And these last weeks she hath been 
beaten once or twice in a week- 

william paston. Yea, sometime twice in one day, and 
her head broken in two or three places. 

Margaret paston. Dear husband, think on this matter, 
do your part faithfully- 

Elizabeth clere. Wit you well, sorrow oftentimes 
causeth women to do other than they should—and if she 

were to come in that case [nodding her meaning J I wot you 
would be sorry. 

[Poynings, sitting at a little distance from the group and 
forgotten , has followed the talk with ill-suppressed 
agitation and rage . The last remark is alar mingy 
and he steals a searching glance at the speaker. 
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Margaret paston. But pray you keep counsel on this. 
Elizabeth clere. My cousin your mother would never 
love me more an she knew I had spoke with you privily. 

john paston. Wit you well I will do my endeavour— 
but good marriages are at great cost, and ye know as for 
money it cometh in but slowly. 

william paston. W hat say you, my mastresses, will you 
sell the furred gowns in the which you came before the Queen? 

john paston. Marry yes, I heard the Queen had been in 
this country. I trust Paston came well off? 

4 

MARGARET paston. By my troth it was your cousin Clere 
best pleased her Grace; she had seen no gentlewoman she 
liked better, as she said, since her coming into Nortolk. 

william paston [ chaffing ]. By Cock she’ll not sell her 
furred gown for her cousin sake—she’ll to Court. 

JOHN paston [ enlightened\ to bis wife]. What! so here’s 
the cause you wrote me I should buy you a chain for your 
neck? 

Margaret paston. Husband, I was fain to borrow one, 
truly I durst not for shame go with naught save my beads 
[lifting her rosary] among so many fresh gentlewomen as were 

there at that time—pray you, pardon me- 

john paston [pinching her ear]. Cut sleeves, had they, and 
marten fur and owchcs and what-call-you-it? 

Elizabeth clere. Yea, but for all they were so fine the 
Queen liked well of us and was in especial also pleased with 
your sister- 

Margaret paston. Verily she was; she made right much 
of her and desired heartily she might have an husband. 

[// is unfortunate that this decided 'gaffed as it is under 
the circumstances , should be uttered exactly as 
Dame Agnes returns to the hall. She drops into 
the conversation like a stone. 

agnes paston. Yea. [No one had heard her approach in the 
interest of the chatter and they all start round and rise; remaining on 
their feet until she is seated .] But as for that, he is no nearer than 
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he was before. [She signs her daughter ill-humouredly that she 
return to her stool , and Elizabeth Pas ton takes up her work again 
without more ado.] And now ye be come, John Paston, it were 
well we laboured to bestow her, and make an end. William 
Paston, show that letter. 

william PASTON [ taking it from his ‘poke’]. Here is 

another knows where to come wooing four hundred marks. 

John paston [reading and considering J. Yea . . . well. Our 

sendee to your good Lordship, and I wot I know whom they 
mean. 


william PASTON. Who, then? 


ELIZABETH CLEJtE. Who, COUSin? 

[From now onwards Poynings and Elizabeth Paston are 
in great and greater trouble to hide what they feel as 
, V v the market proceeds. 

^ J OHN paston. Young Harry Grey. Tis a bare thing. 

Agnes paston. Bare? 

william paston. How, brother? 

John paston. Why, I met King’s Serjeant Byllyng in the 
Chancery Court and he told me my Lord Hastings was 
talking in London of a marriage he would make for his ward 
—a Norfolk gentlewoman of four hundred marks. 

AGNES paston. What then, son? 

JOHN paston. Byllyng said to me, “Bid your sister be 
wise; my Lord labours for his own avail—I heard him say 
four hundred marks just now would do him ease.” 


william paston. What did you say to Byllyng? 

John paston. I thanked him for his good counsel; and I 
will bid my sister be wise. 

ELIZABETH cLeVe. I said Scrope must not be set aside 
TOtTK PASTON. Steohen SrronfO 


'i JOHN paston. Stephen Scrope? Ye lose your labour there 

S) AGNES.PASTON [sharply]. What! Your cousin spake with 

<L hinna Nonjwh not many days past, and he was fain of the 
marriage, by her report. 

Ei*ifcABET.fr CLERE. Certainly he was fainl he will have 
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her an she have her money assured—and what should hinder 
that? 

john paston. All his kin are against it now. 
agnes paston. Against it? Have they found a better 
marriage? 

Elizabeth clere. Who shall have the manor then? 
john*paston. Wyghton? I heard for a surety old Sir 
John will not settle it on Scropc. I doubt Stephen will make 
an end between us. 

william paston. Did not I say he would have his five 
hundred marks back again? He will seek a marriage more to 
his vantage. 

Margaret paston. For my part I heard more than 
once it was not thought a likely marriage by many in this 
country. 

agnes paston. Be that as it may, here is all to do again. 
magaret paston [anxious as ever to smooth trouble where 
she can]. Truly I think she can do as well, and better. 

ELIZABETH clere [struck with an idea at once brilliant , 
practical , and entirely becoming by fifteenth century standards ]. 
Cousin Paston, bethink you, we were told Master Knyvct’s 
wife was dead, and his child also. He will be to marry 
again doubtless. 

william paston. What is his livelihood? 
agnes paston. Wc might inquire therein. 
john paston [thoughtfully , recollecting ;]. I did hear Oldhall 
talked of for her in London. 

Elizabeth clere. Sir William Oldhall? That were a 
good marriage 1 Who spake thereof? 
agnes paston. What is his livelihood? 
john paston. He hath Hunsdon in Hertfordshire, a good 
estate—and he is like to do better; he was chosen Speaker 
lately for the Parliament—and summoned more than once to 
the King’s Council. 

william paston. He is ever with my Lord Duke of 
York- 
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Elizabeth clere [with sparkling eyes]. One of your great 
men. Truly, cousin, it were well to labour it. 

agnes paston. Verily, it should be laboured; but wit 
you well this Oldhall will be offered many good marriages of 
more than four hundred marks. It were good to find out 
another, lest ye be left again with your labour. 

MARGARET paston [softly]. John Clopton, at Swaffham, 
hath a good estate. 

ELIZABETH clere. What is his livelihood? 

agnes paston. I am forward with this Clopton [pleasant 

news for the guilty' pair ]; we are come to a draft contract, his 
father and I. 

JOHN paston [rather surprised]. To a contract? 

AGNES PASTON [with her grim smile]. I do not make all my 
counsel known. 

JOHN PASTON. What will Clopton do? 

william paston [equally doubtful]. John Clopton is not 
of age. 

AGNES paston. William Clopton will make him an 
estate of forty pounds in lands, tenements, and rents.' 

john paston. Can William Clopton do so much? What 
lands and tenements doth he hold to this value? 

william paston. Will he give away all his substance for 
a marriage of four hundred marks? 

JOHN paston. Good my mother, beware how forward 
you be in the matter. 

agnes paston. I shall find a way out to come well off at 
need. Let me be for that. 

ELIZABETH CLERE. Forty pounds a year 1 an he could fulfil 
it. . . pray you, give him stiff goodly answers, that he be not 
put off till ye were right sure of a better. 

JOHN paston. I will labour for Oldhall to have her an ye 
will, what time I return to London. 

WILLIAM PASTON [beginning to be a little bored]. An ye have 
leisure, brother, forget not to spy out some old thrifty alewife 
for me. » 
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Margaret p aston. Was not Walter Cressencr offered 
her at one time? 

john paston. Cressencr? What is his livelihood? 

william paston [rolling in bis chair—this is lasting rather 
long]. Yea now, if Cressencr be talked of, we know he is 
counted a gentlemanly man, and a worshipful. At the 
reverence of God, come to some conclusion; it is time! 

Elizabeth clere (indefatigable in the cause , to John Paston]. 
Cousin, it was told me there was a goodly man in your Inn, 
of whom the father died lately, of five hundred marks 
livcli- 

[But at this point Elizabeth Paston, whose head has been 
obstinately lowered, ostensibly over her work, but 
really to conceal her growing agitation and silent , 
ceaselessly-falling tears, suddenly can bear no more, 
and cries out in desperation. 

ELIZABETH PASTON. O! O . . .! 

[Seizing her work, she hurls it savagely on the floor, 
overturning wools , shears, linen , frames, everything 
—and flinging her arms round her head and dropping 
her head on her knees bursts into loud , hysterical sobs. 
The family is dumb with consternation; then the 
outraged Agnes Paston arises; grasps her staff; 
and advances. But Robert Poynings sprang up at 
Elizabeth’s wail, and is standing, trembling but 
courageous withal, between the astonished dame and 
her daughter. She is speechless at such temerity; 
the staff quivers in her hand; and her sons rise up 
in trepidation, approaching—albeit in wary wise — 
to intervene if necessary. She lifts the staff, in fact, 
to strike at Elizabeth; but Poynings actually nerves 
himself to grasp it. 

Robert poynings [horribly alarmed]. Please it your mas- 
tresship, my office alone now, to chastise this lady. [He lets 
go; she drops her hand in her outraged amaze • Poynings goes to 
Elizabeth and lifts her up.] For God’s sake, lady, be plain and 
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tell them the truth; they will not believe me as they will you; 
and if they agree not thereto, I beseech God the peril we shall 
be in may lie upon them and not upon us. 

[He leads her to the terrible old lady; he wakes her kneel 
at Agnes' feet. 

ELIZABETH POYNINGS [through sobs]. Right worshipful 
mastress and most entirely beloved mother,' in most lowly 
manner I recommend me to your good motherhood, be¬ 
seeching your blessing for me and for my master—my best 
beloved [rising and going to Poynings ]—I must needs call him 
so now, for I find none other cause. Please you to wit 
[hesitatingly) . . : this jantylman 1 and I . . . [then in a desperate 
rush) be ensured these two months past. 

[TABLEAU!!! 

agnes paston. Ensured?!! 

JOHN paston. Poynings?!! 

william paston. Ensured?!! 

Margaret paston. Robert Poynings?!! 

ELIZABETH clere. Ensured togethcrl! 

agnes paston. What folly, what wanton speech is this — 

ensured together? Let her go, Robert Poynings! You, 

Ehzabeth Paston, answer or ever I break your froward 
head! 

ROBERT poynings [shielding Elizabeth). Nay, good 
mastress, let be; I say that is my office henceforward. 

AGNES paston. Ensured— What— what— do you play the 

bretheling in our house? Avoid, boy 1 

[She weans breaking heads with a vengeance. The 
brothers intervene. 

john paston. Good mastress - 

william paston. Good my mother_- 

John paston. Ensured together, Robert? 

william paston. Come on, old boy, when was it? 

AGNES paston [furious]. What place, what words? What 
words , Elizabeth Paston? 

1 I must use the Paston orthography just once. 
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Robert poynings. A true contract, mastress. 

agnes paston [raging ]. I say I will understand the words 
she said to you, whether they made matrimony , or not! 

Elizabeth POYNINGS [with desperate courage]. I will 
rehearse what I said; and if ye say [turning to the whole family] 
those words make it not sure [up to a shriek , like a poor little 
animal at bay] I will make it surer before I go hence!! [She 
gasps y holds her throat , and steadies.] And I think in my con¬ 
science I am bound, whatever the words were! 

[She throws her arms passionately round Poynings and 
he holds her protectingly as he faces the family , still 
too much overcome by the turn things have taken to 
do much more than stare at the rebellion. 

Robert poynings [after a pause]. I wot well this gocth 
right at your hearts; but I pray you take it not so pensively. 

I beseech you, mastress, as our most singular trust is in you, 
be good lady and mastress to us. 

Elizabeth poynings [submissive again , and in tears]. I. 
beseech you humbly to be our good lady! He is full kind to 
me (poor little thing)—and [realising the importance of this in 
the affair] is as busy as he can be to make me sure of my 
jointure- 

agnes paston [countenance and voice noticeably modified of a 
sudden; looking at John Paston]. Jointure? 

joiin paston [looking at William Paston], Jointure? 

william paston [looking.at Agnes Paston]. Jointure? 

Margaret paston [softly , looking at Elizabeth Poynings ]. 
Jointure? , 

ELIZABETH clere [hopefulljy looking brightly round at every¬ 
body]. Jointure? 

AGNES PASTON [after a pause; awfully to Poynings , like a 

walking Domesday Book]. WHAT IS YOUR LIVELIHOOD? 

william paston [roughish]. You’ll not come wooing four 
hundred marks empty-handed, I doubt? 

john paston [severely unpleasant ]. My sister, Poynings, 
mark me well, may not be married to her disparagement. 

1 
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AGNES PASTON. We wot you be not the eldest son of my 
good master, your father. 

Robert poynings. No, mastress; but my father will deal 
with us equally. 

agnes paston. But will he give you a present livelihood? 
Margaret paston [addressing herself to Elizabeth, gently ]. 
Ye should not be too hasty to be fast married, sister, without 
ye were surer thereof. 

ELIZABETH clere [good-natured but practical]. Remember, 
cousin, what charge ye shall have; if ye have not wherewith 
to maintain it, it will be great rebuke. 

william paston. Shalt never have my goodwill, old 

boy, to make my sister sell candles and mustard in Framlvntr- 
ham Market 1 

ROBERT poynings. Mastress, and good Sirs, I am not, 

blessed be God, without means for such marriage; sirs, my 

wood at Wrenham shall be for your sister, which my father 
lately gave me. 

JOHN paston. Wrenham? The manor? 

ROBERT i>OYNiNGS. Wrenham Great Wood, and seven 
acres land arable lying east thereof. 

william paston. Wrenham Great Wood must be worth 
twenty pounds a year. 

ROBERT poynings. Twenty-three pounds and eightpence. 
william paston. But as for the seven-acre farm, that 

land is so out of tilth you will not let a lease of it for more 
than half the value. 

john paston. And you do the fencing thereof. 
william paston. The last farmer was undone by it. 
ROBERT poynings. There is the meadow beyond the 
arable, will I hope carry twenty sheep. 

agnes paston. Hum. Wool is now but forty pence the 
stone. r 

ROBERT poynings. And my father, I trow, will give me 

two hundred marks marriage money, as he did my brother 
Edward. 
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Elizabeth clere. Yea now is not your brother Sir 
Edward Poynings? Cannot he get you a good service, with 
your meat and drink, that ye live not altogether at your own 
cost? 

Robert poynings. He standeth in good grace of my Lord 
of Salisbury, and my Lords of Warwick and of March. 

william PASTON. My Lord of Warwick were best 
laboured. 

Robert poynings. And for worship, verily your sister, 
sirs, is not disparaged; we are kin to my Lords of North¬ 
umberland in our degree, and entered one or two places upon 
the Earl of late. 

agnes paston. And upon the decease of my good master, 
your father? Is his will fairly writ, assuring your inheritance? 

Robert poynings. None yet; nevertheless he meancth 
as he hath said often aforetime, to divide the inheritance 
betwixt Sir Edward and me. 

agnes pas i on [after a brief consideration of him; her counten¬ 
ance at its most forbidding]. I will write him a letter; ye may 
not be fast married, with blessing of priest, I trow, without 
contract between him and me first made. You, lewd brethcl- 
ing [to her daughter], we have not lost much in you; you shall 
never be at mine heart as you have been; howbeit we will 
do our endeavour for worship sake. Have you, Robert 
Poynings, opened counsel to your father? 

Robert poynings. I spake somewhat of my love for the 
young gentlewoman at Paston, whereat he was well pleased. 
But he hath been very sick of late and not able for business. 

agnes paston. Very sick? 

Elizabeth clere. Very . . . sick? 

agnes paston. What disease hath he? 

Robert poynings. He had first of all a fainting—in his 
legs. 

william paston. In his legs . . .? 

Robert poynings. After the which there took him an 
ague, which, loved be God therefor, is gone; but he hath 

N 
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now a great heaviness which lieth all on his stomach and 
under his side. 

agnes pas ton [ judicially ]. Water of mint or of millefole 

were good for him to drink, for to make him to break his 
wind. 

Margaret paston. Jesu amend him! 


agnes paston. Amen—notwithstanding he surely waxeth 

old ... I should be right sorry were anything to come to him 

but good. But for God His love, advise him that he make his 
will- 


[Family Chorus as the curtain falls.] 

John paston. My mother saith well, Poynings, he should 
make his will- 

ELIZABETH clere. His will, verily he should make his 
will, tis well thought on- 

MARGARET paston. Sooth yea, Robert, his will— he 
should make it- 

william paston. Yea now, old boy, see you advise him 
that he make his will- 
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The Girl in the Tube 

The room is the pleasant lounge in Henry Maitland's house on a 
summer evening. It is entered centre from the hall by an open 
arclxway. The furniture is under bright summery cretonne. 
Piano up right. Settee, lounge-chair, and one or two lighter 
chairs. Mirror over mantelpiece left. Table , with a scattering 
of books, “Toiler,” and so on, is centre. 

Henry, who carries his fifty years well, enters in summer city clothes; 

throws “ Standard” on table, looks at entrance, flings jacket 

off ; takes small chair by its legs and exercises with it as if it 

were a pair of dumb-bells. Enter his daughter Elsie in a 

summer dress which will do very well for dinner. Elsie has 

good looks, and she knows how to charm, but there is a touch of 
hardness. 


elsie. What on earth are you doing? 

henry. Oh! [Puts chair down, not ungrateful for the inter¬ 
ruption .] As a matter of fact- ^its. 

elsie [gets handkerchief from his coat]. Here you are. 
henry. Thanks. [Wipes face.] I never pretended to be in 
hard condition. [R/j*r.] At the same time, Elsie_ 

elsie. Yes? [With bis coat. 

henry [to mirror]. So that’s Henry Maitland, is it? Dear 
old gentleman. 

elsie [helps him into coat]. Well, darling, you are. 
henry. Am I? And accent on the “old.” 


elsie. Oh, no. 

henry. I ve had the shock of seeing myself as others see 
me. 111 tell you what happened, and believe me, it’s terrible 
to me. It’s not of national importance, but it’s hit me hard. 
elsie [to bell-pull ]. What about an early glass of sherry? 
henry. No. I’ll face this unsupported. [So Elsie does not 
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ring.\ Elsie, coming home in the Tube just now I was stand¬ 
ing. And a girl got up and offered me her seat. 
elsie. I expect you looked tired. 

henry. Don’t make it worse. That’s what she said. I 
said something, said I shouldn’t dream of taking her seat, 
and she said, “You look so tired, sir.” 

elsie [siIs ]. I think it was very nice of her. 
henry. Certainly. Charming. A lovely example of a 
courtesy that’s exceptional in these days. But, heavens 
above, Elsie, am I in that class? Do I dodder? Do I totter? 

elsie. Of course not. In fact, darling, are you sure she 
was a perfeedy nice girl? 

HENRY. You mean ... but surely not in a cram-jammed 
Tube carriage! 

elsie. Oh, I don’t know. 
henry. It’s a cynical thought, Elsie. 
elsie. I’ll bet it’s the truth. 

henry. Would you? Well, I’m bound to say that puts a 
different complexion on the matter. [Gets chair again and 
swings it.] Very different. Do you know, I’m really curious 
to know which of us is right. 
elsie. You never will. 
henry. I’m not so sure. 
elsie. How was she dressed? 

henry. I couldn’t tell you. Oh! she’d a large hat. That s 
why I didn’t sec her face at all. She had a book. After I’d 
said I couldn’t take her seat she went on reading, and a bent 
head under a large hat . . . naturally I wasn’t so rude as to . . . 
besides, the carriage was too crowded. I’d the intention to 
raise my hat when I started for the door, and I simply couldn t 
get my arm up. You know how it is at rush hours. 

elsie. There you are! You wouldn’t recognize her if you 

saw her. 

henry [puts chair down]. You’re not very encouraging. 
elsie. Why should I be encouraging when my theory is 

that the girl’s a minx? 
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henry. That’s precisely why it becomes vital to identify 
her. 

elsie. Why? Aren’t you satisfied with your present 
secretary ? 

henry. It is vital in the interests of justice. You say 
she’s a minx. You allege that in the improbable circum¬ 
stance of a crowded Tube carriage she was trying to pick 
me up. 

elsie. Is this one of your famous caprices? Because, you 
know- 

henry. And I say she’s a charming and ladylike young 
person of exceptionally gracious manners. 

elsie. And that makes you eighty. 

henry. No, it doesn’t. She didn’t say I looked old. She 
said I looked tired. A man can look tired at forty, even at 
thirty, after a hard day’s work. But it is no longer a question 
of my appearance but of justice, a question of that girl whom 
in my opinion you have very grossly slandered. And that 
question has to be decided. 

elsie. How will you decide it? Simply haunt the Tube on 

the sporting chance that you’ll recognize her if you do see 

her? And that assumes she’s a regular traveller, and of course 

she isn’t. She’s visiting at Edgware, and she lives with a 

maiden aunt at Cheltenham who brought her up beautifully. 

It isn’t London manners to stand up for a tired man in the 
Tube. 

henry. So she’s not a minx? 

ELSIE. Oh, darling, she’s nothing. You’re only teasing 
me. Shall we drop it? You’re being frivolous. 

henry. Drop it? I don’t drop my problems, Elsie. I 
don t run away from them because they’re difficult. I am 
faced by an interesting and stimulating problem. I shall 
occupy myself in solving that problem. 

[Enter Philip , Henry’s son, , a trifle bland , but a simple 
soul enough beneath the protective manner; dressed 
in black coat and grey trousers. 
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philip. What’s the problem? 
henry. Find the lady. 

philip. Problem all right. They’re certainly rare. 
elsie. Listen, Philip. A girl in the Tube offered him her 
seat. 

philip. I’ll try to believe it. 

elsie. Do. It made him feel that he must look 
eighty. He was being pathetic about it. So I made him 
feel forty. I said she was obviously attracted by him and 
trying- 

philip. Obviously. Technically known as a gold-digger. 
Then what’s the problem? 
elsie. He wants to find her. 

philip. With what motive? The high or the low? 
henry. The low. 
elsie. Oh! 

henry. The low motive of satisfying my curiosity. 
philip \centre t between then;). Let’s go into this. Let’s take 
theory number one, that she’s a modern miracle of politeness. 
You didn’t take her seat, of course? 
henry. Certainly not. 

philip. Did she blush, or was there too much on her face 
for you to see? 

elsie. He didn’t see her face. Large hat. 
philip. Can this be romance? Can it be love at first sight 
when there wasn’t any sight? 
henry. Love! 

philip. Love’s that thing people marry about. Well, I 
assume the blush. And why do you want to embarrass her 
further? 

henry. I don’t. 

philip. But you would embarrass her. Nice girls have a 
sense of proportion. Nice girls know when a trivial incident 
is a closed incident. In fact, to pursue this matter further on 
theory number one is not the pursuit of happiness, but 
the pursuit of selfishness. While with theory number two. 
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it has implications I can’t discuss in the presence of mv 
sister. 

elsie. Don’t be an ass. I suggested it. 

Philip. You didn’t suggest that he’d act upon it, did 
you? 

henry. I shall pursue my whim. 

Philip. Your what? 

henry. At my age, which is neither eighty nor forty, there 
are not too many horizons. One’s aware of the boundaries. 
Then suddenly, out of the blue, something strange and 
interesting happens. A possible ... I don’t know yet. . . 
but I don’t ignore it. 

Philip. At your . . . dangerous age, you were saying? 
Remember Falstaff, Elsie? 7 6 

henry [rising]. I beg your pardon. He was fat. 

philip. He multiplied the men in buckram into an army. 

Are you going to magnify the girl in the Tube into my new 
mamma? 

henry. Don’t be ridiculous. 

Philip. I think a little ridicule is very much to the point. 
henry. It might provoke me into doing something I 
hadnt the slightest intention of doing. Life among the 
cubs has its drawbacks. & 

philip. I wouldn't dream of deterring you from enterprise. 
elsie. Shut up, Philip. r 

PHILIP. Sorry, I was only carrying on the line of thought. 

henry. Then you can think again. I don’t want to 

quarre , i ip ut there s a point where exaggeration 

becomes impudence. Now, let’s be cool. Let’s go back a 

bit I proposed to find this girl as an exercise in discovery, 

call it detection if you like. You read a lot of detective 
novels. 

philip. I do. 

Tk?" a' Th ^ how would y° u set about finding her? 
That s the problem, with no strings to it. Purely mental 
exerase. 7 
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philip. Tell me, was this a silent film of chivalry, or did 
words pass between you? 

henry. She offered her seat. I declined. She said, “You 
look so tired.” Do I look tired? 

elsie. Not now, anyhow. You look fighting fit. 
philip [reflectively]. “You look so tired.” 
henry. Actually, “You look so tired, sir,” and I didn’t 
like the “sir.” I’ve never liked being called “sir” out of 
office hours. I’ve disliked it since the first of your schoolboy- 
friends called me “sir.” It’s . . . it’s aging. 

philip. We’d better use it, though. We head the advertise¬ 
ment with “You look so tired, sir.” 
henry. Advertisement? 

philip. Or more than one. I’d suggest a Times personal 
and the local suburban weeklies. 
henry. That’s a suggestion. 

philip. Somebody has to do the mental exercise. To 
proceed, “Will the young lady who spoke as above to the 

elderly gentleman on the evening of-” 

henry. “The middle-aged gentleman.” 
philip. “To a gentleman in the Tube. Will she apply so 
and so?” . . . Apply for what? 

elsie. When she will hear of something to her advantage. 

philip. Will it be to her advantage? 

elsie. It’s the usual phrase. You must put in something 

to attract her. 

philip. You don’t want to attract a deluge. Or do you? 

henry. I simply want- [Pauses. 

philip. Take your time. I’d like a definition of your simple 

want. 

henry. I don’t think advertising is a good idea. 
philip. Nor do I. Newspapers arc censorious of this class 
of advertisement. Unless you’d care to put it in the Matrimonial 
Gazette after convincing the editor that you re a bona fide 
seeker for a soul-mate. 

henry. You brightly suggested advertising. 
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philip. Quite brightly. With the purpose of proving that 
the only way isn’t a way. 

henry. And you have no other bright suggestions? 
philip. No. 

henry. Then my brains must beat yours. 

ELSIE. Oh, darling, don’t be so difficult. Couldn’t you 
forget the whole thing? 

henry. I could. But I shan’t. On the contrary, I’m just 
warming up to it. I see it as one of those searchlight things 
that occasionally happen. It’s telling me a lot about you two. 
You go into a familiar room at dusk. You’ve known that 
room for half a lifetime. Then suddenly, one time when you 
switch the light on, you see it for a moment freshly. Am I 
being sententious, Philip? 

philip. I hardly know what sententious means. It isn’t a 
word of my century. 

henry. Is that another pin-prick? Reminding me that 
for the first months of my life I w*as a Victorian ? 
philip. Oh, no. 

henry. Well, I am seeing you freshly. I can put up with 
a certain amount of good-natured bickering. I’m beginning 
to wonder if it is good-natured, and if it is bickering. 
elsie. Does that include me? 

HENRY. You don’t always resist temptation, Elsie. Here’s 

father. Let’s heave half a brick at him. 
elsie. I darn your socks. 

xw P m ILIP * ™ ere k a Sense of strain * You ’ve raised the point. 
Well, it may be time for breaking up this not always genial 

threesome. But not by anything so desperate as a casual 

fbmaje in the Tube. Unless ... by Jove, that’s an ideal 
That s an amusing idea. 

HENRY. What idea? 

philip. A passing thought. No, but obviously if there’s 

any breaking to be done one wouldn’t expect it to be done 

by you. It would be Elsie or me. Not that I’ve noticed any 
signs from Elsie. 
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elsie. No. Are you by any chance making an announce¬ 
ment? 

Philip. I’ve nothing to announce. I might have, but there 
are obstacles. 

henry. Not from me, Philip. And I don’t mean what I 
said just now about bickering, or what you said, either, about 
breaking up this threesome. If you’re thinking of becoming 
engaged . . . well, such things happen. There’s no obstacle 
here. 

Philip. Do you know, that’s just where the obstacle is. 
Funny, isn’t it? 

HENRY. Is it? But why? I should take a perfectly normal 
view. Go to it, and good luck to you. 

Philip. Thanks. It ought to be easy, but it isn’t. 
elsie. She won’t have you? Well, well! 

[Enter Anne , with sherry and glasses: in neat house¬ 
maid's uniform , and delightful to look upon. 
henry. Oh, is it that time? You’d better tell us the rest 

later, Philip. I haven’t washed. 

[Goes towards entrance , hut Anne surprises him with: 

anne. Excuse me, sir. 
henry. I? Yes? What is it? 

ANNE. I hope I didn’t speak out of my turn. 
henry. I don’t understand you. 
anne. In the Tube. 

henry. The Tube? It was you who- 

anne. Yes. You looked- 

henry. I know. You told me. Tired. 
anne. And then displeased. I’m sorry, but it was awk¬ 
ward, sir. It didn’t seem right for me to be sitting while you 
stood, [Puts sherry , etc. t on table. 

' henry. Well, well, so that’s the explanation. [Sits.] Bang 
go both of our interesting theories, Elsie, and it was nothing 
more unusual than this young person whom I didn’t recogni2e 
in her outdoor clothes. Unless it was unusual for her to be 
in the Tube at that hour? 
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elsie. That’s all right. She had the afternoon off to go to 
the sales. Any luck, Anne? 

Philip. Yes, any luck at Swan and Edgar’s, Anne? 
elsie. How do you know she went to Swan and Edgar’s? 
Philip. Because after we’d had tea at Fortnum’s I left her 
on Swan and Edgar’s doorstep. And I do suggest, Father, 
that you’re getting the wrong idea about Anne in the Tube. 
A Tube compartment is a public conveyance. It’s a one-class 
place where there aren’t any classes. Anne wasn’t being a 
parlour-maid in the Tube. She was, as you said, a par¬ 
ticularly nice girl behaving according to her particularly 
nice nature. 

[Elsie is , naturally , glaring at Anne ; Henry hasn't quite 
taken it in. 

henry. I dare say. In any case, my problem is solved. 
Abruptly. Almost too easily. Hardly a problem at all. 
Philip. Your problem of find the lady. 
henry. Yes, yes. 

philip. The significant word is lady. 
henry. Just as you like. 
philip. I do like. I insist. 

elsie. You must like if you gave her tea at Fortnum’s! 
You’ve never taken me there. 

philip. That can be rectified. The point is that Anne is 
not the sort of girl who gets herself engaged to the green¬ 
grocer’s clerk. 

anne. I am not engaged to anybody. 

philip. I know that, curse you. And now take my case. 

I am not the greengrocer’s clerk. I’m a chartered accountant. 

Present income, after income-tax has done its worst, four 

hundred and eighty pounds, with improvements if I get 

married man’s allowance. Prospects of partnership in old- 

established firm not immediate, but I cherish rational 
hopes. 

henry [rising slowly]. And why should your income interest 
my parlour-maid ? 
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ANNE. YOU SCC? 

philip. I don’t see. Will you marry me? 
anne. Oh, Philip, you are a lout. Proposing to me like 
that in public. 

philip. Well, you always say no when I propose in 
private. You said it again no later than this afternoon. You 
simply don’t know the meaning of the word democracy. A 
snob—that’s what you are. 
anne. Very well, then. 

philip. Ah! But it’s not as bad as it was, my dear. That 
daft point you’re always bringing up has been firmly settled 
to-day. 

anne. Which point? 

philip [indicates Henry]. That. You put it—being a most 
determined anti-democrat—you put it, “What will the 
master say?” And thanks to an illuminating occurrence in 
the Tube, we know what the master is bound to say. He’s 
bound to say that he was himself toying in fancy with the 

idea of- 

henry. I was not. 

philip. You said she’s a girl in a million. 

HENRY. I don’t recall saying so, and if I did say it, it means 
that there are thirty-five English girls who arc her equals, 
and why’ you should pick on the one who happens to be 
philip. Probably because I haven’t met the other thirty- 

five. I don’t believe they exist. 

elsie. Won’t you sit down, Miss Pogson? I think that’s 
the name I’ve noticed when I stamped your insurance 

card. 

philip. Is^hat your name? Pogson? 

[Anne remains standing. 


anne. Yes. 

philip. You are going to change it. [To Elsie] And as 
for you- 

ANNE. Don’t, Philip. This is more difficult for her than 
for any of us. 


/ 
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PHILIP. Why? 

anne. You’re not a woman. 

Philip. Not in the least. But why? 

ANNE. Oh, just for instance, what your sister would feel 
when she saw the other women of the golf club looking at 
her. 

elsie. You’ve thought ahead. 

Philip. So have I. As tar ahead as the marriage sendee. 
Anne is going to be the mother of my children. 

HENRY [sits, collapsed]. Oh! So that’s it. 

Philip [standing over bin;]. You wouldn’t be making a 
mistake, would you? I’m not a man of honour insisting on 
marrying the girl. I’m a man who’s met the one woman I 
can ever think of as the mother of my children. That’s love, 

and I assure you the women at the golf club are nothing in 
my life. 

anne. They’re in your sister’s life. 

Philip [shakes her by the shoulders]. Will you stop thinking 
about other people and think about you and me? 

HENRY. There seem to be the maldngs of a wife-beater in 

my son, Miss Pogson. Now, see. I’m coming up out of deep 
water. The girl in the Tube is my parlour-maid, and my 
parlour-maid is—Elsie, why parlour-maid? We haven’t a 
parlour never mind. I understand that my parlour-maid 
has been refusing my son. Is that so ? 
anne. Yes. 

HENRY. Good. That should take his conceit down a peg. 

Now, Miss Pogson . . . er, with apologies for not having 
noticed it before ... you have a good accent. 

anne. I was trained for service in a big house. Dropped 
aitches made the butler angry. 

henry. I see. I’d almost hoped- 

^ANNE. No, Mr Maitland. Not the daughter of a bankrupt 

henry. If I might ask, whose daughter? 

Philip. I don’t care if he’s a burglar. 
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anne. He’s dead. So’s mother. They did a double act 
on the music-halls. The small halls. They weren’t good 
at it. 

elsie. It’s a pity they didn’t get you into the chorus. 
Philip wouldn’t haye met you. He’s not that type. 
piiilip. She’s not that type. 
anne. I hadn’t the courage. 
elsie. Courage? 

anne. I’d seen my parents more often out of work than 
in. I chose a job where there isn’t any unemployment. If 
you’d prefer me to go at once without working out my 
notice it’ll be quite all right. 

PHILIP. Gol 

elsie. Will it? When I’m asked for your character? 

henry. Oh, come, Elsie, that’s- 

[ Enter Cook—the usual comfortably built person , in 
white overall. 

cook. Oh! Found you at last. [That is, Anne. 

elsie. What is it, Cook? 

cook. What is it, Miss Elsie? It’s dinner, that’s what 
it is, and me trapsing all over the house looking for her to 
sound the gong. Afternoon off, and when she gets back 
I’ve to- 

henry. Just keep dinner back a little, Cook. We’re 
discussing this young woman’s character. 

cook. Her character’s all right. Look, if it’s about Mr 
Philip- 

henry. Thank you, Cook. 

cook. I’m going. But I won’t have Anne put upon. She s 
not to blame for his pestering her. An icicle. That s what 
she’s given him, an icicle, and never complained a word to 
me neither. 

henry [rises]. That will do. 

cook. I’ll thank you not to let my dinner spoil. 

[Exit Cook. 

henry. The lateness of dinner depends more on Miss 
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Pogson than on me. I’ve only to wash my hands. I expect 
she’ll like to change her dress. [Going. 

elsie. For dinner with us? 
henry. Surely. 

Philip. I’m not so sure. Are you hoping to catch her out 
in table manners? 

henry. I never thought of it. You do believe that? 
anne. Qf course I do. Philip’s all bristles on my behalf. 
henry. Thank you. Are you coming, Philip? 

Philip. Coming? 
henry. Yes. 

elsie. A bit of father and son stuff in the lavatory, Philip. 
[Exeunt Henry and Philip. Elsie takes “Standard” pretends to 
read.\ Do you take sherry before dinner, Miss Pogson? There 
are only three glasses, but don’t let us blame the maid. She 
didn’t know we were to have a guest. 
anne. That sounds like war. 
elsie. Expecting what? 

anne. I don’t know. When you were at school did they 
make you sing that song by Edward German, Love is Meant to 
Make us Glad ? 

elsie. Is that a question or a comment? 
anne. You don’t want me to change my dress. 
elsie [gets cigarette\ . Do you smoke? 
anne. No, thanks. • 

elsie. I hope you’ve got some vices. [ Lights cigarette .] 
You know, that was quite a shrewd thought about d^golf 
club. But if I were in love with a man I shouldn’t^^^on- 
sideration for his sister’s feelings get in my way. Not if I were 
in love. ? 

anne. I wasn’t really thinking of your feelings I was 
thinking of Philip’s [J/Ar.] You see, meeting him the way I 
have, I’ve had advantages. It isn’t like the usual thing, two 
people meeting socially, parties, dances, tennis. Whenever 
they meet they’re on parade to each other. But I’ve watched 
Philip at home. I don’t need to marry him to know what he 
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looks like before he shaves. I’ve had a better chance of sizing 
Philip up than most girls get with their men. Your father 
thinks Philip’s conceited. He isn’t; he pretends to be tough, 
but he isn’t. He’s sensitive, and this is what I mean about his 
feelings. His father doesn’t matter. But you do. 
elsie. His father doesn’t? 

anne [smiles]. Well, in a way he doesn’t. But you’re 
different. It’s going to hurt Philip if you snub me. Or if you 
condescend to me. 

elsie. You don’t mind asking for what you want, do you? 
anne. I’m asking it for Philip. 
elsie. You’re asking me to like you. 
anne. I suppose I am. 

elsie. And you’ve sprung this on me. You’ve probably 
thought out every word you’ve said, but you’ve sprung it on 
me. [Rises, paces.] Do I like Anne? Not Anne the parlour¬ 
maid. Forget that. Do I like the female called Anne Pogson? 
How do I know if I like you? I’ve only just met you. 

anne. All right. Take it that way. I’m Philip’s possible, 
and we’ve just been introduced. 

elsie. It takes some adjusting. Are you any good at 

bridge? 

anne. I may be rusty. We played a lot of bridge in the 
servants’ hall in the house I mentioned. 

elsie. Good Lord! High life below stairs! I’m sorry, but 
what I was getting at—let’s leave love out, shall we?—I was 
wondering what interests you and he could have in common. 
Well, you’ve got bridge. 

anne. I’ve everything to learn about sport. But I think 
he cares more for music than for cricket. I’m terribly out of 
practice. But he pretended to like me. 
elsie. Like what? 

anne. He caught me playing the piano. I thought every¬ 
body was out. I think that was when he really noticed me. 
You see, with Mum and Dad on the halls, they never pawned 
the piano. They had to have it. 


o 


/ 
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elsie. I’ll bet he noticed you playing my piano. He was 
meant to notice you. 

anne. Oh, no! 

elsie. A girl of your accomplishments turning parlour¬ 
maid! And why? 

anne. I told you, safety first. There’s no living in playing 
the piano rather badly. 

elsie. Rubbish! You did it to do exactly what you have 
done: to catch a man. 

anne. Oh, dear! [R/jvj*. 

elsie. I don’t see how you could have arranged that little 
affair in the Tube. But you didn’t keep quiet about it. You 
drew attention to it to curry favour with my father. You’re 
a clever, sly girl, having tea with my brother at Fortnum’s 
when I let you off to go to the sales, and you have the un¬ 
paralleled cheek to ask me to like you. I do not like you, 
Miss Pogson, and if my brother does anything so imbecile 
as to insist on marrying you I shall do my utter damnedest 
to make you feel as uncomfortable as I can. [In backing from 
this assault Anne overturns light chair.] And now you can pick 
up that chair and stop devastating the furniture by your 
clumsiness. 

anne [slowly replaces chair , then :] It means nothing to you 
that I’ve been saying no to him? 

elsie. That? Playing your fish. Part of the plan, like 
getting Cook to come in to certify you pure. 

anne [quietly]. You think that. Thank you. You’ve made 
up my mind for me. [Enter Philip. 

Philip. You’ve not gone to change? 

anne. No. There are snags. 

PHILIP. Not from my father. [Gong.] That’s the humorous 
creature hitting the gong now. It’s all right, Anne. He’s 
quite genial about us. . . . He’s rather amused. 

elsie. Is he? That old man’s getting whimsical. You 
said he’s at the dangerous age. He’s worse. He’s at the 
flippant age. Too old to care. But I’m not. [Exit Elsie. 
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PHILIP. What on earth- 

anne. I’ve been failing to make your sister like me. 
Nothing’s too bad to be me. I’m a designing female. 

Philip [coming to her]. You’re a very well-designed 
female. 

anne [checking him]. Can’t you take your mind off that for 
five minutes. Can’t you look six months beyond a honey¬ 
moon? 

philip. Elsie’s been frightening you. 
anne. She’s against us. I might be against us myself in 
her place. And it goes farther than her. You’ve got a lot of 
relations. 

philip. Haven’t you relations? 

anne. You’ll never meet them. But I’ve opened the door 
to some of yours. That’s awkward, Philip. You can’t pass 
me off for anything but what I am. 

philip. I’m not getting married to please my Aunt 
Margaret. I don’t care a damn about relations. 

anne. You might if they made a black sheep of you. 
Could you stand being ignored? Stand having your wife 
ignored ? 

philip. Nobody is going to ignore my wife. 
anne. Suppose I don’t do well? Suppose I’m a failure as 
your wife? “Poor Philip. It was a mistake from the first. 
Elsie told us it would turn out badly. And it has.” 

philip. What utter rot! Suppose I’m a failure as a hus¬ 
band? 

anne. That’s ridiculous. 
philip. You’re sure of that? 
anne. Of course, I’m sure. 

philip. When two people know it’s ridiculous that either 
should ever fail the other, they’re in love. 

anne. I’m trying to be sensible about love, Philip. 
philip. Gosh! 

anne. I’m perfectly sure I’d be good for you on a desert 
island. But this isn’t- 
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philip. I don’t know. Marriage is a sort of desert island. 
It’s two people getting together and keeping everybody else 
at a distance. 

anne. But that isn’t marriage. It’s only honeymoon. 
And there’s afterwards, afterwards. 

philip. Absolute devil you are for crossing bridges 
before you reach them. 

anne. I’d like to cross Elsie. She’s the key. If she’d play 
up pleased the family couldn’t hurt you. 

philip. You’re so convinced my family can hurt me. 
anne. They can hurt you. 

philip. And Elsie flared at you? [Enter Elsie. 

anne. She flared. 

elsie. Where’s Father, Philip? 

philip. Try the cellar. 

elsie. The cellar? Wine for the party! Yes, we’ll need 
help to smooth the edges. 

[To fireplace , ostentatiously turning her back on Anne , 
her hand on mantel. 

philip [to fireplace , above her ]. You know, you and I, right 
at bottom, we’re pretty fond of each other. You’re not 
really disturbed about Aunt Margaret or the golf club gang. 
You’re thinking about me. You don’t think Anne will be 

good for me, and what I’ve to say is- 

elsie. It isn’t as simple as that, Philip. 

philip. Really it is, because I know you’re not looking at 

it selfishly. You’re looking at my future and- 

elsie [pushing him aside]. Will you please stop telling 
me what I think? [To Anne] You said your mind’s 
made up. 
anne. Yes. 

philip. Nobody told me. 

elsie. I am not taking back one word I said to my parlour¬ 
maid. 

anne. No. Very well, Philip. I’ll marry you. 

philip. You- [Towards her> but Elsie intercepts. 
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elsie. After what I said you- 

anne. Yes. 

elsie. Then you’ve more guts than I thought you had. 
[Stillpreventing Philip /row reaching Anne\ In your opinion, are 
you still my parlour-maid? 
anne. Well- 

elsie. Then take an order. Go and change your dress. 

anne. That means- 

elsie. And be quick about it. 

anne [with ironic suspicion of curtsy). Yes, Miss Elsie. 

[Evading Philip , exit Anne. Philip stands for a moment 
lost. 

Philip. Isn’t it usual on becoming engaged to- 

[Jo, as he can't kiss Anne , be kisses Elsie. 

elsie. What’s that for? 

Philip. Not to waste the engagement kiss. It had to find 
a home. Thanks, Elsie. 
elsie. What for? 

PHILIP. Well, you’ve come round a bit ruggedly, but- 

elsie. Come round to what? 

Philip. I gather you made some pretty hostile remarks 
to- 

elsie. To my parlour-maid. I dare say you 11 be happy 
with her. 

philip. You didn’t mean that to sound contemptuous? 
elsie. Three people arc on the sunny side. You and Anne 
and Father, who thinks it’s something to be celebrated in 
burgundy. It’s all very jolly. And somebody pays. Some¬ 
body has to face the music. 

philip.. Aunt Margaret’s music? One look from you and 
that lot are put in their place. 

elsie. Flattering to my powers. Elsie, the go-between, 
wearing a smile at your wedding, and . . . and you think 
that’s all there is to it? The family? 
philip. What else? 
elsie. Can’t you sec? 
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philip. Are you suggesting that I’m hampering your 
chances? By marrying Anne? 

elsie. She’ll be a great help, I’m sure. 
philip. You can be very sure. When you get a bloke he’s 
going to be seen out now and then with Anne. 
elsie. Will he want to be? 

philip. Will he want? He’ll be human, won’t he? He’ll 
have good taste, or you wouldn’t have him. And there’s 
something that won’t escape his notice if it has escaped yours, 
and that is that Anne’s the most beautiful woman you’ve 
ever seen. And that’s not love talking. It’s cold fact. I’m 
not damaging your chances by giving you the loveliest 
creature on this earth for a sister-in-law. I’m putting up your 
stock. 

elsie. You really mean that? 

philip. Of course I mean it. 

elsie. I seem to have a lot to learn about men. 

[Enter Henry . 

henry. Philip, you may be providing an interest for my 
old age, but- 

philip. I hope so. Two boys and a girl. 
henry. Oh? 

philip. That’s the schedule. They’ll be beautiful grand¬ 
children. 

henry. What’s a great deal more urgent at the moment is 
that I’m hungry. Where’s my guest? 

elsie [goes to entrance ]. Hello. Welcome. [Enter Anne. 
Elsie holds out both hands, then brings Anne to Henry.] Father, 
this is Philip’s Anne. 

[7/ isn’t, of course, a Cinderellas ball-dress: it is some¬ 
thing rather lucky that Anne got at the sales , but 
the result is satisfying. Henry , in fact, almost 
goggles admiration. 

henry. And I once thought my son rather a dull fellow 1 
May I take you in to dinner, Anne? 

[Offers arm. Exeunt Henry and Anne. 
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Philip. Thanks again, for that welcome. [ Offers arm.] 
Shall we be normal? You know there’s sporting blood in us 
Maitlands. 

elsie. And I’m going to need it. I They go up as the 
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Intermezzo 

The scene is the dressing-room of the operatic star, Bianca Mari- 
nu^yi. The door is at the hack towards the right. Diagonally 

across the room, but somewhat towards the back, is a divan 
littered with bright cushions and discarded costumes. 

In front, against the left wall, is a dressing-table and folding mirrors. 
Opposite, inclined away from the right wall, is a writing-desk. 
The room is not tidy. Dresses hanging or lying about suggest 
a comfortable jumble. There is a woman, wearing a period 
ball-room costume, seated at the dressing-table, painting her 
lips. Behind her stands another, putting the finishing touches 
to an elaborate arrangement of hair. Presumably the Pnma 
Donna and her Maid. Behind the scenes can be heard music— 
the closing aria of “ La Traviata," Act II, Scene i. It is 
faint but distinct. 

PRIMA DONNA [in perfect English]. Not bad, Edwards . . . 

not bad. * .- , 

maid. I didn’t think I could make you look so bcautitul. 

PRIMA DONNA. Edwards . . . what exactly do you mean 
by that? 

maid. I was amazed at how lovely you look to-mgnt. 
PRIMA DONNA. Are you complimenting me, or yourselh 
MAID. Why, you, of course; but myself just a little. I don t 
get many kind words in this world, so 1 sometimes have to 

supply my own. „ . 

PRIMA DONNA. I suppose that’s a subtle allusion to my 

temper, Edwards. . 

maid. Well now, there’s a compliment straight away. 

Nobody’s ever called me subtle before. 

PRIMA DONNA. So now we’re quits. [The music stops.] 
Hallo, there goes the applause. Old pot-bellied Mercadante 

**7 
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is bowing obsequiously in all directions. Personally I think 
his voice is atrocious. I don’t know about you? 
maid. I don’t pretend to be a judge. I hate opera. 
prima donna. Is there anything you like? 
maid. Not much. I enjoy paddling and I don’t object to 
a glass of stout. 

prima donna. Two very intellectual pursuits, Edwards. 
maid. Is that another compliment? 

prima donna. You can take it as you like. I’ve never 
indulged in either myself; but then I’m not intellectual. 
maid. I suppose you’re fishing for me to say you are? 
prima donna. You’ve as good as said it. 
maid. Indeed I haven’t. 

prima donna. You know, Edwards, I don’t think I 
would recommend you to anyone as a maid. 
maid. I hope you won’t. 

prima donna. You’re too . . . well, you talk a bit too 
much. 

maid. What ought I to do? Sit and look pretty? 
prima donna. You could sit. 
maid. Wait till I’ve finished your hair. 
prima donna. Oh, I think you have. I look exactly what 
I m supposed to be. A thoroughly loose woman. Abandoned, 
—that’s the right word, isn’t it? 

maid. I m sure I don’t know. I’m not up in such words. 
But I’m glad you’re satisfied with the result. We must be 
successful to-night. And this Hewitt woman is about due. 
prima donna. Hm. And do you think I look all right? 
maid. Good enough for the Hewitt woman, I am sure. 
prima donna. Do I look exaedy as I should? Like a 
woman with a past? 

maid. I’ve done my best. But I’ve never had a past. 
prima donna. No, Edwards, I’ll believe that much of 
you. But it’s my past that is the point to-night, or so it seems. 
It’s all very exciting, this odd Hewitt woman claiming that 
I was once a friend of hers, earning my living on the pave- 
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ments. All very exciting. I suppose she really wants some 
money. 

maid. I have no doubt. 

prima donna. You know, Edwards, if she looks down¬ 
trodden I shall be half inclined to give the poor devil some¬ 
thing and send her away.' 

maid. What? Is there to be no fun? 

prima donna. I am sure you’ll get fun out of it whatever 
happens. 

MAID. You aren’t nervous? 

prima donna. No . . . no . . . of course not. But . . . 
well, it’s an unfortunate night for this woman to have chosen. 
Here I am all dressed up for La Traviata , playing the part of 
a loose young lady—just the type she claims to remember 
me as. Is this expensive dress and wig enough? If only she 
had come last night when I was Madam Butterfly. She 
wouldn’t have had a leg to stand on. But to-night here I am, 
hardly disguised; Bianca Marinuzzi to the world, Kathic 

Woodward to this one miserable woman. 

maid. You’re beginning to lose heart at the last moment. 
I thought our plans were cut and dried. This sort of person 
must be taught a lesson. She’s to get away with nothing. I 
wish it was me she was after. I d let her ha\e it! ^ 

prima donna. No, I’m not losing heart. Why, it’s nearly 
seven vears ago she says she last saw me. All I’ve got to do 
is to hold out and refuse to recognize her, till she goes off 
baffled. You’ll be sitting at the desk, writing letters, and 
stone deaf. Don’t for heaven’s sake forget you can’t hear 
what’s going on. I’ll deal with her . . . and if I haven t 
succeeded in showing her the door by the time the next scene 
starts, well ... we stake everything on Flora’s voice down 
on the stage. As soon as Flora sings you can undeaf once 


a8 MAiD. You’re banking on her not knowing the opera. 

What if she does? . ,, Q ,,, 

prima donna. My dear Edwards, it’s all a gamble. She s 
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gambling just as much, and I’m counting on that. But she 
won’t know the opera. As long as she thinks I ought to be 
on the stage before it’s my call, we’ve got her. So don’t you 
start having doubts at this late hour. I’ll do all I can to get 
rid of her during the interval, but I shan’t be afraid if I don’t 
succeed. The opera will do the trick. [There is a knock on the 
door.] Here she is! Come on, Edwards! To the desk! And 
don’t forget you’re deaf. . . . 

maid. Don’t forget it yourself. 

[She sits at the desk and starts writing. 

prima donna. Come in! 

[The door opens , and the Lady enters. She is flashy in 
dress and war-paint. A very tawdry edition of the 
Prima Donna’s made-up character. She stands still 
for a moment and then advances. She speaks with a 
Cockney accent which every now and again she makes 
a brief effort to conceal. 

lady. Miss Bianca Marinuzzy? 

prima donna [from now affecting Italian intonation]. Signor- 
ina Bianca Marinuzzi, at your service. 

lady. I’m charmed. I’ve brought you these flowers. They 
ain’t. . . aren’t much. 

prima donna. They’re very beautiful. I am deeply 
touched. 

lady [suddenly confident]. ’Aughty, ain’t you, Kathie Wood¬ 
ward ? 

prima donna. I beg your pardon? 

lady. You ’eard, Kathie Woodward. 

prima donna. Am I speaking to Miss Hewitt? 

lady. You know damn’ well I’m Mickey Hewitt, and don’t 
pretend. 

prima donna. Miss Hewitt, I have received a very 
strange letter from you. I’m afraid I could not understand it. 
The grammar seemed unusual—but, of course, I’m not 
English. What exactly is your business? 

lady. Can your maid go? 
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prima donna. It’s all right. She’s very deaf, poor dear. 
[The Maid at the desk smiles to her self. Indeed, through¬ 
out the scene her expressions can play an im¬ 
portant part, as she wavers between amusement and 
anxiety. 

lady. And needs to be, with all the caterwauling that 
goes on in this joint. Say, Kathie, how ever did you get 

hitched up with this swell gang? 

PRIMA DONNA. Will you not address me as Kathie! State 

your business. 

LADY. You haven’t forgotten me, have you? 

prima donna. I’ve never seen you before, so what is 

there to forget? 

lady. Never seen me before? You dirty liar! 
prima donna. What was that? 

lady. I said you dirty liar. I’m afraid I don’t speak 
Italian. You remember me well enough, I’ll lay. 

PRIMA DONNA. I am very glad to say I don’t. 
lady. You’ll soon be sorry to say it. 

PRIMA DONNA. You presume to know me? 

lady. Yes, I know you. You changed a bit, but not much. 

Money can alter any face. 

PRIMA DONNA. And so can a good slap, Miss Hewitt. 
LADY. The same proud Kathie of East Street. 

PRIMA DONNA. Miss Hewitt, in your letter—so far as I 
could make it out—you claim to have been a friend of mine 
in less happy days. May I say that I have never set eyes on 
you before, that I have never heard of you, that I have .never 
mixed with women of your type, and that my time is ex¬ 
tremely short? , . _ . 

LADY. You may say what you like, Kathie. But only one 

thing you said is true; and that is, your time is short. Very 

short, Kathie, if you don’t come round. 

PRIMA DONNA. You really arc a very remarkable person. 

Have you come here to murder me, or what? 

lady. I’m not so daft. I’m just here to let on to you I 
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know who you are. I haven’t forgotten the good old days 
we had together in East Street. D’you see? 

prima donna. I do not see. 

LADY. Oh, yes, you do, but you don’t like to. That’s about 
what. Prima Donna! Huh! Opera Queen. Huh! Society 
darling. Huh! I could tell ’em what lies behind the pearls 
and the paint. What would all the nobs say if they found out? 
Lords have a crush on opera singers, don’t they? 

prima donna. They may. I claim the acquaintance of 
none. 

lady. I’ve heard there is some lord after you. 

prima donna. Only my landlord! 

lady. Funny. You always was a wit, Kathie. 

PRIMA DONNA. I really cannot make out why you should 
suffer from these strange delusions. I haven’t the remotest 
idea who }ou are. And you certainly do not know me. 
Perhaps my photograph in the papers has suggested some old 
friend of yours? I do not take very well. 

LADY. I’ve got other ways of knowing you, Kathie dear. 

PRIMA DONNA. You have made a very unfortunate mis¬ 
take. I think you had better go before your error leads you 
into any indiscretion. 

lady. You’ve certainly learned to talk proud. But I know 
you in spite of all that make-up. You look like what you are 

PRIMA DONNA. That is precisely as it should be. Miss 
Hewitt. I am made up to play the part of a woman of just 
your kind. That you should recognize this may be natural 
selection, or it may be a compliment to my artistic maid. 
Unfortunately she’s too deaf to hear it. 

lady. Bianca Marinuzzi, you look pretty rich. How comes 
it you keep a deaf maid? 

prima donna. That is my business. 

lady. Poor sort of business. 

prima donna. Which I might say of yours. 

lady. Smart. You always was smart, Kathie Woodward. 
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prima donna. Reall), you are making a most objection¬ 
able mistake, coming here and claiming to know me. If you 
had any manners you would understand that you have not 
been received as a friend. And you would apologize and go. 
I’m sorry for you. Miss Hewitt. It was very sweet of you to 
bring me these flowers. I am sure you have a very charming 
nature. I’m sure I wish you no malice. If I can ever be of 
any help to you, well—you know—if you’re in a fix I’d like 
to do you a good turn. I hope you didn’t spend much on the 
flowers. They’re very beautiful. [She turns for her bag. 

lady. That’s right, Kathie. Playing the lady very nice. 
D’you think I paid anything for them? For you? A boy left 
them home last night. Very convenient they came in. 

PRIMA DONNA. You know, you are a little crude; but 
fascinating. I’d like to know more about you. Wc’vc met 
through a mistake. Perhaps it will turn out a lucky mistake. 
Sit down and make yourself comfortable. Here, I’ll just move 
these things off the divan. 

lady [sitting]. That’s better, Kathie. Now we can get 
down to business in a more friendly way. You come off your 

perch, and we’ll just swing along. 

PRIMA DONNA. Oh, please don’t regard me as being on a 

perch. 

LADY. You always was trying to climb, Kathie. 

PRIMA DONNA. This is most interesting, your taking me 
for some one else. When did you last sec this Kathie? 

lady. Not since you disappeared suddenly from number 
eighteen East Street without so much as a toodle-oo. 

PRIMA DONNA. A toodle-oo? I ... I’m afraid I don’t 

quite understand. What is a toodle-oo? 

lady. Yah, Kathie, ’sno lise you carrying on with this 
Italian talk. Sec here, I know ruddy well who you are, and I 
know a ruddy sight better who you used to be. Kathie Wood¬ 
ward, you and I shared lodgings at number eighteen East 
Street, and many’s the good time we had. Many’s the 8 °™ 
catch we made down by the river. We shared both good luck 
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and bad. We were real pals. And now they’ve found they 
• can rake in big money by using your voice, you’re too high 
and mighty to recognize me. You’re only the servant of some 
big show boss; while I am free, a lady of independence, my 
own managing director. Yet you look down on me as 
t though you were higher in the world. Kathie, you’re lower, 
darned lower. Your Lite isn’t your own when your work fills 
other people s pockets. It’s I should look down on you. But 

I don’t—or at least I won’t—if you’ll be honest and admit 
who you are. 

PRIMA donna. This is highly entertaining. I like vou. 
Miss Hewitt. Go on. 

lady. Cor—we’ve had some fun, you and I. D’you 
remember the night I fooled the police by putting on a pair 
of trousers? I got you out of a sticky hole then. 

prima donna. I should be more obliged if you would get 
me out of the sticky hole of your imagination, if that’s the 
sort of thing you’ve come here to talk about. 

lady. Ah, so you haven’t forgotten it. 

prima donna. Go away! 

LADY. I thought you just said you liked me? 

PRIMA DONNA. I’d like you better outside the room. 

LADY. Oh, no, you wouldn’t. Once I was gone you’d 

wish me back in here out of mischief. But there’ll be no 

mischief if you tell the truth. Why, there was a night I sat 

by your bedside five hours while you had the belly-ache, and 

saved your fife with hot bottles, and cheered you with stories 
and kisses. ’. . . 

pRIMA donna. Stop that indecent nonsense and get out! 

lady. Ashamed of the memory? 

PRIMA DONNA. Get Out! - 

LADY. You know where I’ll go, don’t you? 

prima donna. I’m not concerned. 

LADY Yes, you are. I’ll get hold of the manager of this 
jomt and spill a few beans in his ear. Pretty tasty beans, too. 

PRIMA DONNA. Beans? What about beans? I don’t follow. 
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lady. Perhaps I should have said spaghetti. Ay’m afraid 
ay don’t knohw the common talk of Italians . . . only you 
ain’t no Italian, Kathie. Pretend all you like; I’ve got your 
secret. Bianca Marinuzzy . . . Prima Donna . . . Italian . . . 
I know you’re not! I know you’re not! I know you’re not! 
maid. Signorina . . . hasn’t the bell gone yet? 

[The Prima Donna shakes her head. 
lady [jumping up from the divan). Cor, your voice gave me 
a fright. I forgot all about you. What’s this about a bell? 

prima donna. The bell for the next scene. But it’s about 
due. And I shall have to drag myself from your sweet com¬ 
pany, Miss Hewitt. 

lady. Keeping your role up to the end, eh? 
prima donna. Miss Hewitt, I’ve been very indulgent in 
listening to all this rot. May I ask you a direct question? 
lady. Shoot. 

prima donna. Are you mad? 
lady. Kathie! 

prima donna. O, Kathie, Kathie, Kathie . . . what is this 
obsession? 

LADY. Obsession? I don’t know many long words, but I 

know two and two makes four. 

prima donna. I congratulate you—if the word congratu¬ 
late isn’t too long for you. 
lady. Saucy. 

PRIMA DONNA. Saucy? 

LADY. Yes. Don’t pretend. You know what saucy means; 
spaghetti-and-tomato-saucy—if you still insist on posing as 

a wo P* 

prima donna. Sacramento . . . you filthy little English 
tartl Insult my nation again, and I will drag you out of this 
theatre by your hair I 

lady. Hml Roused? If you had been a genuine wo— 
Italian you would have sent me packing long ago. I’ve been 
impuent enough for a stranger; but we’re not strangers . . . 

Kathie Woodward. 


p 
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prima donna. Have you a seat in the theatre? 
lady. No damn fear! 
prima donna. Would you like one? 
lady. Would I like one! See here, it’s no good trying to 
bribe me out. I’m here with a purpose. 

prima donna. It’s certainly time you stated vour purpose. 
All you’ve done so far is to assert that I am some one else, 
apparently called Kathic Woodward. Now tell me. Miss 
Hewitt, how long ago was it that you shared lodgings with 
this woman? 


lady. It was seven years ago you ran away from your pitch, 
Kathie. 

prima donna. My maid here, Edwards, has been in my 
service for nine years. Ask her yourself. 

lady. It’s no use if she can’t hear. 

prima donna. You can shout. 

lady [approaching Maid]. ’Ow long ’ave you been . . . 

maid [starting]. Goodness gracious! 

prima donna. I said you could shout, not bawl. There 
is a subtle difference. 

lady [shouting]. How long have you been Marinuzzy’s 
maid? 

maid. Eh? 

lady. Lord above! [Shouting\ How long have you been 
Marinuzzy’s maid? 

maid. No, thank you, not to-day. 

lady [to Prima Donna]. How do you manage with her? 

prima donna. Try again. Speak more slowly. And my 
name is Marinuzzi. 

lady. Ow long ave. . . How long have you been 
Mari/w/zi’s maid? 


maid. Oh, is that all? Let me see . . . nine years and . . . 
August, September, October . . . November . . . nine years 
and six months come All Saints. And I’m not looking for 
another position. 

prima donna. So you see, Miss Hewitt? 
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lady. Two can lie as well as one. 

PRIMA DONNA. Two can tell the truth better than one. 
lady. Smart. 

PRIMA DONNA. I really see nothing to detain you here 

now. Good evening, Miss . . . er . . . Hewitt. 

[She turns away to her mirror. 

lady. I’ll be going soon. I don’t want to upset your grand 

audience by keeping you. 

PRIMA DONNA. Yes. You’d better clear out. I’ve got to 
be down on the stage for the beginning of the next scene. 
The bell’s about due. I’m sorry you had to come all this way, 
Miss Hewitt. I hope you’ll find your friend. 

lady. I’ve found her, Kathic. Kathie- [There is no 

reply.] Kathie_ [The Printa Donna arranges her hair.] 

Kathic ... do you remember Paul Adams? [deliberately]. 
prima donna [without turning]. Paul Adams? 
lady. Yes. You were very sweet on him. A bit too sweet. 

We in East Street didn’t like it. 

prima donna. I thought you were going? 
lady. You had a crush on Paul Adams. Ruddy soft, you 
were. Showed feelings your kind wasn’t supposed to have. .. 
[She comes closer behind the Prima Donna.] He was killed last 

week in a motor-bike smash. , ... 

prima donna [still without turning]. Paul Ad-. Oh, 

why don’t you go? 

lady. Ah I Got you, Kathic! I hcatd that catch in your 
throat! I saw your face through the mirror! You thought 
you were hiding it from me, but 1 w! Smashed up good and 
proper was Paul. Died in agony. They say you couldn t 
recognize his face for blood and mess. Paul s lovely face . . . 
and ^you’ve kissed it enough. ... Tears in your eyes, 
Kathie . . .? Aw, I’m sorry ... I broke the news a bit 
sudden. It fair knocked me up too, though he never meant 

gol Go! 
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maid [jumping up]. Signorina 1 The bell! 
lady. Oho! So your hearing has recovered as quickly as 
Kathie’s memory. 

prima donna. Oh, Edwards, you fool . . . you fool. . . . 
maid. But the bell! Are you ready, Signorina? 
lady. It’s all right. I’m off soon. But now all in the 
garden’s lovely, let’s get talking quick. I’ve done you good 
honest turns in the old days, Kathie. What’ll you do for me? 
You’re up in the world of luck. I’m down. 
prima donna. What do you want? 

LADY. I’d keep my mouth shut for . . . five hundred. 
prima donna. Five hundred! 
maid. Signorina 1 

lady. It’s worth it to you, I’ll bet. You’re got a big 
career ahead, or so the papers say. I could break it all with my 
knowledge. Five hundred’ll just keep my tongue locked up. 

prima donna. You’re a dirty swine, Mickey Hewitt; a 
real low-down, dirty swine. 

lady. Got the money here? Now? I 

prima donna. No. Unless you will take a cheque. But 
I suppose your type must have hard, cold cash. 
lady. I’ll manage with a cheque. 

\T he Prima Donna goes over to the desk and sits down, 
maid. But, Signorina . . . 

prima donna. Where on earth is my cheque-book, 
Edwards ? 

[The Maid and the Prima Donna open various drawers , 
while the Lady stands in the background. 
maid Here it is. 

prima donna [quietly]. You found it too quickly. If only 
they would start the next scene. 

lady. Hurray, Kathie. I don’t want to spoil your evening;. 
maid. Oh, you thick-skinned little . . . 

prima donna [writing the cheque rather slowly ]. What is a 
mere evening? It’s my whole life you’re out to spoil. . . . 
Here’s your cheque. 
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lady \cotning forward and taking //]. Thanks. Yes, that 
seems right. You’re the pal you always were. 

prima donna. I think you’re the most despicable rat I 
ever heard of. 

lady. Now, don’t upset everything. ' 
prima donna. I hope I never set eyes on you again. 
lady. You won’t . . . till I’ve run through this lot. I’ve 
got you now, Kathie. Any nonsense, and I’ll split right and 
left. Keep quiet your end, and it’ll be peace at mine. We’ve 
both got our work. It’s not the same, but we have this little 
link. The Old Trade Union of East Street. And East Street’ll 
be pretty hot for the next few nights on this little windfall. 
Why don’t you come round and join us? They’ll all be proud 
of you. 

PRIMA DONNA. You’ve got what you want. There’s 
nothing more to be said. 

lady. Yes. I’ve got it. And pretty smart I’ve been. I 
actually had some doubts for a while. You’re pretty cleverly 
made up, I must say. I didn’t know you from Adam. . . . 
Hm!... Adam ... that’s what made me certain. Paul 
Adams. . . . The news struck home . . . didn’t it? [She opens 
the door and is about to go. Suddenly the music of the next scene 
of the opera starts up. The Prima Donna smiles broadly at the 
Maid. The Lady turns back.] Hullo . . . I’ve been keeping 

you. ... , 

prima donna. The orchestra . . . it’s too late . . . I m 

ruined! 

maid. Signorinal Hurry! 
prima donna. It’s too late I 
lady. I ... I didn’t mean to. 
prima donna. You don’t care. 

lady. Oh, I do. . . . . 

[A woman's voice is heard singing in the opera. I he 

Prima Donna and the Maid exchange an obvious 
glance of triumph. The Lady observes it and looks 
from one to the other, pulled. 
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prima donna. It’s all right, Miss Hewitt. Bianca Mari- 
nuzzi reached the stage in time. 

LADY. I ... I don’t understand, Bianca. . . . ’Ere, what 
is all this? . . . ’Oo are you? 

prima donna. You think you’ve been .smart. Miss 
Hewitt. But did you really suppose Signorina Marinuzzi 
would be at home to you? Naturally she handed your stupid 
letter over to us and left us to deal with you. 
lady. Then . . . ’oo are you? 
prima donna. We are the police. 


lady. The police? Women cops? Gawd! 
maid. Precisely. 

prima donna. And you’ve given yourself away nicely. 
Every word you spoke is down in shorthand. 


lady. No! 

maid {holding up papers]. Yes. 

prima donna. Not so clever after all. Miss Hewitt. First 
attempt, I should think. And hope, for your sake. 

lady [after a pause to consider things]. Well, to think_ 

Look here, why did you lead me on? Why didn’t you say 
when I came? 

prima donna. We wanted to see just how wicked you 
were. And now we know. Very, very wicked, I’m afraid. 

w 7 l! ADY ’ ^° U mC ° n ’ ^ ou deii b er ately tempted me. 
When you could have warned me and sent me away you sat 

there and egged me on to say things. Was that fair? I call 

it damned dirty. You made me ask for that money. Was that 

honest? Why didn’t you just come here in uniform and 
warn me, instead of all this fancy dress and foolery 5 Oh I 
always knew when they started taking women into the police 
there d be some pretty low ideas about the law. 


[She turns again to go. 

prima donna. The cheque, please. Miss Hewitt. 
lady. There you are . . . rats! 

[She tears up the cheque, flings it on the ground, and goes 
out, slamming the door. 
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maid. She’s left her flowers. 

prima donna. Policewomen don’t usually get bouquets, 
do they? [She picks up the torn cheque.] Paul Adams . . . she 
as good as had me there. . . . 

[There is a block on the door , and a voice calls out: 
Signorina Marinuzzi, your call, please. 


quick curtain 
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The scene is an artistically furnished studio apartment, as beautiful 
as the resources of the theatre will permit. It is spacious, 
high-ceilinged., and generally inviting. At the back left is a 
great casement window with heavy draperies at either side; 
through it we may see the lights of distant tall buildings. At 
the back right is the main entrance: a door opening into a 
hallway. A door at the left opens upon the interior of the 
apartment, and at the right opposite may be either another door, 
a fireplace, or a blank wall. 

Diagonally at the right, with its keyboard either down-stage or 
up-stage, is a grand piano. Balancing it to the left is a chaise 
longue, near which are a footstool, a small table, and a lamp. 
Another lamp on the piano lights a plaster bust of Beethoven, 
and a third, a tall floor-lamp, is to the right of the casement 
window. 

It is late afternoon or early evening in September, the lamps 
are burning, and as the curtain rises we discover Agatha 
Trellis, a slim, good-looking woman of thirty, draped on the 
chaise longue in an attractive gown and a Madame Recamier 
pose. 

The door-bell rings: a soft, well-mannered peal. 

Mrs Trellis glances in the direction of the door languidly, but makes 
no move to rise and open it. 

The bell rings again. 

Airs Trellis glances around, expecting a maid to enter from the 
interior door, byt she does not come. She shakes her head and 

waits. 

The bell rings once more. This time Mrs Trellis rises, selects a 
flower from a convenient vase, and returns to the couch to drape 
herself, plus the flower, more artistically than ever, and when 
the bell rings still another time she calls: 

*33 
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agatha. Susie! Susie! . . . Susie, don’t you hear the 
bell? . . . Susie! [There is no answer: nothing hut the hell , as 
polite hut as insistent as ever. Mrs Trellis remarks audibly] Drat 
that girl! [She rises, crosses to the door, and opens it herself. 

MR SAFFRON [a rotund , smiling little man, given to rubbing his 
hands\. Good evening, moddom. 

agatha. Oh, how do you do, Mr Saffron? 

MR saffron. Very well, moddom; thank you, moddom. 

AGATHA. I came in just a few minutes ago. [Very grande 
dame] I’ve been in my room—changing my dress. To-night 
Victor and I are going out for dinner: the St Regis roof. 

MR saffron. Yes, moddom. [Rj/hbing his hands] Nice roof. 
St Regis, moddom. 

agatha. We’re coming back early, because we expect an 
important caller. Victor has a new agent, and he may drop 
in for a while. 

mr saffron. That would be fine, moddom. 

agatha. Come in. Don’t stand there in the doorway. 
Stop rubbing your hands. You make me nervous. 

MR saffron [continuing to ruh them; entering a few obsequious 
paces, but not sitting]. Yes, moddom. 

agatha [crossing to an interior bell-push ]. I don’t know 
where the maid’s gone. She must have heard the bell ring. 
I heard it. [She rings. We hear the second bell. 

mr saffron. Excuse me, moddom, but I don’t think 
she’ll answer, moddom. 

agatha. No? . . . Why shouldn’t she answer when I 
ring? • 

mr saffron. Because I met her in the service elevator 

going out, moddom. * 

agatha. But why should she go out? It’s not her evening 
out. 6 

MR SAFFRON [shrugging his shoulders politely ]. I don’t know 
moddom. * 

agatha. She has every Thursday evening off. This is 

Saturday. 
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MR saffron [morepolitely than ever]. She did say something 
about- 

agatha [at the casement window]. What? 
mr saffron. About—about not having been paid since 
last fourt’ of Chilly, moddom. 

agatha [drawing the hangings at the window together , but not 
completely so]. Was that all? 

MR saffron. No, moddom—but the rest I could not 
repeat it to a lady. 

agatha. Oh? Really? 

[She wanders about the room , giving a touch here , arranging 
a cushion /here, doing anything that displays her very 
attractive self ornamentally. 

mr saffron. She was going out with the milkman- 

agatha. Fancy that. I don’t think I’ve ever met him. 
mr saffron [not without sly humour]. Who has not been 
paid since Chunc—what a mont’ for bribes 1 

AGATHA. Tst! Tst! Tstl And 1 suppose that at the 
movies—or at the dance-hall—they will meet the baker 

mr saffron. Who has not been paid since Declamation 
Day: May the three oh. 

agatha. And the letter-carrier - 

mr saffron. Who is paid in advance, because it there 
ain’t no stamp on the letter he don’t take it, like that. 
agatha [snapping her fingers in the air]. Like that! 
mr saffron. Something like that, moddom. 
agatha [draping herself on the chaise longue]. It’s ridiculous, 

Mr Saffron. 

mr saffron. That’s what I say, too. 

. agatha. Just because Victor has mislaid his cheque¬ 
book. [Mr Saffron nods sympathetically.] Just because his 
concert in Carnegie Hall was postponed 
mr saffron. Postponed, moddom? 
agatha. Some pther pianist had engaged it for the same 

evening. 

mr saffron. Not really, moddom 1 
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agatha. But it’s only postponed, Mr Saffron. Don’t you 
see? 

MR SAFFRON. Poifick. 

agatha. When he gives his concert - 

mr saffron. When will that be, moddom? 
agatha. When there’s an evening open to suit him. 
[Smiling brightly] As you know, his solo work at the broad¬ 
casting station has kept him very busy. 

mr saffron. He was fired on the foist of the mont’. 
agatha {with well-simulated surprise ]. Was he? 
t mr saffron. Mr Trellis told me that himself, moddom, 
when he ast me could he have the lend of the loan of twenty 
dollars. 

agatha. Oh. . . . Mr Trellis is always so truthful. . . . 
Did you lend him the twenty dollars? 
mr saffron. Of course, moddom. 

agatha. We must owe you a great deal of money, Mr 
Saffron. 

mr saffron. Don’t mantion it, moddom. [With his 
ingratiating smile] You know, when Mr Trellis comes to me 
and says, “Look here. Saffron, I’m temporaril short of cash; 
ready money, you know,” I know, because things was like 
that with Olga and me when we foist come here from the 
old country. Mrs Trellis, moddom, get her to tell you some 
time how her shoes wore out, and I didn’t have the two 
dollars to buy her another pair; and how she got the idear of 
putting pasteboard inside of ’em and buying a pair of rubbers 

for seventy-nine cents to wear over ’em - 

agatha. And now you own this big apartment-house- 

mr saffron. Don’t mantion it. 

AGATHA. Why shouldn’t I? It’s the fable of the grass¬ 
hopper and the ant over again. All summer long the ant 

worked while the grasshopper played- 

mr saffron [interruptings and shaking^his finger earnestly ]. 
But the ant, if that’s me, chust loved to listen to the playing I 
agatha [throwing off the pose], Mr Saffron, why do you 
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let us stay? Wc moved here when we were sitting on top 
of the world. A tenth-story apartment in a swank apartment- 
house was none too good for us. Victor’s opera was going 
to be produced- 

mr saffron. A beautiful opera, moddom: beautiful! 
agatha. They had paid us an advance royalty. Victor 
had pupils, and the more he charged, the better they thought 
he was. 

MR SAFFRON. Didn’t I send him my own son, moddom? 
AGATHA. And then the opera wasn’t put on—too ex¬ 
pensive for hard times—and the pupils stopped coming- 

mr saffron. Excepting Alexander Saffron, Chunior, until 
he went away to college- 

agatha. And we couldn’t pay our bills. . . . Mr Saffron, 
why, why didn’t you put us out long ago? 

MR saffron. Moddom, when Victor—Mr Trellis—plays 
Olga likes to sit on our penhousc roof, two stories up, and 
listen. 

AGATHA. For less than it costs you, you could go to 

Carnegie Hall and listen to the great pianists- 

mr saffron. Victor is a great pianist, Mrs Trellis! . . . 
And anyhow this apartment, right under the apartment of 
Mr and Mrs Cadwaladcr Simpson-Simpson, is so expansive 
that I couldn’t rent it to nobody excepting maybe one of 
my own relations, moddom; and if Olga, and Alexander, 
Chunior, when he’s home on his wacations, and me had to 
listen to them playing the piano, God forbid, wc would have 

chumped off the roof long ago! 

AGATHA. .Won’t you please sit down, Mr Saffron? 
mr saffron. Moddom, I’m chust the ranting agent for 

this building- 

AGATHA. Which you own. 

MR saffron. And I don’t never situn the prasencc of a 
lady. 

agatha. The chair’s yours. 

MR SAFFRON. Foosh! 
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agatha. And this chaise longue - 

mr saffron. I ask you, moddom, what would Olga be 
doing with a sofa so fancy? 

agatha. And the piano. And the bust of Beethoven on 
it. Mr Saffron, what we have, all that we have, is yours for 
the taking; and you mustn’t forget that when you came into 
this room you did it to collect the rent. 

mr saffron. When Victor plays, and we listen on the 
roof, the rent is collected. 

agatha. Music works miracles, Mr Saffron. 
mr saffron [with great earnestness]. Miracles, moddom 1 
Miracles! 

agatha [ thoughtfully ]. If that’s true couldn’t you get the 
milkman—and the baker—and the others—all of the others! 
—to listen in the courtyard ten stories down and just leave 
their receipted bills? 

mr saffron. I’ll think about it, moddom . . . [He crosses 
to the door. Agatha rises and crosses with him. At the door he 
turns.] I didn’t come here to collect the rent! 

AGATHA. No, Mr Saffron? 

mr saffron. I come here to tell you I met that good- 
for-nothing Susie of yours on the way out, and I says to her, * 
“Susie, if you don’t come back to-morrow you can tell 
your brother, what runs the number three elevator, and 
your boy friend, what thinks he’s going to get my plumbing 
business, they needn’t come back here neither!” Miracles, 
moddom! Miracles! [The door is open.] Good night Mrs* 
Trellis! * 

[And he slams the door shut after himself with wholly 
unnecessary violence. 

agatha. Good night, Mr Saffron. Good night. 

[She hears something. Re-opens the door. 
mr saffron [hastily]. The elevator is coming— mit 
Victor. [With dignity] Moddom, I’m going to scoot up the 

stairs to mine penhouse. Tell Victor—Mr Trellis- 

agatha. What? 
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MR saffron [in a series ofjerky phrases ] To-night—when 
you get back from the St Regis—and if the agent don’t mind 
—maybe Victor could play a little Beethoven? 

[He disappears even before she can speak the one word 
“Yes,” and we hear his footsteps scampering 
upstairs. Almost immediately comes the sound of 
an elevator gate opening. 
agatha [at the open door\. Victor? 

victor [<i nice-looking but wild-eyed man of middle years]. 
Darling! [ They kiss and enter the room , arm in arm. 

agatha [taking his hat]. Your hat, Victor. . . . Where s 
your coat? Victor, you haven’t forgotten your coat 
again? 

victor. The weather is warm. 

agatha. You wore it when you left this morning! 

victor. Did I? 

agatha. Did you forget it in one of the offices? 
victor [shaking his head]. They’re on to that dodge. If I 
forget my coat I’ll come back for it; and the fellow whose 
office-boy said he wasn’t in, and didn’t know when he’d be 
in, might be caught sneaking out the other way. 
agatha. Then where did you leave the coat? 
victor. Darling, I cannot tell a lie. 
agatha. Unfortunately not. 

victor. I left it at the corner of Thirty-ninth Street and 

Sixth Avenue. 

agatha. At the corner? 

victor. Well, nearly at the corner. [Singing or speaking] 
Do mi do' At an establishment where three round quarter- 
notes hang on their stems, doing a gay vibrato in the 

breeze* 

agatha. You mean—a pawnshop? 

victor. I prefer to think of the three quarter-notes: do 
mi do! The ‘do’s’ should be heavily accented. 
agatha. How much did you get on it? 
victor. Three dollars—one for each note. 
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agatha. Victor, it cost fifty less than a year ago! And 
winter is coming! 

victor. Darling, has it ever occurred to you that without 
a little money we’ll be dead before winter? 

AGATHA. What of that? 

victor. Once we’re dead we’ll get along splendidly 
without coats. 

agatha [on the point of tears]. Victor! 

victor [taking her quickly in his arms]. Sorry, darling! So 

sorry 1 I’m a dog I I’m a cur! I have no feelings. I should 
never have married you. 

agatha. I have no regrets. 

victor. My life was hard enough alone. I had no right 
to ask you to share it with me. 

agatha. It’s been a happy life. 

victor. Past tense, Agatha. There was a time when I was 

“that successful composer, Victor Trellis.” 

agatha. Was a time, and will be again! 

victor. You talk like the three witches in Macbeth. [He 

shakes his head.] Can you picture me walking through the 

streets, screeching at the top of my lungs, “Music! Music! 

Who wants to buy my nice, fresh music? Operas, thirty cents 

a peck! Symphonies, give me ten cents, and I’ll dedicate one 
to you! . . 

agatha [interrupting]. Did you stop in at the studio? 
victor. The broadcasters? 
agatha. Um humh. 

victor. At three of ’em: nothing for me to-day. 
agatha. The agent’s? 

VICTOR. Too busy to see me. He had an appointment with 

a really important composer who’s written what he considers 
the successor to Flat-foot Floogie. 

agatha. I told Mr Saffron that the agent would be 
stoppmg in to see us to-night. 

, VICTOR - Why did you do that? Not the faintest 
chance. 
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agatha. It sounded impressive: as if there were some¬ 
thing in the wind. 

victor. There generally is. 

agatha I know: pneumonia! Because you pawned 
your coat! . . . Did you call at the publisher’s? 

victor [nodding]. Business is bad. The only thing he’s 
publishing is a new edition of his best seller. 
agatha. What’s that? 

victor [singing or whistling []. Do mi re fa mi la fa re do— 
Exercises for Ten Tiny Fingers. 

agatha. Maybe you could edit them. 

VICTOR. Yes, rewrite them for twelve fingers. . . . When 
I was a boy one of my school chums had six fingers on each 
hand. He’s married now, and maybe his children want to 
take up piano. . . . It’s no use, darling. I even made the 
rounds of Tin Pan Alley. I had an idea they might want 
some orchestrations done. 

agatha. They didn’t want any? 

victor. One of the office-boys said they didn’t like my 
style of writing for the solo saxophone. You know the 
place where they had me orchestrate a composition entitled 
Swing a Song of Sixpence —or something like that. 

AGATHA. What did you write for the solo saxophone, 

Victor? 

victor [with a lovely smile]. The most beautiful music that’s 
ever been written for that disgusting instrument: a rest of 
twelve bars at the beginning, followed by a rest of thirty- 
two bars during the chorus: just one long rest from beginning 
to end. [She laughs.] I tried to explain that it had its advan¬ 
tages: it could be played by a novice just as well as by an 
expert, but the radio performer they had in mind wasn’t 

pleased. , . , , 

AGATHA [shaking her bead]. Victor, you re unpractical, and 

you’ve always been unpractical. You could have done the 

job the way they wanted it done; don’t tell me you couldn t. 

And one successful job would have led to others. 

# 

Q 
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victor [bowing over her bands]. Darling, you’re right. 
You’re always right. 

agatha. Then why-? 

victor. Temperament, darling, just temperament. When 
a man is an artist there are certain things that are just im¬ 
possible. If I weren’t like that I shouldn’t be an artist. It’s 
impossible for me to write worse than my best; it’s im¬ 
possible tor me to flap my arms and go sailing off into the 

heavens- 

agatha. Why? 

victor. Why? Why? Not that I couldn’t fly if I put 
my mind on it, but heaven wouldn’t be heaven, if you weren’t 
there. 

agatha [tenderly]. Dearl Could you whistle it? 
victor [outraged]. Whistle it? 

agatha. What a wonderful line for a popular song I Now 

all we need is the music 1 “Heaven’s not heaven if you aren’t 
there. ...” 

victor [improvising]. “Seven, come seven, the moon’s in 
your hair. . . .” 

agatha [similarly]. “When do we eat, darling, say when 
and where?” 

victor. Now which one of us is being unpractical? 
agatha. It’s never unpractical to eat. 

victor. It s not being done by fashionable women who 
want to stay slim. 

agatha. I told Mr Saffron we were dining at the St Regis 
roof. 

victor. And what did he say? 
agatha. “Miracles, moddoml Miracles I” 
victor. Called the turn, didn’t he? 

agatha. After supper—if we eat supper—he’d like you 
to play a little Beethoven. 

victor. Bless his heaftl I’ll play him four concertos, 

a dozen sonatas, and piano arrangements of all nine 
symphonies 1 
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agatha. He said a little Beethoven. 

victor. Nothing that Beethoven ever wrote was little. 
Miracles, moddom! Miracles! 

agatha. Beethoven could work them. 
victor. Darling, why can’t he work one for us? [She 
shrugs her shoulders.] Perhaps he will work one for us! 
agatha. There’s nothing like trying. 
victor. I’ll try! [He goes to the bust on the piano.] Beethoven, 
master of all musicians, a miracle! [A pause. 

agatha. He didn’t hear. 

victor. He’s deaf. [Louder.] Beethoven, creator of 
destinies, a miracle! pause. 

agatha. He’s not in the mood. It’s no use. 
victor. I’ll speak to him in his own language! [To the 
bust] Master, who set down for all eternity those glorious 
themes, those deathless harmonics, listen while I invoke you 
with your own music! 

ag\thA [chuckling]. What are you going to play? 

VICTOR [at the piano]. Shhhl The Fifth Symphony , of 

course. 

agatha. “Fate Knocks”? „ 

victor [nodding]. “Fate Knocks at the Door. Hear, 
master! [He plays , in a crashing fortissimo, the two groups of four 
chords each which begin the symphony-after which the music 

pauses. . . . 


Allegro con brio, (d = io8.) 



& 
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He raises bis hands more gently to continue. . . . Instantly from 
the window comes a series of raps on the window-pane in the identical 

rhythm , thus: Rap rap rap rap - .Rap rap rap rap ! 

They have both heard. Their astonishment is overwhelming. Hie tor 
tries to rise — cannot—sinks back , mouth open. Agatha gasps.\ 
Did you hear that? 

AGATHA. I — I heard. 

VICTOR [in a tense whisper ]. “Fate knocks.” 

[They turn towards the window. The curtains at the 
window part abruptly. Into the room steps a man 
in full evening dress , cane, cape , silk hat , a half¬ 
mask over the eyes. 
mr f. Good evening. 

agatha [with much difficulty ]. Er—good evening. 

victor. G-good evening. 

mr f. You sent for me. Very well: I am here. 

[He lights a cigarette. . . . 
victor [at length, to Agatha]. Pinch me. [She does.] Thanks. 
agatha. Pinch me. [He does.] Ouch! 

victor [to the newcomer ]. Excuse me—but who are you? 
mr f. [blowing a puff of smoke]. Fate. 
agatha. He said — Fate. 

• victor. .Would you mind saying it again — and saying it 
slowly? 0 

MR F. Fate. Destin. Destino. Hado. Schicksal. Fata 
Would you prefer it in Greek? AnangkS. In a word, Mr F. 
victor. What damned nonsense 1 

MR F. One more such syllable, and like this puff of smoke 
I vanish 1 * 

agatha. Don’t get him angry, Victor! After all, you 
conjured him up: I mean, you and Beethoven. 

mr f. Agatha, your good sense does you credit. 
agatha [astonished]. You know my name? 
mr f. I know everything. 

agatha. You mean, like what the weather’s going to be to¬ 
morrow, and what will be next year’s styles in women’s hats? 
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MR F. Yes. 

victor. And who’s going to be the next President? 

MR f. Yes. 

victor. And who’s going to win the Preakness? 
agatha [giving Air F. no chance to answer; sotto voce). I think 
w’e ought to ask him to sit down. 

MR f. [overhearing]. I will stand. 

victor. But this chair is particularly comfortable—sir. 

mr f. You may call me “Mr F.” 

victor [as if hypnotised]. Mr F. 

mr f. Iam royalty travelling incognito. 

agatha. Mr F. 

mr f. You may sit. 

victor. Thanks, I’d like to - [He sits , gasping a 

little.] You know, sir, when you play a few bars of music- 

mr f. [interrupting, tapping the rhythm , two groups of four , 
on the floor with his cane]. This? 
victor. Exactly. 
mr f. The Fate tnotif. 

victor. Quite_When you play it, sir, er—you don’t 

really expect Fate to answer. 

mr f. Mr F. t 

victor. I beg your pardon. I mean, you don t expect 

Mr F. to come walking in at the window. 

agatha. No, you don’t. 

mr f. Why shouldn’t you? 

agatha. That’s a good question, Victor: why shouldn t 
you ? 

victor. Well, I’ve heard the Fifth Symphony played a 
good many times, and I’ve never seen Fate—Mr F.—walk 

into Carnegie Hall. 

mr f. Can you swear he didn’t walk in. 

AGATHA. You can’t—of course notl 

victor. Naturally not. 

mr f. Well, then? ...... ... 

victor [persistently ]. I’ve read about genu in their bottles 
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—and Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves—and the Slave of the 
Lamp- 

agatha [, interrupting ;]. Don’t insult him, Victor! 
victor. He understands. Don’t you? 

mr f. Of course I do. I’m really not a bit offended. Slave 
of the Lamp! Ha! Ha! Ha! 

[He laughs. He is standing near the tall floor-lamp , 
right of the casement window. He puffs smoke at 
it. It goes out—as does every other lamp except the 
small one over Beethoven. 

victor. He blew smoke at the lamp, and it went outl 
agatha. It went out! 
victor. By George! 
agatha. Gosh! 

mr f. [modestly]. Don’t mention it. 

victor [regaining his composure]. He could have kicked out 
the plug. 

agatha. So he could! 
mr f. But not kicked it back. 

[He snaps his fingers. The lights go on again. 
agatha. What more do you want, Victor? 

victor [obstinately]. Who expects Fate—Mr F.—to come 
walking in at a window—particularly when it’s a tenth-story 

mr f. You’ll admit, perhaps, that I could walk in at a 
ground-floor window? 

victor. Oh, naturally! 

mr f. Then why not at any other? 

agatha. That’s what I say, Victor. Be reasonable. 

mr f. Particularly since I didn’t walk in through any 
window. 

victor.' Ah! He’s admitting it! 

MR F. Why should I take the trouble? I walked in through 
the solid wall. 6 

agatha. Victor, I believe every word of it! 
victor. Idunno... 
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mr f. You have little faith, Victor. 

[He turns towards the window. 
agatha. Don’t go, Mr F.! Oh, please don’t gol Victor, 
he’s going! 

victor [rising]. One request! 

mr f. [turning]. That’s my business, granting requests. 
Well? 

victor. May I pinch you? 

mr f. [drawing himself up]. Certainly not! . . . [An after¬ 
thought] I particularly dislike being pinched. 

AGATHA [with a little wail]. Victor, you nearly wasted one 
wish! And there can be only three! 
victor. Why mayn’t I pinch him? 

agatha. He doesn’t like it—and you don’t know him 
nearly well enough! 

mr f. Do you think I walk through solid walls ten stories 
up from the ground—for the purpose ot letting impecunious 

but sceptical musicians pinch me? 

agatha. It would be ridiculous, Victor! It would be insane! 
victor. Maybe that’s what we are. 


mr f. Sir! 

victor [apologetically]. Oh, I wasn’t referring Xo you, sir. 
But I’ve read somcw’here that when two people are in each 
other’s company a lot—like the pair of us, darling they 
sometimes end up by going crazy together—particu ar y 
when they haven’t been eating regularly. St Regis root. My 

eye! How I wish I had a ham sandwich! 

MR f. [claps his hands. He has been standing in front of the 

small table. He moves away from it]. There you are! 

victor [with fire in his eye, approaching a package neatly 
wrapped in waxed paper]. Two of ’em—with mustard. 

mr f. [clapping his hands again]. Exactly. 
agatha [»%]. Two wishes, Victor I Two wall's gone 
now —[with horror ]—unless he counted the wish for musta 

as a third! 

mr f. I counted it as the second. 
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agatha. Oh, thank you, Air F. [To Victor , savagely ] If 
you wish they were on rye, and not on white bread. I’ll—oh. 
I’ll kill you! 

victor. They look like very good sandwiches, darling. 
Have one. 

AGATHA. Thanks. 

victor [his mouth full]. They are very good—and the 
mustard’s excellent. 

agatha [also taking a bite]. We might have wished for a 
million dollars. 

mr f. Why not? 

agatha [hastily]. We’re not wishing yet, Mr F.! 
mr f. I’ll bear it in mind. 

agatha. We might have wished for a steam-yacht- 

victor. A house in the country, so big that we’d never 
be able to pay the taxes on it- 

agatha. Somebody to put on your opera- 

mr f. Is that what you wish, Agatha? 

agatha. Not yet! We’re thinking 1 

victor [wiping his lips]. The sandwich was very good. 

agatha [screaming]. But we’re not wishing for another! 

victor. It made me thirsty. 

agatha. We don't wish for a bottle of beer! 
victor. Not unless it’s very cold. 

agatha. Not even if it’s frozen 1 [To Victor] I wish 

you d- [She corrects herself hastily.] I don't wish it! I don't 

wish it! But you could give me a pleasant surprise by behaving 
like a grown man I Life is real! Life is earnest! 
mr f. Agatha, I believe I’ve heard those words. 
victor. They should be set to music. 

mr f. They have been. Would you wish me to_ 

agatha. No! No!... No! No! 

mr F . Your lightest wish, Agatha, is my command. 

aga tha. Wait till I decide what it’s going to be. 

Viet or [bursting out again]. Hang it all, this is the twentieth 
century! 
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mr f. And has been for some time. 

victor. Who would expect Fate- 

mr f. Mr F. 

victor. —Mr F. to wear evening clothes—such as any 
gentleman might wear? 

mr f. Are you insinuating, my young friend, that I am no 
gentleman? 

agatha. Victor, will you be quiet? 

victor. He knows what I mean. St^Js-r-a boiled shirt 
—a white tie—a silk hat. If it weren’t for the mask you’d 
look as if you’d just stepped out of a fashion-plat^*. 

mr f. What would you expect Mr F. to wear these days, 
Victor? The three grey sisters, Clotho, Lachesis, and Atropos, 

were dressed in loose-fitting robes- 

victor [nodding]. A la Isidora Duncan- 

AGATHA. Cut full and gathered in at the waist- 

mr f. Very much like that, Agatha, if I remember cor¬ 
rectly. Their costumes were considered the last word in 
good style five thousand years ago. Well, how do you 

think I’d look in such a get-up? 

victor. Like a Bulgarian fruit-pedlar out for a walk. 

agatha. Victor! 

victor. Like a Congress woman ready for a dip at Coney 
Island. 

agatha [screaming]. Victor! 

mr f. You mean I’d look- 

victor. Terrible. 

MR f. That’s why I feel better in this rig. 

AGATHA. Don’t mind him, please, Mr F. I 
mr f. I always respect a man who tells the truth. Besides, 
there are certain subjects on which we arc entirely in agree¬ 
ment _Have you any other questions to ask? 

agatha [preventing Victor from speaking. None! None 
Victor, never question your good luck! Take it as it comes! 
We have one wish left—just onel Don’t let’s waste it! 

mr f. I agree. 
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agatha [turning to him]. Mr F., you know all about us. 
MR f. I know. 

agatha. You know he doesn’t need much help. He has 
great talent. He’s really a very great composer. 
mr f. [glancing sharply at Victor]. Is he? 

victor. Well, ami? 
mr f. [toAgatha]. Go on. 

**' u agatha. When I married him he had a contract for the 
production of^jgl^^ra. 

mr f. The opfflNtoll be produced, 
v 1 c rb^^uspiciously] . It will? 

mr f. Tpromise. [To Agatha] Is that your wish? 

AGATHA. No. \ 

victor [to her]. But, darling--1 

agatha. Hush! [1 o Air F.] Mr F., two unpractical people 
like us don t know what to wish for. If his symphony is 
published it may not sell. 
mr f. True. 

agatha [to Victor ]. You see? [Turning hack] If he gives 
a concert at Carnegie Hall the public may stay away. 

mr f. It may—or somebody may throw a bomb—or the 
roof may fall in- 

victor. Now, look here-! 

agatha. Hush! ... If his opera is produced it may be a 
record-breaking failure. 

VICTOR [as Mr F. says nothing]. Well, how about it? 
mr f. Let Agatha finish. 

agatha. So it would take at least two wishes, one to 
have the production, and another to make it succeed, to do 
us any good. While we’re at it we ought to use a third wish 
to make sure the prima donna doesn’t get appendicitis on the 
opemng night, and several more to be certain that even if 
the opera is a success the producer doesn’t forget to pay 
Victor his royalty, that he’s got enough on deposit to make 

his cheque good, and that the bank doesn’t blow up before 
we can rush there and cash it. 
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mr f. Agatha, your logic is impeccable. 

victor [ suspiciously ]. What does “impeccable” mean? 

mr f. It means you can’t peck at it. 

agatha. Exactly. . . . And we’ve got just one wish left 
in the locker. [ With scorn] We used up one to get a ham 
sandwich, and a second one to have some mustard smeared 
on it. 

victor [licking bis chops). The sandwich was one of the 
tastiest I ever ate, darling. ^ • 

agatha. At that price-1 

victor. As a matter of fact, it was so gffid that I 
wish- 

agatha [quickly). You don’t! You don’t! You don’t! 
[She puts her arm about Victor and turns to Mr F.] Mr F., the 
stupid way in which we used up our first two wishes shows 
how helpless we are. We want—we want a lot—but we 
don’t know what to ask for. You know all about us—more 
than we know about ourselves. Think of us as two foolish 
children who love each other very, very much—oh, dread¬ 
fully!—and wish for us whatever you think we ought to 
wish for ourselves! 

MR f. [after a pause). Agatha, that was very well put. 

victor. I don’t believe that / could have put it any 

better. 

MR f. [smiling). It stands to reason that with five thousand 
years of experience behind me I should be able to make a 
better wish for you than you could for yourselves. ... In 
five thousand years a man who knocks about a bit learns 
quite a number of things. [He glances at Victor , who is about 
to say something until Agatha puts her hand over his mouth.) 
When I was a young fellow I watched them building the 
Pyramids: good, careful work, though they’re not lasting the 
way some people expected. . . . When I was a little older 
had learned so much about engineering that on one occasion 
I helped to divide the Red Sea. ... But that wasnt my first 
hydraulic job, so to speak. [They look at him inquiringly.) The 
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first time I rather overdid the water-supply—I hadn’t calcu¬ 
lated the overflow correctly—and there was a bit of flood. 
The results were harrowing; I don’t like to think of that 
episode. . . . Later on I sowed my wild oats, and a pretty 
crop they turned out to be. People had expected something 
different; but I was headstrong, and I knew what I wanted, 
and it just wasn’t in my nature to listen to advice. They 
warned me, but I laughed; youth will be youth, and there’s 
no getting away from it. So I grew up wrong—until by and 
b\ there came a time when I couldn’t do otherwise even if I 
had wantqjJ to—and then regrets—and remorse—when it 

was much too late for- [He stops abruptly and recovers himself 

with a start.] I didn’t mean to bore you with these auto¬ 
biographical details. . . . 

AGATHA. Do go Onl 

mr f. What was I saying? I strewed my wild oats — here 
there everywhere—on the earth and on the waters— 
don’t mind if I mix my metaphors—and I filled the sails of 
the mariners who wanted to follow them to their origins. 
Sometimes I blew them the way they wanted to go; some¬ 
times I blew them the way / wanted to go. It was good fun 

—and it was all in a lifetime-I’ve travelled a lot. I’ve 

seen the world. I’ve been in some tight places—at interesting 

moments Perhaps I helped to make them interesting. . .. 
Agatha, do you believe? 

AGATHA. Idol Oh, I do I 

mr f. Victor, and you? 

v ictor Well, a man who can clap his hands and make a 

couple of first-rate ham sandwiches out of thin air_ 

AGATHA [interrupting]. Mr F., he believes 1 

victor. For the sake of the argument, and particularly 
remembering the mustard. I’ll say ‘Yes.’ 

MR f* Good. Well, the opera will be produced 
victor. When? 


mr f. [shrugginghis shoulders]. 

will be played. 


Who knows ? The symphony 
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victor. Toscanini or Stokowski? 

mr F. [again shrugging his shoulders ]. Life is a merry-go- 

round, sometimes down, sometimes up- 

victor. Ha! I’ve got you there! You mean a Ferris 

wheel! 

agatha [desperately]. Victor! 

mr f. What you need is merely temporary help: money. 

[He claps his hands. 

victor [gening excitedly about the room]. I don’t see it! I 
don’t sec it anywhere! Do you see it, Agatha? 

M r f. There! [He points to a white leather hag which lies 
suddenly at his feet. Victor starts for it.] Wait! After I have 
gone you may open it. 

victor [gasping]. Are you going the same way you came— 
through the solid wall? 

mr f. [drawing his cape about him]. That way—or another. 
[The apartment door-bell rings , rapidly , peal upon peal.] Open 
the door, Victor. [He takes off his mask and his silk hat. 

AGATHA. Do as he says, Victor! 

victor [crossing to the door and opening it]. Oh, hello, Mr 

Saffron! . . _ , 

mr saffron [entering with some little excitement]. Good 

evening Mr Trellis. Didn’t think I’d see you so soon again, 

moddom. [Observing the third person] Oh, your agent what 

you said was going to call? 

AGATHA [standing directly over the bag on the floor]. Yes, our 

agent. Mr Saffron: Mr F. 

mr saffron [bowing and shaking hands]. Pleased to mcctcha, 
Mr Eph. You ain’d perhaps related to Mr Chulius Eph- 
£_p_H_what manufactures ladies’ wear on West Broadway, 

corner Houston Street? 
mr f. Perhaps. 

MR SAFFRON. Well, give Chulius my regards when you 
see him. . . . Moddom, there has been a criminality in this 

building 1 

AGATHA. What? 
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mr saffron. A feloniousness! 

mr f. You don’t mean it? 

mr saffron. Mr and Mrs Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson, 
what lives in the apartment directly above, has been robbed! 

victor [bis eyes never leaving Afr F.]. No! 

mr saffron. Yesss! How was it done? Nobody knows! 
How did the boiglar get out? We ain’d got no idear. He 
didn’t go down the elevator, because that moment Mr Trellis 
was in it, coming here! He didn’t go down the stairs, because 
that very second to mine own penhouse on the roof I was 
scooting up! 

agatha. Then how did he get away? 

mr saffron [deeply]. Mrs Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson 
says he must have been a kitten-boiglar! ... Mr Eph—of 
course I know all about you, because I know Mr Chulius 

Eph—when you was coming in did you sec a kitten-boiglar? 

mr f. No, sir. 

mr saffron [to Agatha]. You, moddom? 

agatha [after a brief pause]. I haven’t been out of the 
apartment. 

mr saffron. You, Mr Trellis?' 

victor [resolutely] . I wouldn’t know a kitten-burglar if I 
saw one. 

mr f. What was stolen, Mr Saffron? 

mr saffron. The sublime—and the ridikerlous. 

mr f. Yes, Mr Saffron? 

mr saffron. Mrs Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson’s 
diamond tarara, what she was going to wear to the theayter 
to-night, in a white leather bag. 

AGATHA. Nol 

MR saffron. Five thousand dollars reward the insurance 
company says she should offer for it, and no questions asked 

to anybody what returns it I 

mrf. That was the sublime, I presume. And the ridiculous? 

MR saffron. It’s so ridikerlous I got to laugh at it 
myself 1 Mr Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson had telephoned 
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he was going to be late at the office, and he wouldn’t have 
no time to eat a reggelcr dinner before starting for the 
theayter. So Mrs Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson had ready 
for Mr Cadwalader Simpson-Simpson, in a waxed paper, two 
ham sandwiches, wit* mustard on ’em—and the kitten- 
boiglar took ’em! Now, I ask you, ain’t that ridikcrlous? 

mr f. [suddenly shoutings and pointing to the open door at the 

right]. I see him! I see him! 

[All of the UghtSy except that over the bust and another 
out of sight in the hall y go off suddenly. 

mr saffron [as Air F. darts to the door and out]. What did 
he sec? 

agatha. The kitten-burglar, of course! Oh, how I hope 
he catches him! 

mr saffron [excitedly]. Mr Trellis, what’s happened to 
the lights? 

victor [slowly]. I rather imagine the kitten-burglar cut 

off the current in the basement. 

mr saffron. Then I got to scoot down the stairs and 
help Mr Eph to catch him! The clc\ators won’t be working! 

victor. That’s a very good idea, Mr Saffron. 

[But Air Saffron has rushed out even before Victor has 

begun speaking. 

AGATHA [corning back into the semi-darkness]. Mow could he 
have cut off the current in the basement, Victor? 

victor [who has crossed to the window]. He couldn’t. The 
light in the hall—and the light over Beethoven—arc still 
burning. [The other lights flash on and off and on y revealing 
Victor at the window examining the electric cable from the wall 
outlet to the floor-lamps.] Do you sec, darling? While he was 
standing here, hidden behind the tapestries, he cut one wire 

nearly through. . , . 

AGATHA. What would be his object in doing that? 

victor [demonstrating]. The least touch with his hand or 
foot, and the lights would go out—like this [They go off 
and on.] —and he planned to make a rush for it in the dark. 
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agatha. How clever of him, Victor! You never would 
have thought of anything like that! 
victor. Never. 

[He stops. Their eyes have wet—on the white leather bag 
which lies on the floor. 

agatha. Something tells me that should be Mrs Cad- 
walader Simpson-Simpson’s diamond tiara, Victor. 
victor. Tarara, darling. 

[He picks up the bag and shoulders it thoughtfully. 
agatha. Tarara—yes. And you ran downstairs with Mr 
Saffron, Victor, dashed into the basement, and tore it out of 
the kitten-burglar’s hands! 

victor. Come to think of it, darling, that’s exactly what 
I did. 

agatha [cowing to hiw\. Victor, you hero! 

victor. Five thousand reward, says the insurance com¬ 
pany. 

agatha [nodding]. The temporary help we needed. . . . 
Oh, how I hope he got away 1 
victor. So do I! 

agatha. But we’ll never know, will we? 
victor. Why not? 

[From many storeys down , strong at first , then dying 
away, cowes the rlythw we have heard before: two 
series of four notes each—this time on a car born> 

thus: Toot toot toot toot - Toot 

. toot toot tootl 

agatha [excitedly and happily ]. He did it! He did it! He 
did it! [She rushes to the window.] Good luck, Mr F. 1 
victor [just as excitedly]. Miracles, moddom! Miracles 1 
agatha f coming into his arms]. Well, why not? Why not? 


CURTAIN 



